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PREFACE. 



The ingenious Mr. Fielding, in his account of Jonathan 
Wild, has expended much pains and wit in setting out the 
nature of what are esteemed Great Men. ' The end for 
which they came into the world,' he says, in his quaint way, 
*was that of perpetrating vast and mighty mischief.' In 
these later days of ours, grandeur rather than greatness 
appears to be the chosen term; and further, a grandeur 
associated with old age is held up to us. It is odd that we 
do not find that either Pitt, or Fox, or Palmerston, or 
Canning, or Beaconsfield, were thought 'grand,' either as 
young men or old men ; they simply did their work to the 
best of their skill and good will, uncheered by any sobriquet. 
A nice subject of speculation suggests itself, as to what is 
the nature of this 'grandeur,' more particularly as it is 
associated with failures, mistakes, and general confusion, 
laid, however, to the account of ' the irony of Providence,' 
which has mysteriously arrayed itself against grandeur and 
old age combined. As this is quite a new factor in politics, 
the author was thus led to the inquiry that follows, and has 
followed in the steps of this eminent man, his subject, from 
his childhood upwards, searching wherein lies this mysterious 
grandeur or greatness. 

It must be confessed, according to Mr. Fielding, that 
this unusual association with grandeur is likely enough to 
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vi PREFACE, 

rouse suspicion, * for,' he says, * nothing is more usual with 
writers who find many instances of greatness in their favourite 
hero, than to make him a compliment of goodness into the 
bargain, and this, without considering that by such means 
they destroy uniformity of character.' It would, be justly 
considered offensive to trace a parallel between Mr. Wild 
and our own Grand Minister ; but it will be seen that, as in 
both, their *most powerful and predominant passion was 
ambition, so nature had, with consummate propriety, adapted 
all his faculties to the attaining these glorious ends,' and 
* the most exquisite cunning, and the most undaunted bold- 
ness, qualified him for any undertaking.' 

The study of these processes, and their result, must be 
profitable and interesting, and therefore it is that the task 
has been undertaken. The fashion in which our great 
novelist has worked out the character of his hero, showing 
the processes of his mind, and the subtle ingenuity of his 
operations, is highly amusing ; and it has been thought that 
an account of the political arts by which our Great Man has 
attained to his great eminence, will be found to offer enter- 
tainment, and at the same time will be profitable to the 
politician. 
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AN APOLOGY 

FOR THE 

LIFE OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE ; 

OR, 

THE NEW POLITICS. 

CHAPTER I. 

1812— 1826. 

The setting forth the life of this illustrious pattern will surely 
be profitable to those embarking on the world For this 
eminent person's career furnishes a very new and unhackneyed 
example of the mode of opening *the world's oyster/ in 
which operation, whether from excessive competition or 
stupidity, there is too much of a sameness, with the result of 
frequent failure. But this long life teaches us what is 
styled the new morality, with the reversal of the ordinary 
modes and methods, the application of that wonderful 
doctrine of the * non-natural ' sense of all things, applied to- 
domestic life as well as to politics; the acknowledgment 
of the reign of words rather than of facts, of men — say of 
a MAN — rather than that of measures; the art of controUing 
facts by verbal alteration, making the counterfeit quite as 
serviceable as the hard realities; the application of 
* development ' of opinion, instead of what is vulgarly called 
change of opinions ; with a hundred other arts and devices, 
which seem to have revolutionized the science of ' getting on.' 
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2 THE NEW POLITICS. 

These things are all illustrated copiously in the life of this 
* great, this wondrous man,' as I think the Attorney-General 
James styled him ; and nothing could be more interesting 
than the examination of the steps and processes by which 
this Great Mind has shifted from what it was to what it is. 

There is something almost fascinating in these searchings, 

in being thus admitted into the Gladstone cabinets and 

closets, the secret drawers and corner cupboards ; and, it 

need not be said, with the result of perpetual surprise. For 

there is a law in this apparent lawlessness : and there ts a 

sort of certainty when you know that it is only ritnprevu 

that may be looked for. There is something really grand 

— and there is no reference to the ill-intentioned sobriquet 

here — in this constant struggle with what the common world 

accepts, namely, facts. So different from the vulgar statesman, 

who, when confronted with a fact of his own creating, submits 

to it, or offers to neutralize it by another. This is the low 

and cheap mode. But our Great Man vanquishes facts ; in 

his own happy phrase, he smashes, pulverizes, and utterly 

destroys the ifact : like Stephenson's * coo ' on the railway, so 

much the worse for the fact. There is no compromise or 

stoppage ; it must get out of the way or be destroyed. Who 

has elevated this to the rank of a fine art save he ? And 

so with what are called inconsistencies, changes of opinion, 

* rattings,' and the like. With you and me of the mob this 

holds, but with him they are but gradual shadings, lightenings, 

or darkenings, until the contrasted portion — from white to 

black — is reached. This, as was hinted, is the Art of Reversal 

or development, but requires the exquisite touch of a 

master. As we look back and see the amazing varieties, 

the infinite, versatility, the Protean shapes and hues, all 

with supernatural gift, and an assurance, implied rather than 

insisted on, that there has been no change, and that we are 

looking at the self-same hue, we are filled with a sense of 

envy and admiration commingled ; with, also, a yearning to 

know — in the faniiliar conjuror's catch-words — *how it's 
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done.' It is only by study that we reach to the secret; 
and it will be with pleasure and profit to our soul and body 
combined, that we shall now proceed humbly to follow the 
track of this most interesting Being, and interpret the semi- 
hieroglyphical character of his words and acts. The key to 
the whole, from his birth to the present hour, must be 
sought in the non-natural sense of all things. 

William Ewart Gladstone — properly Gledstanes — 
and here at once, nay, before our hero is thought of, we 
are confronted with the non-natural sense of things. Why 
Gladstone and not Gledstanes ? Was it an ugly mouthful 
or a feeling of shame ? Certainly Mr. Shandy's theories of 
nomenclature would well apply, and I fancy it would be 
difficult to ' kindle the masses,' as it is called, to the sound 
of Gledstanes. Gladstone strikes a grand and more organ-like 
diapason. But, as it has been said, there is here an odd 
hint of that reversal or putting aside of facts inconvenient 
or unsuitable. Let it pass, however. Gled, we are told, 
means that bird of prey, the hawk; and stanes, stones. 
Yet that would not have done : * The Right Hon. W. E. 
Hawkstone •/ and even in the roll of English Premiers, Lord 
Hawkesbury sounds harsh, and even ignoble. It is cha- 
racteristic to learn that Gledstanes passed by a gliding, 
almost imperceptible progress to Gledstane, and an alte;^^- 
tion of a simple letter made it the open sounding thing of joy 
we have and hold now. So will it be found with our Great 
Man, whose all is in harmonious keeping — no abrupt nolle 
face or turn, but a tranquil gliding into radical change. 

This eminent man was born in Liverpool, on December 29, 
181 2, his father having been Sir John Gladstone, and his 
mother Miss Robertson, of Stornoway. As he once de- 
clared, there is not a drop of * bluid ' in his veins that is 
not Scotch, and this he notoriously proclaimed, or perhaps 
discoviered, with patriotic warmth when addressing the Scotch 
with a view to election '^for a Scotch constituency. And 

I — 2 
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here we might fancy he would find himself on macadamized 
facts, roughly dragging himself along. For this eminent man, 
stored with the pure Caledonian ichor, is so pre-eminently 
Scotch, as to have been bom in an English town, reared at 
an English school and university, sat till old age for English 
places, married an English wife, lives in Wales, and has not 
paid more than a few visits to his native land ! Yet how 
happily he reverses facts, claiming to be a Scot of purest 
blood, and accepted joyfully on this footing. A capital 
illustration of the application of the non-natural sense. 

Our Great Man went to Eton with his two brothers, 
Thomas and Robertson, in September, 1821. They were 
boarding at Dame Shurey's, whose establishment proved to 
be exactly opposite the well-known 'Christopher' Inn, a 
dreadful engine of demoralization. For this was the common 
house of call; for the farmers, squires, and recruiting 
sergeants gathered there and drank or got drunk. 

Mr. Jennings has written a pleasant account of * the most 
memorable facts connected with William Gladstone's six 
years' stay at Eton.' He is indebted for some of these which 
he publishes to our Great Man himself, * who kindly com- 
municated them in conversation.' It is gratifying thus, 
after some sixty-three years' interval, to have 'memorable 
facts ' freely communicated by the principal personage, and 
these are valuable because tinged with that personal air of 
idiosyncrasy which is the note of our hero. 

The danger at Shurey's, from being opposite this pro- 
fligate inn, was further intensified by the * occasional village 
wenches who came in to be hired as servants,' and who 
were, of course, noted by the lads opposite, who, through 
the barred window, * often watched diverting sights.' One 
could recall the pale face of the future Premier thus en- 
gaged. But it must be thought — it is awful to think — 
what risks he ran in those days, for those terrible evils, we 
are told, with an awkward but unintentional turn, * were at 
their worst in Gladstone's days. Often boys got tipsy, and 
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then Shurey's, across the road, was a convenient place into 
which to stagger. The coast being clear of masters, the 
youngster would return, running with his Editio Princeps 
full of beer or port The Princeps was made out of the 
covers of an early edition of " Virgil," and would hold three 
bottles/ One might conceive a hardened Tory, ready with 
his sneer as to who was the lad oftenest caught with these 
sham folios. But no ; we have this eminent man's distinct 
and emphatic declaration that he and one or two others 
were exposed to these flames, and escaped without peril. 
He passed quite unscathed through temptations ; and so 
did young Selwyn, who became early one of his best friends. 
' The two Selwyns and the three Gladstones — for all deserve 
the same praise — remained uncontaminated amid corruptions 
which are known to have had a seriously damaging effect upon 
some other boys less finely constituted. In Mr. Gladstone's 
own words, the boys of his house became, for the most part, 
" a very undistinguished set."' 

Such was the result of being 'finely constituted.' And 
yet that last verdict seems to have a sarcastic or pharisaical 
flavour. Whether it was that the want of * distinction ' — 
was caused by frequenting the * Christopher ' or the other 
house, if they were less finely constituted, it seems rather 
their misfortune than their fault. 

Some time ago our hero paid a visit to Eton, and, it is 
touching to find, tried to make out the old haunts. But he 
saw prodigious alterations. Shurey's was there, indeed, but 
it had been, with the next house, knocked into one. Altera- 
tions have also removed all vestiges of the room which 
Arthur Hallam, the dearest of Gladstone's Eton friends, 
occupied at Dr. Hawtrey's. * Looking for this room quite 
recently, Mr. Gladstone was unable to find it. Shurey's 
formed part of the house now held by Mr. J. P. Carter. 
Mr. Gladstone identifies it as the house " which has its boys' 
entrance facing the Long Walk," a promenade which, by the 
way, is generally called " The Wall " by present Etonians. 
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There is something characteristic in this mode of identifying. 
We might fancy it * opposite the " Christopher/' ' but a 
nicer and better * note ' might be * having the boys' entrance 
facing the Long Walk.' Though this might mislead, as we 
are told it is not known by thatname, but as * The Wall.* 

The Boy became * fag ' to one of his brothers. He was 
placed in * the middle remove of the fourth form/ whatever 
that signifies. His tutor was one Rev. * Henry Hartopp 
Knapp/an odd collocation, who, with another Rev. Mr. Drury, 
used to make flying visits to London to see the play. But 
this shocking example, which led to neglect of pupils, had 
no influence whatever upon, the virt^ous lad and his friends, 
who, leading blameless lives, and striving to learn more than 
their masters taught them, truly gave more to Eton in the 
manner of example than they took from it * Besides the 
Selwyns and Arthur Hallam, Gladstone's principal friends 
were J. Milnes Gaskell, Francis H. Doyle, John Hanmer 
(afterwards Lord Hanmer), Frederick Rogers (Lord Blach- 
ford), and many more.' 

No mathematics were taught, and little arithmetic; and, 
more terrible still, Mr. Jennings tells us, on authority, of 
course, 'Gladstone received no religious teaching either J* 
And yet, mark theparadox.! he became an eminent Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and a Theologian of the first water. But 
from Dr. Keate, who was the Provost — though he did not 
need to learn these things — he imbibed the first principles 
of that all-important science, which has really been the key- 
stone of our Great Man's life, and which we have already 
obscurely hinted at. We mean that airy science of mini- 
mising, of making realities synchronize with fanciful dreams 
of verbiage — in short, that wonderful system of which 
Suarez and Escobar laid down the lines, too elaborately it 
must be owned. It was somewhat to the peril of his reputa- 
tion. But Dr. Keate, by his example^ certainly directed 
his mind in this direction. And thus oddly enough, but 
most naturally in his case, all he was not taught he learned 
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himself; and what was not intended to be taught he laid to 
heart and mastered. A few instances will show how likely 
Keate's system was to impress this boy's sympathetic nature. 
At Sunday lessons, * Dr. Keate would now and again demand 
silence, but it was the custom of the boys to be deliberately 
obstreperous at this Sunday class, which they called "Prose *' 
(Keate called it " Prayers '*), and the head-master so far 
tolerated the scandal that he only made a show of trying to 
suppress it by occasionally picking out some of the worst among 
them. By his system of ignoring mountains and magnifying 
molehills, of overlooking heinous moral offences and flogging 
unmercifully for peccadilloes, he caused boys to lose all sense 
of proportion as to the delinquencies which they committed. 
On the 4th of June he used to send for the Captain of the 
Boats and say : " You know / know nothing ; but I am 
told that you know a great deal. As you are in authority, 
try to keep order to-night. Lockup will be three-quarters of 
an hour later than usual: this is your privilege." In the 
Boy's second half-year, Easter, 1822, Dr. Keate was sud- 
denly moved to drop his pretence of ignorance about boating 
by the fear that the Eight would go upon the river at a time 
when it was swollen by floods and dangerous. But he ex- 
pressed himself in such laboured periphrases that J. A. King- 
lake, the Captain, feigned not to understand, and a joke was 
got up by hiring a crew of watermen to dress themselves 
like the Eight and to row up to Surly with masks on their 
faces.' 

It is interesting to see in these clever shifts of Dr. Keate 
the germ of the system that was to take shape as the 
Kilmainham Treaty, the occupation of Egypt, etc., and 
other transactions. Indeed, it would seem that Dr. Keate's 
* pretence of ignorance ' about the boating, and his recog- 
nition of it, still veiled by ignorance, suggested that original 
mode of governing Egypt really by Sir E. Baring, but 
ostensibly by the Khedive. The incident of the disguised 
watermen might almost seem a * parable ' fortified by * the 
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laboured periphrases,' which became intelligible ta 
Europe. 

This despot was not long in falling foul of the future 
disciple of his system. * He once wanted to flog Gladstone 
because the latter's hat was knocked out of his hand by a 
boy nudging his elbow. * Playing at cricket with your hat, 
eh ?* he screamed from his desk. It was with some trouble 
the accused demonstrated that * there had been no offence, 
but only an accident.' Keate's distrust of schoolboy honour, 
however, was inveterate. * Well, I must flog somebody for 
this,' he quacked ' Find me the boy who gave you the nudge.' 

One is inclined to meditate on this curious anecdote — 
perhaps the earliest and most characteristic recorded of our 
hero. It is evident that the good and virtuous apprentice 
was being persecuted by his fellows — young Tories, perhaps ; 
but then, we wonder, why did not his high character vin- 
dicate him at once with his master, assuming that he was 
disorderly ? Perhaps he had learned to associate — unjustly, 
of course — something Tartuffe-like with this really good 
and uncontaminated boy. Then again see, at that early 
age, the skill and readiness with which the accused lad 
proved — for he must have done so — his innocence, and 
without betrayal of the real offender ! Rather, we should 
say, appearing to betray ; for, having hinted that he had been 
nudgedy suspicion must have fallen on his neighbour. But 
Dr. Keate, a casuist or nothing, threw the onus on him, and 
affected ignorance. * Find me the boy, then, who gave you 
the nudge.' No doubt he wished thus rudely to dissipate 
the youthful sophistries of his young friend. Was the lad 
found ? — was he punished ? — why had our friend his hat in 
his hand at study? — why had he not a firmer grasp? A 
thousand questions of this order suggest themselves as to 
his * policy ' — as, indeed, they would now. 

It may be subject of fair speculation whether the com- 
ments made by Mr. Jennings were subjects of suggestion 
or illustration by our Great Man — at all events, they 
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are obvious enough ; but our chronicler certainly seems to 
more than hint that this spirit of casuistry was engendered 
by the harsh treatment he received. * And as no boy, even 
the gentlest and best behaved, was safe from his capricious 
rod, a quibbling spirit was developed among those who felt 
themselves to be in danger of his castigations without having 
desen^ed them. On one occasion Gladstone, being praepostor 
of his form, had omitted to mark down a friend who had 
come late into school. A birch was at once called for. * If 
you please, sir,' argued the future statesman, then fourteen 
years old, * my praepostorship would have been an office of 
trust if I had sought it of my own accord ; but it was forced 
upon me,^ Keate might have answered that the offices of 
sheriff and of juryman are forced upon the holders, who 
nevertheless are required to discharge them with diligence ; 
but he was a very sophist, always more disposed to admire the 
ingenuity of a tortuous excuse than to put faith in a cafidid 
explanation,* 

*Mr. Gladstone,' adds Jennings, ^admits now that his de- 
fence was more culpable than the fault ; but if he had not 
succeeded in puzzling the small wits of his master, that 
peevish pedagogue would have flogged him.' We can fancy 
the admiration of the old sophist for his promising pupil at 
this display of ingenuity and readiness. It was surely the 
same cleverness that put the gloss of * disapprove ' on the 
word * repudiate.' And we, too, may pardon the aged states- 
man who, looking back to his childhood with pride and 
pleasure commingled, is candid enough to own he went a 
little farther, even though succeeding in his object, than the 
occasion needed. 

In process of time our hero, from being a fag, came to 
have fags of his own ; one among many was George Mellish, 
later the Lord Justice. Says Mr. Jennings : * Master and 
fag lost sight of each other after both had left school ; but 
years afterwards Mr. Gladstone offered a Lord Justiceship 
to George Mellish. " I wrote to him as * Dear Sir,' " says 
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Mr. Gladstone, " having no idea that I was addressing an 
old fag of mine ; but a few days later, as we were going 
down to Windsor, we met on the platform at Paddington, 
and he reminded me of the relation in which he had for- 
merly stood towards me." Another of Mr. Gladstone's fags 
was John Smith Mansfield, now a police magistrate at the 
Marlborough Street Court Mr. Mansfield says of him : 
** He was not exacting, and I had an easy time of it I can- 
not remember doing anything more than laying out his 
breakfast and tea table, and occasionally doing an errand. 
I recall him as a good-looking, rather delicate youth, with a 
pale face, and brown curling hair; always tidy and well 
dressed ; not given much to athletic exercises, but occasion- 
ally sculling, playing cricket and hockey. Neither Gladstone 
nor his friend Hallam, nor Gaskell, nor Doyle, shone so 
much in the scholarship of that day as the Selwyns — the 
so-called scholarship consisting solely in making Latin 
verses." ' Mr. Mansfield is evidently not an enthusiast, nor 
a hero-worshipper. 

But now we are to first find our hero taking part in 
* politics,' as we may call it — the little disputes of the school ; 
and the incident that follows, which he appears to have 
related, is singularly characteristic of the future. Let us 
first call up the Irish Church Bill, when the Tories were in 
power — when he denounced the abuses of that Church, and 
then, challenged and put on his mettle, showed fight, and 
brought in His famous Resolutions. 

' It used to be customary for a boy, on promotion to the 
Fifth Form, to give a supper in his room, and afterwards to 
recite a satirical ode, passing comments on all the other 
fellows in his boarding-house. These productions were often 
very coarse, for it was an understood thing that the authors 
of them were never to be molested by those whom they 
abused. A barbarous usage had arisen for boys to hustle 
the drovers, and then cut off the tails of the pigs. Gladstone 
gave great offence by remarking that the boys who were 
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foremost in this kind of butchery were the first to quake at 
the consequences of detection ; and he dared them, if they 
were proud of their work, to sport the trophies of it in their 
hats. On the following Ash Wednesday he found three 
newly amputated pigtails hung in a bunch on his door, with 
a paper bearing this inscription : 

***Quisquis amat porcos, porcis amabitur illis ; 
Cauda sit exemplum ter repeiita tibi." 

* Gladstone wrote underneath a challenge to the despoilers 
of the pigs to come forth and take a receipt for their offering, 
which he would mark *^tn good round hand upon your faces.^^ 
But the statesman who, in his seventy-fourth year, fells trees 
for amusement, was already, as a boy, a tough foe to deal 
with, and his invitation met with no response/ 

Now, here everything is Gladstonian — an bout des ongles. 
He * eschewed all personalities,^ and yet only indulged in an 
accusation of cowardice ! 

The oddity of asking his companions to wear pigs' tails in 
their hats, suggests many such a far-fetched notion which 
he has suggested to the country, and which has only led to 
the tails being nailed on his own door in the shape of many 
a hard retort Witness, that most curious quotation from 
his friend Tennyson's poem : 

* The children born of thee are sword and fire, 
Red ruin, and the breaking-up of laws.' 

And this at the season of our Egyptian wars! But it 

showed him, even at this early stage, as the Reformer 

— even in this odd direction — the sweeping away of 

an abuse, provided it was large. We may fancy that he 

looked on pigtail-cutters as a House of Lords, whom he 

would have reformed altogether. 
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1827. 

The chief incidents in his school life were his regard or 
affection for young Hallam and the visit of Mr. Canning, 
who furnished him with excellent advice. With the engaging 
youth — to whom his friend Tennyson was later to address 
a volume of * sugar'd sonnets' — he cemented a close alliance. 
Soon after they had got into the Fifth Form, we are told, 
they began to mess together^ although they boarded at 
different houses. *They messed week about in each other's 
rooms — a very unusual thing, and not too convenient for 
the fags who had to carry " orders " (rations) from house to 
house. Gladstone dore him a great lave, and it was chiefly 
for his sake that he kept away somewhat from the athletic 
pursuits in which his physical activity would have well-fitted 
him to excel. He was never in the boats, nor did he play 
much at cricket. Hallam's pleasure was to take long rambles 
in the fields, or about Windsor and its park, and in these 
excursions the two friends were often joined by others of 
their studious coterie* Thus early we see. an instance of 
self-denying character. Yet, while we wish to admire, we 
are inclined to doubt; and, possibly, the reason for abstain- 
ing from cricket and boating was the simple one that he did 
not care for these pursuits, and perhaps found out he did 
not excel in them. I fancy this is a greater compliment, being 
one to his intelligence, though at the expense of his affection. 
And see him yet again, admiring reader, this promising 
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youth — bofUB indolis — at the Montem of 1826, * figuring in 
the procession to Salt Hill, disguised as a Greeks in white^^/a- 
nelle and embroidered cap. He was one of those who begged 
for " salt " — that is, money — in favour of the captain of the 
school The " purse " collected in his favour was one of the 
largest ever made, and Gladstone contributed not a little to 
keep most of its contents for Pickering by some energetic action 
he took in preventing the destruction of flowers in the gardens 
of the hotel at Salt HilL The Fifth Form, who wore scarlet 
coats, with cocked hats and swords, were wont to draw their 
swords and lop off the heads of flowers, slash trees and palings, 
etc., all of which damage had to be paid for by the captain out 
of his purse. Gladstone appealed to some of his most mus- 
cular friends to aid him in checking thiswanton destruction.' 

Again we see him forward to cut down * a upas ' — some 
might say, thus early destructive — and in protest against 
old customs and institutions ! It will be noted, however, 
that this system made him conspicuous and a leader ; he 
had thus early found this excellent principle out, that there 
is a confusion in the public mind between destroyer and con- 
structor — for to pull down a house causes more dust and 
confusion and ruin than the building up a new one. 

Next, in 1827, we find him a youthful writer and editor, 
blotting those first pages, precursors of whole reams 
thus to be treated. He assumed the pen name of Bar- 
tholomew Bouverie, Why, we cannot speculate. He was 
assisted by his friends Hallam, Selwyn, etc. ; but he engrossed 
most of the work to himself. L^itat dest moi, even then. 

Some years ago, people were startled to find this singular 

poem signed with his name : 

TO THE SHADE OF WAT TYLER. 

' Shade of him, whose valiant tongue 
On high the song of freedom sung ; 
Shade of him whose mighty soul 
Would pay no taxes on his poll. 
Though swift as lightning, civic sword 

Descended on thy fated head. 
The blood of England's boldest pour'd 

And numbered Tyler with the dead ! 
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* Still may thy spirit flap its wings, 

At midnight, o'er the couch of kings ; 
And peer and prelate tremble too 
In dread of nightly interview ! 
With patriot gesture of command, 

With eyes that like thy forges gleam. 
Lest Tyler's voice and Tyler's hand. 

Be heard and seen in nightly dreani^ 

* I hymn the gallant and the good 
From Tyler down to Thistlewood ; 
My Muse the trophies grateful sings, 
The deeds of Miller and of In^s, 
The songs of all who soon and late 

Have burnt Subjection's iron chain, 
Have sealed the bloody despot's fate. 
Or cleft a peer or priest in twain.* 

It has been contended that this was conceived in a bur- 
lesque sense, for the marks of quotation might indicate that 
it was put into the mouth of some patriot sympathizer. 
But the fact of his * singing ' Ings, the butcher, and 
Thistlewood *the good,' who proposed assassinating his 
friend Canning, makes seriousness in the case highly im- 
probable, to say the least of it, or that he intended praise of 
assassination. But still, do we not see here one of those 
early specks upon the sun which have since so developed 
that rather awkward, elephantine maladroitness — want of 
tact, perhaps — which has since so distinguished this eminent 
person. The truth is — and it is here revealed — our great 
man has no sense of humour whatever: and a deficiency, 
alas ! compensated for by another belief, that he is gifted 
with unbounded powers of satire, and is indeed a fellow of 
infinite jest. For the lines quoted, if intended as a bur- 
lesque of revolutionary opinions, fail, as they are a simple 
statement of opinion ; or if they were intended as this, they 
should have no place in such a collection save as reflecting 
the editor's sympathetic view. This fatuity — pardon, thou 
great spirit ! — is exquisitely shown in the following epitaph 
on himself: 

* Here lieth Bartle Bouverie, 

A merry soul and a quaint was he ; 
He lived for gain, he wrote for pelf, 
Then took his pen and stabbed himself.' 
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Working hard, writing verses, speaking at the * Pops/ he 
was at last to win the affections of saturnine Keate, who, it 
is recorded (we believe ex-relatione ipsius Gladstoni\ said to 
him : * You belong to the Literati^ and of course you say 
there all that's on your mind. I wish I could hear you 
without your being aware of my presence ; I'm sure I should 
hear a speech that would give me pleasure.' On another 
occasion, alluding to the fact that Gladstone's father had 
first thought of sending him to the Charterhouse, Keate 
said : * That would have been a pity for both of us. Glad- 
stone^for you and for me,^ 

The most interesting part of this dialogue is that it should 
have been remembered by the pupil for over fifty years. 
But would it have been a pity for the indulgent Keate ? 
But now we approach a significant epoch in our great man's 
history, the moment when that vast fountain of Treves, 
which for over sixty years has been spouting and gushing 
noisily into the public basin, was to begin to trickle. In short, 
we are at the time when the man of talk first discovered 
this fatal gift ! He had joined the debating society, had 
become its president, and had talked on until Christmas, 
1827, when he quitted the school. One last and touching 
incident may be mentioned for the benefit of venerating 
Gladstone pilgrims. 

* The name of W. E. Gladstone may be seen carved on 
the upper right-hand panel of the door which stands to the 
left as you face the Head Master's desk in the Upper School. 
His sons have their names cut on the other door close by.' 
The Rev. C. James has also noted that there is a large 
Gladstone cut on the Long Walk on the tenth slab from 
the Shurey's house, and the fifth from the opening. But, 
alas ! these minute particulars may not profit the worshipper. 
For the first was not done by the great man or boy himself, 
but by *a servant in requital for the customary leaving fee.' 
And here we may pause a moment to speculate why was 
this done. Was the fee so magnificent, or did our Great 
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Man deem the cutting beneath him ? Yet he has cut much 
since. The second lapidary inscription is also misty. * Mr. 
E. Lyttelton says that the family believe it to be by W. E, 
Gladstone's knife, I will not guarantee that it may not have 
been done by another boy who was my pupil some twenty 
years ago, as I observe that other names of his con- 
temporaries are equally moss-grown.* 

Will this ever be cleared up, or could not appeal be made 
to W. K G. himself? Surely *if the family believe^ they 
should know ; but if not, I can fancy there is here something 
symbolical of that tendency in our Great Man to ignore or 
put aside his own many cuttings and carvings of things and 
institutions when he has done with them ! 
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1827 — 1832. 

In due course our hero quitted school, and passing a year 
or two under a private tutor, the Rev. Dr. Turner, late 
Bishop of Calcutta, proceeded to Oxford. It seems he was 
conscious of a deficiency in mathematical science, which he 
wished to repair. He then entered Christ Church, Oxford, 
being nominated to a studentship, value ;£"ioo a year, by 
the Dean. Here he found some of his Eton friends, 
Francis Doyle (Sir R), and William Jelf (the Rev.), who 
went with him to Christ Church, and Frederick Rogers 
(Lord Blachford). * C. J. Canning (Earl Canning), and the 
Honourable J. Bruce (Earl of Elgin), came up a little later, 
the former to Christ Church, the latter to Oriel, where 
Newman was at that time a Fellow and tutor. The Earl of 
Lincoln from Eton, Robert Phillimore (Sir R.) from West- 
minster, and Charles Wordsworth (the Bishop of St. 
Andrews) from Harrow.' 

It is sad to think that there has been a difficulty in 
identifying the rooms where this eminent person resided 
when at Oxford. No memorial tablet marks the sacred 
premises. Mr. Jennings, who has sought with a loving 
tenderness for every tradition, tells pathetically how the 
very 'porters at the gates of Christ Church could not tell 
which were Mr. Gladstone's rooms, and they seem never to 
have taken the trouble to inquire, though they have been 
asked the question scores of times.' Worse, however, re- 
mains behind. * The Dean of Christ Church himself had 
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quite forgotten, until reminded of it recently, that the rooms 
in which Mr. Gladstone passed most of his student days — 
the rooms in which the brilliant assemblies of the Weg were 
held — stand in Canterbury Quad They are the right-hand 
set on the first-floor of the first staircase to the r;ght as you 
enter the Quad by the gate.' This unworthy and unrecord- 
ing Dean should surely be classed with the Parson Gastrell 
who cut down the Shakespeare mulberry-tree. Let him 
not look for promotion, from this Government at least. 
Others of his contemporaries were Milnes Gaskell, Sidney 
Herbert, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Selborne, Arch- 
bishop Tait, Mr. Lowe, the Marquis of Abercorn, Cardinal 
Manning, Lyall, Lord Dalhousie, Phillimore,. Lord Lincoln, 
Duke of Hamilton, Cornewall Lewis : with Martin Tupper, 
who, though unrecognised, had a strange Gladstonian affinity 
for unbounded ^ux, taking an altogether different shape. 
What indeed seems to have been in the mind of all remi- 
niscents was at this period the vast power of talk thus 
early asserted, and it is recorded that, as at Eton, so here, 
our hero was at the head of the talk. So overpowering 
was this, that there was a society formed at his own 
rooms, and known as the Weg, from the initials of his 
name, the Union ordinary Debating Society not affording 
sufficient issue of conduit-pipes for his fluidity. From that 
hour to the present, sixty long years, the JVifgy has flowed on 
like some huge American oil-well, inundating and saturating 
the whole country. It would take an operation like the 
drainage of the fens to clear away this overpowering Weg, 
No greater blight or affliction could there be, we hold, for a 
youth starting in life, than this curse of Weg ! 

Gladstone the son has left us a pleasing and affectionate 
sketch of Gladstone the father : * He could not understand 
or tolerate those who, perceiving an object to be good, did 
not at once and actively pursue it. This was joined with 
an eagerness of affection and a keen appreciation of humour 
which,' his son adds oddly, * made him nearly^ if not quite^ 
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the most interesting old man I have ever known.' This high 
testimony gives value to the father's judgment of his son. 

It seems that even when at home in the family circle the 
promising youth was practising diligently to learn this art of 
Weg with which he was later so to afflict his country. A 
college friend, who was asked to Fasque, records, apud 
Jennings, the strange scenes that occurred when young 
William was thus training himself: 

This was Bishop Wordsworth, his tutor, who tells us that 
in 1832, when he was about to be brought forward by the 
High-Tory Duke of Newcastle for Newark, Wordsworth, the 
poet, was dining at Mr. RoUins's, a Liverpool merchant, 
where was also Gladstone the father. Being complimented 
on his son, he said : * Yes, sir, my son is a young man of 
very great ability, but he has no stability,* * They would 
debate as to whether the trout should be boiled or broiled, 
whether a window should be opened, and whether it was 
likely to be fine or wet next day. It was all perfectly good- 
humoured, but curious to a stranger because of the evident 
care which all the disputants took to advance no proposi- 
tion, even as to the prospect of rain, rashly. On one oc- 
casion William Gladstone and his sister Mary disputed as 
to where a picture ought to be hung. An old Scotch 
servant came in with a ladder, and stood irresolute while 
the argument progressed; but as Miss Mary would not 
yield, William ceased from speech, though unconvinced, of 
course. The servant then hung up the picture where the 
young lady ordered ; but when he had done this he crossed 
the room and hammered a nail into the opposite wall. 
He asked why he did this : " Aweel, miss, that '11 do to 
hang the picture on when ye'U have come roond to Master 
Willie's opeenion." The family generally did come round 
to William's opinion, for the resources of his tongue-fencing 
were wonderful, and his father, who admired a clever feint 
as much as a straight thrust, never failed to encourage him by 
saying : " Hear^ hear : well saidy well put ^ Willie /" ' 

2 — 2 
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Such was this rather appalling youth, who was thus 
foolishly incited to argue, were it only upon a broomstick. 
A visit to Fasque, to hear the precocious William moving 
amendments to everything and dividing the * House ' on 
any excuse would have been too terrible. 

At Oxford he was noted for his fluency in argumentation, ' 
and for the trouble he took to convince people of things 
which often did not seem worth a dispute ; and did he say he 
would walk to some place eight miles off, and * go at least 
half way,' rain, hail, storm, nothing would make him turn 
back till he had done the four miles at least. Vulgar souls 
would call this * mulishness' ; envious ones, 'vanity.' 

Our hero, as was to be expected from one so tenaciously 
devoted to the Weg, was elected President of the Debating 
Society in 1831. We may be sure, being thus, as it were, 
turncock, he kept the main ever on the flow. 

* The Bishop of St. Andrews and Sir Francis Doyle, who 
heard Gladstone's early speeches, both say that they placed 
him at once in a pre-eminent position. He would start off 
at a gallop and keep up his pace to the end, going at 
counter arguments with a rush, or else cleverly turning them, 
but never letting it be seen that he was disconcerted, unless, 
indeed, he were interrupted, when he would wheel round, so 
to say, and charge at the ofiender, no matter how humble a 
personage he might be.' 

* Unless he were interrupted !' And to this hour there 
cannot be a more serious outrage — either to laugh or inter- 
rupt. The Weg may not be thus profaned. It was now 
that we hear his first pronouncement in politics, in a school 
debate on the Reform Bill. 

* Gladstone was elected Secretary to the Union in 1 830, 
and President in the following year. It was soon after this 
that he attacked the measure ; and he spoke with such force, 
such overflowing conviction, that Lord Lincoln, transported 
with enthusiasm, at once wrote to his father to say that * a 
man had uprisen in Israel.' Dr. Charles Wordsworth says 
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of this speech that it was " better than any I heard in the 
House of Lords, though I followed the five days' debate in 
that House, and the Lords' debate was acknowledged to 
have been better than that in the Commons." The result of 
the speech was that Gladstone was invited to go and stay at 
Clumber during the long vacation, and the further result 
was that three years later he got inducted into the Duke of 
Newcastle's pocket borough of Newark.' 

Mr. Mozley recalled going to the Oxford Union one"" 
night and hearing Denison say : * I have just heard the best 
speech I ever heard in my life, by Gladstone, against the 
Reform Bill. But, mark my words, that man will one day 
be a Liberal, for he argued against the Bill on Liberal 
grounds.' This pleasant and vivacious writer adds, sarcas- 
tically, the comment : * No doubt Denison's own distracted 
political state had qualified him for entering into another 
man's mental complications. Possessed, as he was, by 
several spirits, he could understand the inconsistent utter- 
ances of one tormented in a like fashion.' 

One specimen alone of this effort has been preserved. It 

seems some wit among the collegians had devised a form of 

jest which consisted in the framing of ingenious questions 

with ironical stings at public men or notions of the day. 

Here are specimens : 

Whether any number of nothings would make something, and what 
multiple of Lord John Russell would be equal to Croker or Peel ?' 

* Whether suspicion be knowledge of human nature, and whether a 
philosopher be wise because he is incredulous ?* 

There is some pleasantry in this. But our hero,- who 

thinks he is nothing unless he is humorous, must try his 

vein, asking : 

* Whether the Pythagorean probation of five years' initiatory silence 
might not be advantageously combined with popular election under the 
Reform Bill?' 

This seems 'flat' enough — somewhat ponderous — but is there 
not a real pleasantry underlying the exquisite ironical sense 
of this jest, coming from one to whom * five years' initiatory 
silence ' would be equivalent to a * sentence of death ?' 
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Our young hero, it is seen, therefore, was a violent Tory 
at this era. That we might know with certainty, arguing 
from what he is now. Indeed, Professor Owen, who could 
speculate out a whole skeleton from a single bone, fur- 
nishes a system to apply to our hero — a guide, in a contrary 
sense ! What he is now or has been lately, that he was not 
long ago ! Many a clever young fellow has begun as a 
Tory, and changed his opinions as he grew older. But 
our hero, whose system is to contend that he was right ever, 
and in omnibus, does not admit this common contention. It 
was all another's fault — the fault of the place : 

* I trace in the education of Oxford of my own time one 
great defect Perhaps it was my own fault; but I must 
admit I did not learn when at Oxford that which I have 
learned since — namely, to set a due value on the imperish- 
able and inestimable principles of human liberty. The 
temper which I think too much prevailed in academic circles 
was to regard liberty with jealousy. ... I am not, in the 
least degree, conscious of having less reverence for antiquity, 
for the beautiful and good and precious * charges that our 
ancestors have handed down as a patrimony to our race, 
than I had in other days, when I held other political 
opinions. I have now learned to set the true value upon 
human liberty, and in whatever I have changed, there, and 
there only, has been the explanation of the change.' 

Now this seems unhandsome in the old William speaking 
of the young William. But this Oxford, whose fault it was, 
had then rejected him as her member. Perhaps ind^ tree. 

What a good, virtuous young man was our young William 1 
He was regarded * as the most religious young man of his 
set' He read the lessons then, as he has done since. He 
rebuked the wild, such as that profane, knocker-pulling 
Marquis of Waterford. A beautiful story is told of his nice 
sense of moral rectitude. He was a pretty regular attendant 
at morning 'chapel' in the Cathedral Having somehow 
missed several * chapels ' in succession, he was ordered by 
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the Censor to write out a hundred lines. * It was a custom 
that lines should be bought of the scouts at the rate of half- 
a-crown per hundred, so that the punishment was another 
way of fining a man two-and-sixpence. Gladstone's scout 
brought him a pcsnUy as a matter of course, when the student 
answered : " // will do me no harm to write the hundred lines'^ 
Having said which, he wrote them, and in his best hand too. ' 
What fine modesty this ! * It will do me no harm,' meaning, 
* It will profit exceeding much.' The poor scout must have 
looked rueful enough as he lost the anticipated hal^crown ; 
and, indeed, there this good action brought its own reward 
in the saving. 

The child is held the father of the man ; but it seems 
much more likely that the youth is the parent of the old 
man. The religion of good young Gladstone was very much 
that of the good old Gladstone — no fixed canon beyond 
impulse and feeling. We are told by Mr. Jennings that he 
was an * Inquirer,' in that he went everywhere. * He attended 
Burton's lectures on Divinity, which were always delivered 
before crowded audiences, and Pusey's on Hebrew. He 
went many times to hear Rowland Hill and Chalmers in 
their chapels, and braved the risk of rustication by so doing. 
It was held to be a most heinous offence for any undergraduate 
to enter a dissenting place of worship.' Recently asked about 
his recollecting F. D. Maurice, of whom prodigious accounts 
had been sent to Oxford by Hallam and others, he recalled, 
among others, the following striking and characteristic in- 
cident : 

* I remember,' he says, * walking out to hear a sermon, at 
March Baldon, by a certain Mr. Porter, a reverend and 
somewhat slow Evangelical. He preached on the text, 
" Perfect love casteth out fear ;" and I remember the fact ' — 
now it is coming — * of our discussing the sermon during the 
long walk home again.' Not a surprising thing of its kind, 
considering that they had gone out specially to hear the 
sermon. But how curious that that part of the incident 
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should alone have lingered in his memory ! It was natural, 
however, that he should be astonished at a singular feature 
of Maurice's character, namely, his often-destroying written 
work, rather than publish what he did not approve — what 
the good Gladstone describes as *not an intellectual fas- 
tidiousness, but the fastidiousness of conscience. ' A delicious 
phrase, surely, that must have been imported from the 
casuists. The common vulgar consciences, alas ! of us ordinary 
men have no 'fastidiousness' at all. It tells us what is 
wrong, and we do or abstain, according to the measure of 
our righteousness. But your exquisite hair-splitter does feel 
this fastidiousness. 

Miss Maurice also existed in his memory. *Yes, I re- 
member Miss E. Maurice very well — a very remarkable 
person ' (this with more marked emphasis) * I should think* 

In his recollections of Hope Scott, written for Mrs. Scott 
Maxwell, he gives some incidents of this period of his 
religious life. A boyish visit to hear some well-known dis- 
senting preacher gives rise to a soi-disant and rather 
odd display of scrupulousness in the retrospection; *yet 
I have to record our partnership on two occasions, 
in a proceeding which in Oxford was at that time — and 
perhaps would have been at any time — singular enough. 
At the hazard of severe notice'— only think! — *we went 
together to the Baptist Chapel of the place, once to hear 
Dr. Chalmers, and the other time to hear Mr. Rowland Hill ' 
This terrible step is, however, justified in the following 
characteristic pleading : 

* I had myself been brought up in what may be termed an 
atmosphere of Low Church.' So it was that * questions of 
communion or conformity at that date presented themselves 
to us, not unnaturally, as questions of academic discipline, so 
that we did not, I imagine, enter upon an inquiry whether 
we in any degree compromised our religious position by 
the act, or by the intention with which it was done.' 

Curious again, here, this compliment to the Low Church, 
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even with the qualifying * I imagine.' He had gone home 
for Christmas when a letter from Oxford brought him the 
news that he had won a first-class in mathematics. * Five 
names figure in the first. He had been obliged to study 
optics, hydrostatics, spherical trigonometry, something of 
astronomy ; and it is a wonder how he managed to do it all, 
even by working so regularly as he did' To do our hero 
justice, he was a brilliant youth, full of promise, and certain 
of future success. 

One of the incidents was his competing for the Ireland 
Scholarship, which, however, was awarded to one Brancker, 
a Shropshire boy, to the indignation of our hero. It is clear, 
from his own account, that it was his intolerable verbiage, 
and, stranger still, a tendency to his favourite casuistry, that 
lost him the prize. He tells the story himself, as usual, un- 
conscious of the effect. Mr. Jennings gives the letter : 

* I write to give you an account of the strange result of the Ireland 
Scholarship examination. The successful candidate is Brancker, of 
Wadham. Perhaps you do not know who Brancker is. He is a 
Shrewsbury boy^/>., has not yet left school, and sent up here to stand 
by way of practising himself, and to return probably by to-night's mail, 
lliis is all very funny. I now proceed to give you details. In the rear 
of Brancker are Scott and your hopeful pupil, placed aquales. Shortly 
after the grand event was known. Short sent for Scott and me, and he 
told us plainly the following news ; that he was very sorry he could not 
congratulate either of us, and that it had been an extremely near thing, 
and that in consequence the trustees had determined to present us both 
with books ; that ** taste," which he said was a word difficult to define, 
Jiad gained Brancker his victory ; and then he said, " Indeed, I do not 
know ivhat the result might have been if you two had not written such 
long answers r Scott then asked him to furnish some particulars. He 
abused him for free translation, me for my essay, on which he said his 
memorandum was ^^ desultory beyoftd belief^* and for throwing dust in 
the examine?^ s eyes — i.e., when asked y *^ Who wrote * God Save the 
Kingf* " answering^ " Thonlj^on wrote *Rule BHtannia.^'* But indeed, 
he said that he had as many oad marks against Brancker as against us ! 
Scott says Brancker is not near so good a scholar as he was himself 
when he came up ; but I hear in a roundabout way a report that Butler 
thinks him the best he has had since Kennedy. The oddest thing, 
however, of all Short said was his exposition of Brancker's merits — " He 
answered all the questions shorty and viost of them right." The old 
Growler was very kind, and said he had no doubt we should find the 
disappointment all for the best, to which one of us somewhat demurred ; 
when he asseverated vehemently that it was so, the other assented. 
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Upon this he exclaimed, "Aye ; but you don't believe it, I know !" He 
shook hands with us most heartily, and, though he moralised rough-shod, 
certainly behaved in a very friendly way. For myself, this is no cause 
of complaint in any way, for it has been the best possible combination 
of circumstances/ etc. 

For a combination of everything Gladstonian this little 
letter is delightful. So might he speak after some Egyptian 
debate when the Tories had the best of it They were all 
as mean and contemptible as the successful Brancker. He, 
W. E. G., really won— it was the best combination of cir- 
cumstances possible ; and he, of course, spoke at an fll^? 
ordinate length. How often since, alas ! nay even to this' '' ' 
hour, when asked, •Who wrote "God save the King"?' 
has he not answered, * Thompson wrote " Rule Britannia " ;' 
and how characteristic, too, that seeming to be * the oddest 
thing of air — the answering all the questions shorty and 
most of them right ! 
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1832. 

He gives an account of * that sorry business,' the Liverpool 
election, and to which he somehow contrives to impart a 
Gladstonian cast His brother, he says, took part in it, but 

* declined having anything to do with the expenditure during 
the contest, and so had not direct access to knowledge of 
the amount disbursed. The current rumour is that Ewart's 
expenses are ;^36,ooo, and Denison's ;^46,ooo ; but my 
brother says Ewart's are the greater of the two, and he 
knows Denison's to be ;^4 1,000.' Not a bad result of 
ignorance ! But he had declined, as we know, * having 
anything to do,' etc., and therefore^ or * so-,' had not 

* direct access ' to knowledge. Surely, thus spoke our later 

* repudiator ' who only meant * disapproval' 

He now stood for Parliament, and the attitude of our 

young candidate as he came before the Newark electors 

— he was then a good-looking, full-faced young man — was 

significant In the first place, the address he issued was of 

inordinate length, and must as a poster have covered an 

immense space. It was more of a treatise, and perhaps on 

this account unsuited to its purpose. It was dated * Clinton 

Arms, Newark, October 9th, 1832,' and inscribed *To the 

worthy and independent Electors of the Borough of Newark * 

— a document, says his admiring biographer, Mr. G. Barnett 

Smith, distinguished for * its ingenious reasoning ' upon the 

great question of Slavery : 

* Having now completed my canvass, I think it my duty as well to 
remind you of the principles on which I have solicited your votes, as 
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freely to assure my friends that its result has placed my success beyond 
a doubt. 

* I have not requested your favour on the ground of adherence to the 
opinions of any man or party, further than such adherence can be fairly 
understood from the conviction I have not hesitated to avow — that we 
must watch and resist that uninquiring and indiscriminaiing desire for 
change amongst us^ which threatens to produce, along with a partial 
good, a melancholy preponderance of mischief; which, I am persuaded, 
vi'ould aggravate beyond compulation the deep-seated evils of our social • 
state, and the heavy burthens of our industrial classes ; which^ by dis- 
turbing our peace, destroys confidence, and strikes at the root of pros- 
ferity. Thus it has done already ; and thus, we must therefore believe^ 

it will do, 

* For the mitigation of those evils we must, I think, look not only to 
particular measures, but to the restoration of sounder general principles. 
I mean especially that principle on which alone the incorporation of 
Religion with the State in our Constitution can be defended : that the 
duties of governors are strictly and peculiarly religious, and that legis- 
latures, like individuals, are bound to carry throughout their acts the 
spirit of the high truths they have acknowledged. Principles are now 
arrayed against our institutions ; and not by truckling nor by tempo- 
rising, not by oppression nor corruption, but by principles, they must 
be met. 

* Among their first results should be a sedulous and special attention 
to the interests of the poor, founded upon the rule that those who are 
the least able to take care of themselves should be most regarded by 
others. Particularly it is a duty to endeavour, by every means, that 
labour may receive adequate re?nuneration ; which, unhappily, among 
several classes of our fellow-countrymen, is not now the case. Whatever 
measures, therefore — whether by correction of the Poor Laws, allotment 
of cottage grounds, or otherwise — tend to promote this object, I deem 
entitled to the warmest support ; with all such as are calculated to 
secure sound moral conduct in any class of society. 

* I proceed to the momentous question of Slavery, which I have 
found entertained among you in that candid and temperate spirit which 
alone befits its nature, or promises to remove its difficulties. If I have 
not recognised the right of an irresponsible society to interpose between 
me and the electors, it has not been from any disrespect to its members, 
nor from unwillingness to answer theirs or any other questions on which 
the electors may desire to know my views. To the esteemed secretary 
of the society I submitted my reasons for silence ; and I made a point 
of stating these views to him, in his character of a voter. 

*As regards the abstract lawfulness of slavery, I acknowledge it 
simply as importing the right of one man to the labour of another ; and 
I rest it upon the fact that Scripture, the paramount authority upon such 
a point, gives directions to persons standing in the relation of master to 
slave, for their conduct in that relation ; whereas, were the matter 
absolutely and necessarily sinful, it would not regulate the manner. 
Assuming sin as the cause of degradation, it strives, and strives most 
effectually, to cure the latter by extirpating the former. We are agreed 
that both the physical and the moral bondage of the slave are to be 
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abolished. The question is as to the order, and the order only. Now» 
Scripture attacks the moral evil before the temporal one, and the tem- 
poral through the moral one, and I am content with the order which 
Scripture has established. 

' To this end I desire to see immediately set on foot, by impartial and 
sovereign authority, a universal and efficient system of Christian in- 
struction, not intended to resist designs of individual piety and wisdom 
for the religious improvement of the n^roes, but to do thoroughly what 
they can only do partially. 

* As regards immediate emancipation, whether wiih or without com- 
pensation, there are several minor reasons against it ; but that which 
weighs with me is, tiiat it would, I much fear, exchange the evils now 
affecting the negro for others which are weightier — for a relapse into 
deeper debasement, if not for bloodshed and internal war. \j&X. fitness 
be made a condition for emancipation ; and let us strive to bring him 
to that fitness by the shortest possible course. Let him enjoy the means 
of earning his freedom through honest and industrious habits ; thus the 
same instruments which attain his liberty shall likewise render him com- 
petent to use it ; and thus, I earnestly trust, without risk of blood, 
without violation of property, with unimpaired benefit to the negro, 
and with the utmost speed which prudence will admit, we shall arrive 
at that exceedingly desirable consummation, the utter extinction of 
slavery. 

*And now, gentlemen, as regards the enthusiasm with which you 
have rallied round your ancient flag, and welcomed the humble repre- 
sentative of those principles whose emblem it is, I trust that neither the 
lapse of time nor the seductions of prosperity can ever efface it from my 
memory. To my opponents my acknowledgments are due for the good- 
humour and kindness with which they have received me ; and while I 
would thank my friends for their zealous and unwearied exertions in my 
favour, I briefly but emphatically assure them that, if promises be an 
adequate foundation of confidence, or experience a reasonable ground 
of calculation, our victory is sure, 

* I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

* Your obliged and obedient servant, 

* W. E. Gladstone.* 

This is truly a most significant document, because our 
great man has departed in every particle from the doctrines 
and policy there laid down. It might almost serve as the ad- 
dress of an eloquent Tory, claiming support as an opponent 
of the present Premier. And here is the value of it — in the 
trying to formulate a guide to his perplexed life, viz., that 
we know at once in its perusal that all these things are 
destined to rejection, and that the opposite will be, by-and- 
by, adopted. Excellent and well pondered is the rebuke 
of that * uninquiring and indiscriminating desire for change,' 
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which so inevitably produces * a melancholy preponderance 
of mischief.' More curious still is it to find the * germ,' a 
word he dearly loves, of this happy political — shall we say 
casuistry? — which was thus early to become a second 
nature with him, and the * newest fashion in politics.' It 
was, in short, on this debilt that he at once made his bow as 
a HAIR-SPUTTER, youthful and engaging. The passage 
about slavery, with the appeal to Scripture as sanctioning 
slavery * in the aibstract^ is charming, and in his best later 
manner. *The question is as to order, and order only,' 
it may, therefore, wait until the moral remedy. 

Often, in these latter days, was it made matter of reproach 
to him that he had been an advocate for slavery. His 
father a slave-owner ! What ! the perfervid humanitarian, 
even as a young man in the flush of youth, to have it even 
imputed to him ! We might fancy some rash, impetuous 
utterances on the other side; heated proscriptions of the 
slave-owners, unsupported by sound arguments — this is 
what we would expect from the honest impatience of youth. 
But no ; and it remains recorded that our great man's first 
utterance and first act was in favour of slavery and slave- 
owning ! 

To this he was, no doubt, prompted by filial interest, his 
father being a large and important slave-monger. And this 
was no rash utterance; it was deliberate — a policy which 
he sustained and repeated for some time to come. 

Among the worthy Newcastle electors there were many 
who did not relish the refinement that slavery was to be 
maintained, by direction of Scripture, until the slave's moral 
sense had been elevated; and some angry feeling was shown. 
The truth is, such distinction to the vulgar appears to amount 
to holding the opposite view. The mob can only understand 
* yes * or ' no,' tout bonnement. Some unintelligent persons 
accordingly brought him to book on the hustings, with what 
profit will be seen. Already our good young man knew 
his casuistry well. One would think it was Mr. Ashmead 
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Bartlett pressing about the Egyptian or Affghan question, 
and our adroit Premier putting him aside in carte or tierce. 

* Mr. Gillson inquired of Mr. Gladstone how he came to 
Newark, after he had neglected to attend a meeting of the 
electors to which he was invited, and whether he was not 
the Duke of Newcastle's nominee ? 

* Mr. Gladstone wished to have Mr, GiUsorCs definition of 
the term ** nominee^^ and then he would answer. 

* Mr. Gillson said he meant a person sent by the Duke of 
Newcastle, to be pushed down the electors' throats, whether 
they would or not. 

■ Mr. Gladstone replied, then according to that definition 
he was not a nominee. He came to Newark by the invita- 
tion of the Red Club, than whom none were more respect- 
able and intelligent. The Club sent to the Duke of New- 
castle to know if he could recommend a candidate to them, 
and in consequence he was appealed to, and accepted the 
invitation of the Red Club. 

* Mr. Kelk asked Mr. Gladstone what he thought of the 
passage in Exodus xxL 16 — "He that stealeth a man and 
selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely be 
put to death ;" and whether his father was not a dealer in 
human flesh ? 

* Mr. Gladstone was aware of the crime of man-stealing 
being condemned. 

* Mr. Kelk : What state of things did he wish to return 
to ? and ought a man to be put to death for forging a £,1 
note the same as for killing his fellow creature ? 

* Mr. Gladstone said he had in view the time when our 
forefathers acted upon manly and God-fearing principles. 
We are not the nation we were two hundred years ago. The 
crime of forgery was difficult to decide upon, as we were a great 
commercial nation. The question put by Mr. Kelk, however, 
was easily answered in the negative. 

*Mr. Andrews, an elector, then entered upon along address 
on the subject of negro slavery, and required Mr. Glad- 
stone's opinion upon the subject. 
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* Mr. Gladstone gave it unequivocally that he desired the 
emancipation of slaves upon such terms a» would preserve 
them and the colonies from destruction. The slave ought 
first to be fully prepared for emancipation,^ 

And how well he put aside the awkwardness of being the 
Duke's nominee ; this, too, being worthy of his later days \ 

* Was he not invited by the Red Club ? They had asked the 
Duke to recommend them a candidate, and he had done so. 
But " nominee " ? — no, no !' I fancy the general feeling was. 
This young man * will do.' And his father, as he read, down 
at Fasque, the happy answer to the question, rubbed his 
hands and said once more, * Well done ' (or * doon ') 

* Wullie r Thus had the lad's * argufying the topic ' brought 
fruit. 

He was opposed by Mr. Handley and Sergeant Wilde, 
the same who married the Duke of Sussex's daughter, 
Mademoiselle D'Este. Mr. Gladstone headed the poll, 
receiving 882 votes, more than a hundred over Mr. Handley, 
while Wilde was defeated. 

In connection with this early election rather a touching 
incident occurred last year. Some sixteen survivors, * scot 
and lot' voters, who had cast their votes for the young 
member — alas ! fifty years ago — with a generous en- 
thusiasm — these were the * grand old man' days — deter- 
mined to celebrate the anniversary by dining together. It 
was a nice thought of these venerable voters ; and when the 
former member, now grown old like themselves, heard of it, 
he was both pleased and touched, and vowed he also would 
give them a memorial to celebrate the occasion. We can 
fancy the debate at Hawarden, and the speculations at 
Newark, as to what shape this token of gratitude would 
assume. A five-pound note — though a delicacy of offering 
money might interpose — or a handsome suit all round, or 
say a dozen of Champagne, * Mumm's extra sec,' to warm 
the cockles of the old voters' hearts. I believe myself there 
was a delicacy in offering what Mr. Dorrit called a * testi- 
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monial/ /.<?., cash, to persons of that condition. It is never 
refused — indeed, it would not be in the case of persons of 
superior rank. But here it is where the tact of our illustrious 
friend always fails him. Instead of these things, he sent 
them — what would you think ? A plum-pudding for their 
dinner ! He wrote : * Had I any hope of being free to 
attend, I would have begged the favour of an invitation for 
myself. As this cannot be, I ask that I may be allowed to 
direct my cook to supply a plum-pudding for the occasion ; and 
I beg to be informed of the day, so that it may not arrive 
loo soon or too late.' It was friendly and * nice * — I mean 
the thought — but I venture to say there was not one of the 
sixteen * scot and lot ' voters that did not * pass the remark ' 
that it was * shabby,' considering the obligations, and the 
way they had remembered the occasion. 

The allusion to Mumm suggests the extraordinary mode 
— a favourite with our hero — of expressing ignorance of a 
subject as though it were a merit Some one had alluded in 
the House to a drink named * Mum,' the meaning of which 
he professed his perfect ignorance of, and which, he said, was 
shared by the whole of the Revenue Department. * If he 
had consulted "Webster's Dictionary," he would have found 
" Mum or Mumme, a sort of strong beer, named after Chr. 
Mumme, who first made it." He was equally puzzled years 
ago with the word " Inkle," of which he said he does not 
believe anybody has ever been able to discover the meaning. 
If he had looked at the word in the dictionary, he would 
have found that * Inkle ' is a kind of broad tape. The word 
is also found in Shakespeare.' 

In the Parliament of 1833, we find our good young 
man again and at once boldly coming forward, not to say 
chivalrously, to vindicate the time-honoured institution of 
slavery, and at the same time do something for *the family.' 
He pleaded admirably and with infinite force, an attack 
being made on the Gladstones, as being singularly oppres- 
sive slave-owners in Demerara, and the excessive mortality 

3 
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was appealed to in proof. He challenged the statement 
respecting the decrease of seventy-one slaves upon the estate 
of Vreeden Hoop, which had been attributed to the increased 
cultivation of sugar. The real cause of the decrease lay in 
the very large proportion of Africans upon the estate. When 
it came into his father's possession, it was so weak, owing 
to the great number of Africans upon it, that he was obliged 
to add two hundred people to the gang. It was notorious 
that Africans were imported into Demerara and Trinidad 
up to a later period than into any other colony ; and he 
should, when the proper time arrived, be able to prove that 
the decrease on Vreeden Hoop was among the old Africans, 
and that there was an increase going on in the Creole popu- 
lation. The fact remains, however, that Mr. Gladstone's 
family received over ;^6o,ooo compensation for their slaves, 
of which cash our Great Man no doubt had his share. 

Gladstonian, too, was his answer to the charge that sugar 
cultivation was deleterious. He would ask, were there not 
certain employments in this and other countries more de- 
structive to life than others ? He would only instance those 
of painting and working in lead mines — a good touch this ! — 
both of which were well known to have that tendency. 

An attack had been made on his father's agent. This he 
triumphantly refuted by producing two letters ^tv/// the agent 
himself y in which that gentleman spoke in the kindest terms of 
the people under his charge ; described their state of happi- 
ness, content, and healthiness — their good conduct, and 
the infrequency of severe punishment — and recommended 
certain additional comforts, which he said the slaves well 
deserved. 

In another debate, he asked pointedly, * Were not English- 
men to retain a right to their own honestly and legally acquired 
property ?^ A happy variation of the vulgar phrase, * Hadn't 
a man a right to do what he liked with his own ?' But the 
cruelty did not exist, and he saw no reason for the attack which 
had recently been made upon the West India interest He 
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hoped the House would make a point to adopt the principle 
of compensation, and to stimulate the slave to genuine and 
spontaneous industry. If this were not done, and moral in- 
struction were not imparted to the slaves, liberty would prove 
u curse instead of a blessing to them. 

And now we must deplore that a young man starting in 
life on the platform, as it is called, of * a good young man,' 
should have thus early done many indiscreet, and yet, as we 
see now, truly Gladstonian things, which are put on record 
and damage the continuity and consistency pf his character. 
Of course, these are denied and explained, but there are so 
many to be denied and explained that we must still think 
there was some maladroitness or awkwardness which could 
be fruitful in such matters. Thus with the slave-trade, 
fagot-voters, etc. 

Not long since Mr. Darling, Conservative Candidate for 
Exeter, said at Stroud : * Mr. Gladstone made his money 
out of slaves. His father was a large owner of slaves, and 
Mr. Gladstone's early years in the House of Commons, 
when not defending the Irish Church, which he afterwards 
abolished, were devoted to trying to get the best price he 
could for the slaves his father sold to the State.' In 
the reply was enclosed the following letter from the 
Secretary : 

^January 24, 1884. 

*My dear Brand, 

* Mr. Gladstone is obliged to you for drawing his 
attention to Mr. Darling's speech as reported in the extract 
which you sent me. It generally happens that the more 
violent are the charges, the less foundation is there for them, 
and the charge attributed to Mr. Darling follows on these 
lines ; being as it is an absolute falsification of facts. In the 
Mirror of Parliament there is to be found a faithful account 
of Mr. Gladstone's parliamentary action in connection with 
the abolition of the slave-trade, but it is presumably useless 
to refer Mr. Darling to this, as those who make charges 
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rarely trouble themselves to substantiate them. I am to 
add that, except in Parliament, Mr. Gladstone took no share 
whatever in the slave-trade proceedings.' 

Just note the quaint doctrine here laid down, that * those 
who make charges rarely trouble themselves to substantiate 
them.' What of those against the House of Lords, against 
the Tories, against the Pope Pius ? 

Now, being thus ofificially and historically revealed as an 
ardent pro-slavery champion, steadily vindicating the cause 
through a long period, are we surprised to find persons 
appealing to this bit of ' ancient history ' as a rather tempt- 
ing weapon of offence ? One could equally fancy the average 
statesmen taking no notice, or smilingly admitting the truth 
with an * I was a young fellow and did not know as much 
fts I do now.' But then this would not be like our Glad- 
stone. // never occurred ! It was untrue ! This is the 
course to take, according to the new departure in politics. 

A capital illustration of his view is the side the great man 
took in the American War. He espoused the South, and 
he anticipated the success of the South ; and an expression 
to this effect, in 1862, gave umbrage to many of his friends. 
In a later explanation he acknowledged that he had made a 
wrong forecast, but still he was right all the time — perfectly ; 
in fact, was practically on the Northern side ! Let us listen 
to him : 

* I must confess,' he wrote, in August, 1867, * that I was 
wrong ; that I took too much on myself in expressing such 
an opinion. Yet the motive was not bad. My sympathies 
were then — where they had long before been, and where 
they are now — with the whole American people, I probably, 
like many Europeans, did not understand the nature and 
working of the American Union. I had imbibed con- 
scientiously, if erroneously, an opinion that twenty or 
twenty-four millions of the North would be happier and 
would be stronger (of course assuming that they would hold 
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together) without the South than with it, and also that the 
negroes would be much nearer to emancipation under a 
Southern Government than under the old system of the 
Union, which had not at that date (August, 1862) been 
abandoned, and which always appeared to me to place the 
whole power of the North at the command of the slave- 
holding interests of the South. As far as regards the special 
or separate interests of England in the matter, I, diifering 
from many others, had always contended that it was best for 
our interest that the Union should be kept entire.' 

His sympathies were with ' the whole American people,' 
though he sided with the Southern, etc The reason he did 
this was a deep interest in the North — all for their good ! 
Moreover, it was Xhtixfatdt that he took part with the South, 
from their protection of slavery. 

About this time it would appear that his worthy father 
had chosen to make his sons all * fagot-voters,' a matter of 
little or no importance. But thirty or forty years later, when 
he was careering through Midlothian, inveighing against 
voters and the creation of fagot-voters, who were putting him 
in peril, some recollection of this recurred to certain old 
Tories, and it was considered a good election point Our 
Great Man, however, did not ignore this trivial charge, which 
would have been prudent, but denied it, which set people 
on making further search. 

His argument is ingenious — but he began by an in toio 
denial : * As far as I can remember what happened thirty- 
three years ago, the statements of the Courant are, I will not 
S2iy false, but groundless. My recollection is that my father 
possessed a small estate in Ross-shire, and, having four sons 
who were dependent on him, did give them four sections of 
his property, or bond fide rights of law in relation to it, which 
made them bond fide voters for the county, arid that these 
claims were admitted and duly registered.' 

It will be seen he speaks of * four sections of his property * 
— ^bond fide rights of law in relation to it 3' thus con- 
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veying the idea that he was providing for them with these 

* sections/ they being * dependent ' on him. Thus all may 
presume that the story of the appeal, rejection, and ^fic- 
titious qualification,' is, ^ I will not say false, but groundless' 

This happy phrase furnished a valuable working-tooL 
There are innumerable statements of our Great Man which 
adversaries impudently hold to be untrue, but which he 
can prove are, * I will not say false, but groundless.' Then 
he proceeded to argue : * I will not excuse a transaction 
which wants no excuse, for I do not complain of the Duke 
of Buccleugh investing his own children, dependent on hini^ 
with rights of property^ conveying electoral rights in respect of 
a portion of what they received from him. Such were the 
votes, according to my recollection^ in Ross-shire, and such 
are not the fagot-votes which will now long be remembered 
in connection with the county of Midlothian.' 

This is rather an involved description of fagot-voting, but 
it comes round to this — that an * awkward ' act, when it is 
done by a father for his child, ceases to be awkward ; or, to 
extend the principle, a similar act done by a Prime Minister 
for one of his followers destroys all vulgar analogies. 

These doings of the worthy father were inconvenient ; 
hence he requested the person to whom he was writing on the 

* fagot-vote ' question to bear in mind * that, had this trans- 
action been as blameworthy as it was innocent, the blame 
must have belonged to Toryism^ and not to the Liberal party* 
A hit at worthy old John Gladstone, of Fasque, who pro- 
phesied *he would ruin the country yet' 

The truth was that in the year 1835, when it seems 
he claimed registry under his fagot-vote, it was rejected by 
the Court as being a colourable or * fictitious qualification.* 
He then appealed to a higher tribunal, but the judgment 
was aflfirmed. This might seem conclusive, but the matter 
was forgotten in the whirl and triumph of the Midlothian 
Election Campaign. Years went by, when a pleasant and 
clever brochure, which had an enormous sale, called the 
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* Gladstone Almanack/ illustrating each day with some Glad- 
stone event, and making very merry over our Great Man, 
fell under his eye, and was brought to his notice, when, 
to the astonishment perhaps of the authors, he wrote, or 
caused to be written — for we must speak by the card — 

* that he has too much confidence in the good sense and 
fairness of the public to imagine they will be misled by 
the gross misrepresentations which the " Almanack '* con- 
tains, and the glaring vulgarities which characterize it ; and 
he would not in ordinary course have thought it needful to 
notice in detail any of its assertions ; but as you have asked 
him specifically for a refutation of charges comprised in the 
publication, he authorizes me to say that there is no truth 
in the assertion that in 1845 he and his brothers claimed to 
be registered as " fagot-voters " for Ross-shire (he and they 
were perfectly legitimate voters).' 

In reply, it was stated by the lively authors, who knew 
their Mr. Gladstone by heart : 

*Mr. Gladstone seems to have taken advantage of a 
clerical error, and says there is no truth in the assertion 
that in 1845 ^^ ^i^^ ^is brothers claimed to be registered 
as " fagot-voters " for Ross-shire. This is no doubt strictly 
accurate, so far as it goes, but all the evidence serves to 
show that he didradkt the attempt to be registered in 1835. 
Turning to an official volume, published in Edinburgh in 
1842, and entitled "Notes of the Decisions of the Appeal 
Court of Registration at Inverness," we find at page 49, 
"Cases of Gladstones, County of Ross, 1835." Here it is 
set forth that Mr. Gladstone's claim to enrolment was met 
by the allegation that the conveyance was fictitious. This 
allegation the Sheriff sustained, and refused to enrol It 
was offered by the objectors that the claimant should appear 
on oath, and he was written to for this purpose, but he did 
not attend, and no excuse was made for his absence. Subse- 
quently he appealed to the Sheriff Court at Inverness, but 
the judgment of the Sheriff of Ross and Cromarty was sus- 
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tained. If further proof be necessary, it is to be found in 
the evidence, given on May 3rd, 1837, by Mr. Swinton, 
Advocate, Edinburgh, to the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Fictitious Voting (Scotland). Mr. Swinton 
described the case fully (page 83), and his evidence has 
never been challenged.' 

How characteristic ! Like the youthful Herbert, deny- 
ing that a certain incident occurred because the place had 
been fixed at Cork instead of Killarney ! Long after, when 
Mr. Disraeli taunted him with his advocacy of Reform 
at Oxford, our Great Man was able to fling it back 
with the reproach that it was unworthy to attack him for 
the opinions of his boyhood. But, ingenious and ready 
as this was, it scarcely seems to hold. He was conspicu- 
ously earnest and fervent in these opinions, which he held 
for many years later. They therefore belong to a long 
period. Neither were these mere boyish politics of a 
debating society. He was writing letters to the papers — to 
the Times and to the Standard — propagating his opinions. 

It was in 1832 that he drew up a kind of manifesto that was 
inserted in the Times. In it the case of the Conservatives 
was ably put, and the document is remarkable from con- 
taining a sturdy protest against the infatuation of men who 
were encouraging the people to hope too much from the 
Bill. And one of his surviving electors writes to Mr. Jen- 
nings in this partial strain : 

* We all admired his pluck, and I can tell you it needed a 
good deal of courage to stand up and tell the mob the truth, 
with infuriated howls filling the air, and big stones flying 
about. The stones were not thrown in fun: there were 
plenty of men in the crowd who would have cut open Mr. 
Gladstone's head if they could. Serjeant Wilde (the Whig 
candidate) told the roughs everything he thought likely to 
please them, and Gladstone's good sense coming afterwards 
was like cold water, which they didn't like. They drowned 
his voice, and anybody who had judged from what was said 
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against him in the streets would have thought there was no 
chance of his being elected. His red-letter placards were 
torn off the walls, and a coffin was carried about, with the 
words ; "Young Gladstone's Ambition" on it. But he was 
returned all the same by a majority of 163 over Wilde, and 
I don't think the Duke's influence helped him much. Wilde 
polled 719, and if the Duke had put up his own son instead 
of Gladstone, I believe Wilde would have carried it. Glad- 
stone won by his honesty. Some electors who had sup- 
ported Wilde at the former elections, and had been strong 
for Reform, gave him their votes because they wanted to 
hear of him in the House of Commons. The women were 
generally for him, and I remember a Mrs. Burton, wife of a 
tailor in the town, screaming to an apprentice of her hus- 
band's who was blustering about the people getting their 
rights : ** Go and listen to Mr. Gladstone, you silly lad. If 
you think a time's coming when the gentlefolks '11 cut out 
your breeches for you while you ride in their coaches, that's 
all Wiide stuff.. Gladstone '11 teach you better." ' 

When the Liverpool Bribery Bill was brought in, dis- 
franchising certain freemen who had been guilty of bribery, 
he opposed it. He also spoke in favour of the Irish Church 
— in favour of keeping the Universities closed, etc. 

In December of 1834, when the 'hurried Hudson' was 
rushing into the chambers of the Vatican to fetch over Sir 
Robert Peel, he was offered, and accepted, the Junior Lord- 
ship of the Treasury. Just as in our days the little Herbert 
(his own Benjamin) was thus appointed. He was returned 
again for Newark, and escorted through the town, seated 
in a splendid and elegant carriage, drawn by six beautiful 
grey horses. 

His address was remarkable for one admirable declaration : 
The best friends of the late Ministry had been alienated 
from it in consequence of its tendency towards rash, violent, 
and indefinite innovation ; and there were even * those among 
ihe servants of the King who did not scruple to solicit the 
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suffrages of their constituents with promises to act on the 
principles of Radicalism.' He then went on to say, *The 
question has, as it appears to me, become, whether we 
are to hurry onwards at intervals, biit not long ones, through 
the medium of the ballot, short parliaments, and other 
questions called popular, into Republicanism and Anarchy/ 
A wise and cautious sentiment In 1835 he became Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies ; but the Ministry to which he 
belonged was defeated on the question of considering the 
temporalities of the Irish Church. As this was a pet ques- 
tion of his own, the young Secretary spoke warmly in defence 
of that institution : * If in the administration of this great 
country the elements of religion should not enter — if those 
who were called upon to guide it in its career should be 
forced to listen to the caprices and to the whims of every 
body of visionaries, they would lose that station all great 
men were hitherto proud of. He hoped that he should never 
live to see the day when any principle leading to such a result 
would be adopted in this country? 

Memorable words indeed, but they did not save the 
Ministry, and they had to resign. Now in opposition he is 
again found pleading for his favourite cause — that of slavery. 
O'Connell and others denounced the new system of slave 
apprenticeship as only a disguised form of oppression. But 
the young Gladstone vindicated the slave-owners once more. 
At the General Election in 1837 he stood for Manchester 
as well as Newark — that is to say, he was put in nomina- 
tion and voted for. He declared that he would not stand. 
By that odd fatality which seems to attend his personality — 
even in opposition to his written denials — it was insisted 
that he meant to stand ; that he had promised to find ^^500 
towards expenses, etc. He was proposed, secured a large 
number of votes, and attended a dinner given in his honour 
at the Bush Inn, where he gave the world what was perhaps 
the first recorded specimen of Gladstonian humour. 

* I have been told,' he said, * that certain parties in Man- 
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Chester were pleased to send over to Newark a Radical 
candidate to oppose me. I believe Manchester receives 
annually from Newark a great deal of useful commodities in 
the shape of malt and flour ; and it was upon the principle 
of a balance of trade that this Radical candidate was sent. 
If, instead of sending back this Radical candidate, they had 
sent back one of their sacks of flour, they would have sent 
back what was nearly as intelligent, and much more useful' 

This was received with roars of laughter, and the likening 
of a Radical to a sack of flour was in his later vein. Still, 
notwithstanding the applause at the Bush, it may be doubted 
if he has any humour in his composition, or little more than 
what amounts to what is called *wut.' In 1838 this truly 
entete advocate of slavery and all connected with it was again 
on his legs, pleading to the alarming extent of * thirty-three 
columns ' for that institution. This time he was particularly 
hurt by the cruel slanders on the planters. 

* Oh, sir r he cried passionately, * with what depth of desire 
have I longed for this day ! Sore, and wearied, and irritated, 
perhaps, with the grossly exaggerated misrepresentations, 
and with the utter calumnies that have been in circulation 
without the means of reply, how do I rejoice to meet them 
in free discussion before the face of the British Parliament t 
and I earnestly wish that I may be enabled to avoid all 
language and sentiments similar to those I have reprobated 
in others.' Then he uttered this memorable sentence : 
* Negro labour had a marketable value, and it would be unjust 
to those who had the right in it to deprive them of itJ* 

At this time we can see perfectly the rather alarming de- 
velopment of the great Weg; and he was already gaining 
the reputation of possessing that machine for talking, into 
which you have only to insert any subject, turn the handle, 
and a speech issues * thirty-three ' or more columns, down 
to the thirteen or fourteen miles of newspaper issued last 
year ! Mr. John Fisher Murray, an intelligent word-painter 
of his time, thus sketches him : 
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* He is well informed on most of the subjects which usually 
occupy the attention of the Legislature ; and he is happy in 
turning his information to good account. He is ready on 
all occasions which he deems fitting ones with a speech in 
favour of the policy advocated by the party with whom he 
acts. His extempore resources are ample. Few men in 
the House can improvise better. It does not appear to cost 
him an effort to speak. He is a man of very considerable 
talent, but has nothing approaching to genius. His abilities 
are much more the result of an excellent education and of 
mature study than of any prodigality of nature in the distri- 
bution of her mental gifts. / have no idea that he will ever 
acquire the reputation of a great statesman. His views are not 
sufficiently profound or enlarged for that ; his celebrity in the 
House of Commons will chiefly depend on his readiness and 
dexterity as a debater^ in conjunction with the excellence of his 
elocution^ and the gracefulness of his manner when speaking^ 

* He is plausible/ goes on the same critic, * even when 
most in error. When it suits himself or his party, he can 
apply himself with the strictest closeness to the real point 
at issue ; when to evade the point is deemed most politic, 
no man can wander from it more widely.' * Mr. Gladstone's 
talent for amplification,' says Mr. Smith, * has led the writer 
in this last phrase to do him an injustice. That which 
seemed to him an evasion of the question was possibly 
capable of another explanation, and certainly that which is 
merely a politic course of action has never been allowed to 
sway Mr. Gladstone throughout his long public life. He 
has frequently acted upon impulse — the irresistible impulse 
of his own convictions. Whether these impulses — generous 
and sincere as they have ever been — have invariably also 
been in accord with true political and social progress, is a 
question which has always divided, and will probably con- 
tinue to divide, public opinion in this country.' 

It was about this time that he first met Lord Aberdeen — 
a statesman who was regarded with singular esteem and 
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affection by all his contemporaries. We could fancy that 
the young politician could have selected no better model : 
but, it proved, Magis admtrandum quam imitandum. 

In a pleasing passage he tells Sir Arthur Gordon of his 
first introduction to this nobleman, and it is worth noting 
how impressed he was with that * peculiar purity and gentle- 
ness ' which is ar^attraction in a statesman. That, indeed, 
was the note of the old school of statesmen — allowance for 
others, even for opponents — toleration — good-humour. 

* On an evening in the month of January, 1835, during 
what is called the short government of Sir Robert Peel, I 
was sent for by Sir Robert Peel, and received from him the 
offer, which I accepted, of the Under-Secretaryship of the 
Colonies. From him I went on to your father, who was 
then Secretary of State in that department, and who was 
thus to be, in official home-talk, my master. Without any 
apprehension of hurting you, I may confess that I went in 
fear and trembling. I knew Lord Aberdeen only by public 
rumour. Distinction of itself, naturally and properly, rather 
alarms the young. I had heard of his high character, but I 
had also heard of him as a man of cold manners, and close 
and even haughty reserve. It was dark when I entered his 
room — the room on the first-floor, with the bow-window 
looking to the Park — so that I saw his figure rather than his 
countenance. I do not recollect the matter of the conver- 
sation ; but I well remember that before I had been three 
minutes with him, all my apprehensions had melted away 
like snow in the sun, and I came away from that interview 
conscious indeed — as who could fail to be conscious ? — of 
his dignity, but of a dignity so tempered by a peculiar puriiy 
and gentleness^ and so associated with impressions of his 
kindness, and even friendship, that I believe I thought more 
about the wonder of his being at that time so misunder- 
stood by the outer world, than about the new duties and 
responsibilities of my new office. I was only, I think, for 
about ten weeks his Under-Secretary. But as some men 
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hate those whom they have injured, so others love those 
whom they have obliged; and his friendship continued 
warm and unintermitting for the subsequent twenty-six years 
of his life.' 

Alas ! Magis admirandum quam imitandum^ again ! This 
fine and delicate appreciation of so worthy a model has 
worked but little effect on him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

It was in 1838 that this best specimen of what is called the 
* rising young man ' — and * a good young man, too ' — put 
forth his first book — progenitor x)f a long line. For this 
most copious of talkers — the grand Weg — is no less gifted 
in literary composition, and his pen gallops away with the 
same speed that his tongue does. The * Gladstone style * is 
a strange thing — sui generis— tvet at the same level — 
moving on with the slow automatic force of the waters of 
a canal. It was entitled *The State considered in its 
relations to the Church.' A somewhat cumbrous title, 
which the public usually shortens for him into * Gladstone 
on Church and State.' It made a great impression, and, 
I fancy, without any disrespect to our hero, because it was 
one of his few genuine efforts. He had put his heart into 
it — he felt and had studied the subject deeply. Ah, these 
were the older days of fervour and purpose, when dogma 
reigned supreme, and vulgar latitudinarianism was held in 
horror. 

The following curious passage appears in a postscript to a 
letter addressed by Carlyle to Emerson, on February 8, 
1839 : 

' One of the strangest things about these New England 
orations (Emerson's), is a fact I have heard, but not yet 
seen, that a certain W. Gladstone, an Oxford prize scholar, 
Tory M.P., and devout Churchman of great talent and 
hope, has contrived to insert a piece of you {first Oration 
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it must be) in a work of his own on " Church and State," 
which makes some figure at present ! I know him for a 
solid, serious, sober-minded man ; but how, with his 
Coleridge shovel-hattism, he has contrived to link himself 
to you, there is the mystery. True men of all creeds, it 
would seem, are brothers.' 

He had attended a series of lectures, at Harrow, on the 
same subject of Church and State, given by Dr. Chalmers, 
who * treated it with a profuse eloquence and a noble and 
almost irresistible fervour. Those lectures drove me upon 
the hazardous enterprise of handling the same subject upon 
what I thought a sounder basis.' His friend Hope warmly 
entered into the design, and entered upon a searching, yet 
most tender criticism of the details, and saw it through the 
press, when its author had to go abroad on account of severe 
over-strain of the eyes. 

This book might be called a most unlucky one, con- 
sidering it was a serious performance — studied, inspired by 
friends, carefully and thoughtfully worked out — a formal 
and elaborate religious programme — the work not of a 
youth, but of a man of thirty, an age when opinions are 
thoroughly formed and deliberate, and when he may be 
called youngish rather than young, the phrase *a young 
man ' generally ceasing after five-and-twenty. 

An extraordinary analysis of character shows that already 
our hero was beginning to perplex and mystify, not to say 
attract and bewilder, critical minds. *At the threshold,' 
Macaulay says, * it would not be at all strange if Mr. Glad- 
stone were one of the most unpopular men in England.' 
He admits his * abilities and his demeanour to have gained 
him the goodwill of all parties,' so his first appearance as an 
author is * an interesting event.' 

Just as though he had before him the old Gladstone of 
our time, he proceeds to accuse him of using that nebulous 
language, and thus * deluding first himself and then his 
readers.' This fault no adequate care or adjusting can 
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correct. * The more strictly he reasons on his premises, the 
more absurd are the conclusions which he brings out. And 
when at last his good sense and good nature recoil from the 
horrible practical inferences to which his theory leads, he is 
reduced sometimes to take refuge in arguments inconsistent 
with his doctrines and to false history.' Now he more 
prudently no longer recoils from his conclusion, but stoutly 
maintains that it is not * horrible,' or does not flow from the 
premises, or, better still, that he never maintained such 
premises — surely a more practical mode than the old 
system. 

The foundation of his book is that the propagation of 
religious truth is one of the duties of the State. Here, too, 
we find the wonderful defence of the Irish Church Estab- 
lishment : * We believe that that which we place before the 
Irish people is, whether they know it or not, calculated to 
be beneficial to them ; and that if they know it not now, 
they will know it when it is presented to them fairly. Shall 
we, then, purchase their applause at the expense of their 
spiritual interests ?' 

He was for unity, too — the unity of the fifteenth century 
with the 'active and searching spirit of the sixteenth.' He 
might as well, Macaulay says, wish to be in two places at 
once. Later, he was wishing, on the same principle, to be a 
Tory and a Liberal at the same time, indeed presenting a 
melancholy picture. There is a large allowance of incon- 
sistent principle here, such as paying a pittance to priests to 
minister to Catholic soldiers. 

At all events, this event was to strike the note of the long 
series of incongruities that mark his course. Needless to say 
that this Gladstone, who passionately vindicated, almost as 
a matter of faith, the union of Church and State, was to be 
the first to destroy that union ; needless to say, too, that he 
has since been obliged to contend that he never held that 
theory. 

This well-known review of Macaulay has perhaps done 
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more for this book than the author's talent. It dealt in 
much praise, but its real merit is the extraordinary sagacity 
with which the essayist, a young man himself, made out the 
character of the writer : 

*He seems,' wrote Macaulay, *in many respects well 
qualified for philosophical observation. His mind is of large 
grasp ; nor is he deficient in dialectical skill. But he does 
not give his intellect fair play. There is no want of light, 
but a great want of what Bacon would have called dry light. 
Whatever Mr. Gladstone sees is refracted and distorted by a 
false medium of passions and prejudices. His style bears a 
remarkable analogy to his mode of thinking, and, indeed, 
exercises great influence on his mode of thinking. His 
rhetoric, though often good of its kind, darkens and per- 
plexes the logic which it should illustrate. Half his acute- 
ness and diligence^ with a barren imagination and a scanty 
vocabulary^ would have saved him from almost all his mistakes. 
He has one gift most dangerous to a speculator — a vast 
command of a kind of language^ grave and majestic^ but of 
vague and uncertain import ; of a kind of language which 
affects us much in the same way in which the lofty diction 
of the chorus of "Clouds" affected the simple-hearted 
Athenian.' 

The historian had met Gladstone in Rome. * We talked 
and walked together,' he says, * in St. Peter's during the best 
part of an afternoon. He is both a clever and an amiable 
man.' 

Receiving an early copy of the review, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote to thank him in effusive terms, and certainly must 
have been grateful for small mercies. * The candour and 
single-mindedness it exhibits are, in one who has been 
long connected in the most distinguished manner with the 
Liberal party, so rare as to be almost incredible In these 
lacerating times one clings to everything of personal kind- 
ness in the past ; and if you will allow me, I shall earnestly 
desire to carry with me such a recollection of your mode of 
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dealing with a subject upon which the attainment of truth, 
we shall agree, so materially depends upon the temper in 
which the search for it is instituted and conducted.' 

That Macaulay was pleased with this tribute is oddly 
inferred from the fact that he kept it for years, * a compli- 
ment, except in this single instance, never paid to any 
correspondent' He said, in reply, he had seldom been 
more gratified. He had heard much about him from people 
opposed to him in politics, and all that was good, which led 
him to regard him with respect and good will ; though he 
' was half afraid, when he read himself over again in print, 
that his button, as is too common in controversial fencing, 
had come off his foil.' 

Some forty years later our Gladstone took pen in hand to 
give his estimate of the man, now passed away, who had 
thus dealt with htm : 

* It has been observed that neither in art nor letters did 
Macaulay display that faculty of the higher criticism which 
depends upon certain refined perceptions and the power of 
subtle analysis. . . . He could not wait to ascertain whether 
his idea, formed at a first view, really agreed with the ulti- 
mate presentation of facts. When hot upon his work, he 
seems to lose all sense of the restraint of facts and the laws of 
moderation. He vents the strongest paradoxes, sets up the 
most violent caricatures, and handles the false weight and 
measure as effectively as if he did it knowingly.' 

He looks forward to a day when the edition of his works 
will need corrective notes, so distorted and perverse is the 
effect produced. What a cloudland does this eminent Being 
live in ! Is it the blindness produced by perpetual flat- 
teries, such as he charged to the account of the late Pope ? 
For it will be seen he is here describing himself and his 
style. 

Not content with this treatise, another, on * Church 
Principles considered in their Results,' followed in 1840. 
Even this title is significant of his mind ; for it seemed to 
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imply something fleeting or dependent, as though the prin- 
ciples were to be taken up or laid aside, or to be judged by 
their * results/ One would fancy that a Church was too 
lofty to be put to such trial. No Roman Catholic would 
write thus of his own Church. 

As regards Rationalism, he laid down: * The understanding 
is incompetent to determine the state of the affections, but 
is, on the contrary, governed by them in respect to the 
elementary ideas of religion. That, therefore, to rely upon 
the understanding, misinformed as it is by depraved affec- 
tions, as our adequate instructor in matters of religion, is 
most highly irrational' 

In the debates on education he protested against paying 
the money of the State to a set of men whose business it 
would be to inculcate erroneous doctrines. When, in 1841, 
the Whig Government resigned, and Sir Robert Peel came 
in once more, Mr. Gladstone became Vice-President of' the 
Board of Trade and Master of the Mint, assuring his 
Newark constituents that they might rely on having 'adequate 
protection.' 

In the month of July, 1839, he married Miss Catherine 
Glynne, daughter of Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, of 
Hawarden Castle, Flintshire. * They had eight children ; 
seven still survive. The eldest is William Henry ; and the 
second, the Rev. Stephen Edward Gladstone, is Rector of 
Hawarden. The third and fourth sons are Henry Neville 
and Herbert John Gladstone. The former is in trade. Mr. 
Gladstone's eldest daughter, Anne, is married to the Rev. 
E.^ C. Wickham, M.A., head-master of Wellington College ; 
the second daughter, Miss Catherine Jessy Gladstone, died 
in 1850. Two other daughters still survive in addition to 
Mrs. Wickham, viz., the Misses Mary and Helen Gladstone. 
As Sir John Gladstone had the pleasure of seeing his son 
William Ewart become a distinguished member of the 
British Senate, so Mr. Gladstone in his turn was able to 
witness his eldest son take his seat in the House of Commons.* 
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During the years that followed the Corn Law agitation, 
we find our Gladstone opposing absolute repeal, refining, as 
in the case of the slaves. The question was, what amount 
of relaxation the country would bear. All through he 
opposed the various attempts at bringing the matter on. 
But, passing by some slight incidents and indications of 
political laxity, in which he ever showed his tendency to 
avoid main issues, we come to the first genuine display or 
pronouncement of the New Politics — the revolution in the 
system and upsetting of the old fashions, and the credit of 
which reform is due altogether to our hero. 
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CHAPTER VL 
1845. 

This application of judicious refinements was to supplant the 
old coarse rough-and-ready fashions. Thus, when a member 
of the Government found a measure opposed to his prin^ 
ciples, he resigned. He then became free, and there was 
no more about it. But this was not the via media which 
our friend applied to politics. It was in 1845 when 
Sir Robert Peel proposed increasing the Maynooth Grant. 
This was surely endorsing error, and opposed to our friend's 
principles as laid down — perhaps too rashly — in his recent 
books; the first of a long line of similar inconveniences 
with which our great man, by his own act, has worried and 
harassed himself. As a fine tribute and sacrifice to prin- 
ciple, he actually resigned his office sooner than vote for 
what his conscience did not approve! Still, there was a 
curious and novel note touched in his speech, which for us 
that know him well by this time might have aroused sus- 
picion : * It has been my conviction that although I was not 
to fetter my judgment as a member of Parliament by a 
reference to abstract theories, yet, on the other hand, it was 
absolutely due to the public and due to myself that I should, 
so far as in me lay, place. myself in a position to form aa 
opinion upon a matter of so great importance, that should 
not only be actually free from all bias or leaning with respect 
to any consideration whatsoever, but an opinion that should 
be unsuspected On that account, I have taken a course 
most painful to myself in respect to personal feelings, and 
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have separated myself from men with whom, and under 
whom, I have long acted in public life, and of whom I am 
bound to say, although I have now no longer the honour 
of serving my most gracious Sovereign, that I continue to 
regard them with unaltered sentiments both of public regard 
and private attachment' 

This seemed all fine and grand. The admirers tell us 
that * by this act of strict conscientiousness Mr. Gladstone 
thus severed himself from a Ministry in which he had rapidly 
risen to power and influence. His motives were appreciated 
by men of all parties, and it was generally predicted that 
one so useful to the State could not long remain in the 
position of a private member.' 

Sacrifice of pelf, office and honour, is, after all, a very 
sound test of principle ; and, to their honour be it said, we 
have a tolerably long list of native statesmen who retired 
into the ranks sooner than support what was distasteful to 
their conscience. No doubt many doubtful hearts have 
lamented the hard necessity, and would have been deeply 
grateful to anyone who devised some via media — some mode 
in which principle should be asserted, and at the same time 
emolument and place not sacrificed. It was reserved for our 
ingenious hero to devise this, and the younger statesmen of 
our day should perpend and inwardly digest it. 

Here is this useful recipe of the New Politics : Our young 
man, having thrown up his office, took his seat in the rank 
and file, and was, no doubt, much admired and commended; 
but when the measure was introduced, to the surprise of all> 
having now informed his mind, he made a very warm 
speech in its favour. * In opposition to the feeling out-of- 
doors, and to his awn deeply-cherished prepossessions^ he an- 
nounced that he was prepared to give his deliberate support 
to the measure.' The question was to a considerable extent 
newy as the grant, instead of annual, was to be made per- 
manent' The fact was, he had really retired to have an 
opportunity of dispassionately considering the question 
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apart from the disturbing influences of place : and having 
contemplated the question, he was fortunate enough to see 
it in a light that, by accident^ favoured his interest. * Oh, 
well done, Wullie !' as old John Gladstone would say. 

Accordingly, later in the year, he was, as a matter of 
course, recalled to take up his position anew in the Cabinet ! 
This ingenious recipe for preserving the air of consistency 
is, again, well worth the notice of our young statesmen ; but 
to him the credit of introducing it is due. 

He was already pretty considerably advanced on another 
path which led to his new system, viz., that of neutralizing 
old utterances which had had their effect at the moment. 
For every effort and manifestation should surely be directed 
to the business in hand, and, like a spent shell, should have 
no effect beyond the immediate explosion. 

This principle, which also belongs to the new politics, he 
seems to have held to steadily, to the annoyance of outsiders 
jind opponents, of the whole who tried to hamper him by 
appeals to those old efforts and utterances. So with the 
Corn Laws, the repeal of which he adopted — that is, saw 
that they must be adopted : a good reason. 

This, however, and the other changes, entailed his with- 
drawal from Newark. Principle had again stepped in and 
entailed the sacrifice. In a valedictory address, dated 
January 5th, 1846, he explained it thus : 

*By accepting the office of Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, I have ceased to be your representative in Parlia- 
ment On several accounts I should have been peculiarly 
desirous at the present time of giving you an opportunity to 
pronounce your constitutional judgment on my public con- 
duct, by soliciting at your hands a renewal of the trust which 
I have already received from you on five successive occa- 
sions, and held during a period of thirteen years. But as I 
have good reason to believe that a candidate recommended 
to your favour through local connections may ask your 
suffrages, it becomes my very painful duty to announce to 
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you, on that ground alone^ my retirement from a position 
which has afforded me so much of honour and of satisfaction. ' 

He did not ever contest the seat Still, that odd phrase, 
*A candidate recommended to your favour through local 
connections,' seems obscure and inconsistent with this noble 
spirit of withdrawal. He had told us before, when heckled 
on the hustings, that he did not owe the seat to a patron, 
but to the Red Club, who had mentioned his name. How- 
ever, as his admirer, Barnett Smith, incautiously tells us : 
* The Duke of Newcastle was an ardent Protectionist, and 
could not sanction the candidature of a supporter of Free 
Trade principles. His patronage was therefore of necessity 
withdrawn from Mr. Gladstone ; but, unless his action could 
have been endorsed by the constituencyy the latter would 
naturally have felt honourable scruples in continuing to 
represent, merely under the friendship and influence of the 
Duke, a borough for which he had so long sat upon opposite 
principles.' 

It was not until the autumn of 1847 that he was returned 
to the House and began his long connection with the Con- 
servative University of Oxford. His opponent was Mr. Round, 
the old-crusted Protestant. In his address, he applied hap- 
pily another of the useful principles of the New Politics, 
viz., that when a principle you have supported does not meet 
public support or recognition, it is no use thrusting it on 
the unwilling; you should adopt those only that are sure of 
reception. Of course, it is open to the objection that this 
^ looseness of reception ' engenders itself some looseness of 
principle. But we are now speaking of how to get on, 
which is the basis of the New Politics. He confessed that 
when he entered Parliament, and for many years after, he 
had struggled for the exclusive support of the national 
religion by the State, but in vain. The time was against 
him. *I found that scarcely a year passed without the 
adoption of some fresh measure involving the national 
recognition, and the national support, of various forms of 
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religion, and in particular tjiat a recent and fresh provi3ion 
had been made for the propagation from a public chair of 
Arian or Socinian doctrines. The question remaining for 
me was, whether, aware of the opposition of the English 
people, I should set down as equal to nothing, in a matter 
primarily connected not with our own but with their priest- 
hood, the wishes of the people of Ireland.' The * time was 
against him.' An idea drawn from the * New Politics,' which 
of course signifies that *when the time is for him,' he will 
ever be willing to hearken and to do. To this principle, it 
must be owned, he has firmly adhered ever since. 

After his election, we find him supporting the admis- 
sion of Baron Rothschild to Parliament, and supporting 
what were called the Irish * godless ' colleges. He thought 
'the Roman Catholic Bishops ought to be consulted, and 
that a direct diplomatic correspondence with the Court of 
Rome should be renewed. He denied that the Bill was * a 
gigantic scheme of godless education.' This, again, is inti- 
mately connected with another department, viz., the art of 
• drawing attention ' to questions to which the public is in- 
different, but of which much more later on. 

Out of office and unemployed, we find him now on the 
Opposition Benches. We come to the famous constitutional 
debate, important as introducing our Statesman in a fresh 
element of the New Politics, which has since become a 
favourite attitude and policy, viz., that of favouring a par- 
ticular foreign country against his own. Of course, here 
there was only the germ of this new and rather familiar 
doctrine, which is based on the idea that we are all to be 
enemies of empire as such. The old-fashioned, foolish 
Lord Palmerston had broached the theory, apropos of the 
Don Pacifico case, that an Englishman was not to be laid 
hands on by foreigners, or, at least, was entitled to defence 
and protection, and to have no liberties taken with him by 
foreigners. 

This was the famous Civis Romanus doctrine, a very 
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proper and suitable one, and which our Great Man himself 
on his travels would not object to. * As the Roman of old 
held himself free from indignity when he could say " Civis 
Romanus sum,^' so the British subject, in whatever land he 
might be, shall feel confident that the watchful eye and the 
strong arm of England shall protect him from injustice and 
wrong.' Lord Palmerston's words are now fossilized ; and 
it brought forth our coming man, in a brilliant protest for 
maintaining the contrary doctrine — vulgarly, that the * more 
kicks than halfpence ' the better. This, he said, was arro- 
gating, in the face of mankind, a position of peculiar privi- 
lege. * And now I will grapple with the words, Civis Romanus 
sum. Lord Palmerston vaunted, amidst cheers, that under 
his administration an Englishman should be, throughout 
the world, what the citizen of Rome had been. What 
then, sir, was a Roman citizen ? He was the member of a 
privileged caste ; he belonged to a conquering race, to a 
nation that held all others bound down by the strong arm of 
power. For him there was to be an exceptional system of 
law; for him principles were to be asserted, and by him 
rights were to be enjoyed, that were denied to the rest of 
the world. Is such, then, the view of the noble lord as to 
the relation which is to subsist between England and other 
countries ? Does he make the claim for us that we are to 
be uplifted upon a platform high above the standing-ground 
of all other nations ? It is, indeed, too clear that he adopts^ 
in part ^ that vain conception that we, forsooth, have a mission 
to be the censors of vice and folly, of abuse and imperfection^ 
anwng the otJier countries of the world; that we are to be the 
universal schoolmasters ; and that all those who hesitate to 
recognise our office can be governed only by prejudice or 
personal animosity, and should have the blind war of diplo- 
macy forthwith declared against them. What, sir, ought a 
Foreign Secretary to be? Is he to be like some gallant 
knight at a tournament of old, pricking forth into the lists, 
armed at all points, confiding in his sinews and his skill. 
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challenging all comers for the sake of honour, and having no 
other duty than to lay as many as possible of his adversaries 
sprawling in the dust ? If such is the idea of a good Foreign 
Secretary, I, for one, would vote to the noble lord his present 
appointment for his life. But, sir, I do not understand the 
duty of a Secretary for Foreign Affairs to be of such a 
character. I understand it to be his duty to conciliate peace 
with dignity.' 

It must be said he has to this hour consistently main- 
tained this doctrine, viz., the meeting insult by patient re- 
monstrance ; blows and imprisonment by despatches; aggres- 
sions by debates ; by everything rather than by peremptory 
demand. This some might call * the Uriah Heep policy/ 
or self-abasement, and, at first- sight, does not seem quite 
dignified. There is an attorney in, I think, * The Road to 
Ruin,* who invites everyone who is angry with him to kick 
him, turning round for the purpose, and offering every ad- 
vantage. We are now of course speaking of personal 
politics, and how it shall profit a statesman. And it must 
be repeated that our eminent man has consistently through- 
out held to it — where he could. 

Not long ago, recalling the memory of his old friend Lord 
Aberdeen — that most amiable of statesman — he dwelt fondly 
on this view of tenderly regarding the feelings of other 
countries. Lord Aberdeen, he says, was not merely loyal 
in intention. He never let himself be carried away by pre- 
judice. He was always on the side of the absent^ in contradic- 
tion to the French proverb. That is, his nice sense of justice 
placed him on the side of those who were opposed to the 
prejudices of this country. *No position,' said the chief 
Radical organ the other day, speaking of the connection 
between these two great persons, * could well be imagined 
where it is more difficult to be just without being imprudent 
or pusillanimous. A minister must of course place his own 
country first. He cannot affect to adjudicate with absolute 
impartiality between those whose servant he is and the sub- 
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jects or citizens of another Power. That is so obvious as 
scarcely to require stating. It is less plain, but equally true, 
that the Foreign Secretary cannot and ought not to be with- 
out a proper regard for the just claims of foreigners. It may 
be right that in extreme cases he should imperil his place 
and his popularity for the sake of a principle against which 
there is a momentary outcry at home. Above all, he should 
never bluster. To court cheap applause by using unneces- 
sarily the language of menace in international controversy 
is of all faults perhaps the least pardonable.' Here is an 
essential article of the New Politics faithfully carried out. 

He shadows out the true course to be adopted in such 
critical discussions, and says : * There can be no difficulty 
in any country, least of all in this, in finding Foreign 
Ministers able and willing to assert the fair and reasonable 
claims of their countrymen with courage and with firmness. 
The difficulty is quite of another kind ; it is to find the 
Foreign Minister, first, who will himself view those claims of 
his in the daylight both of reason and of his office ; secondly, 
and a far harder task, who will have the courage to hazard, 
and, if need be, to sacrifice himself in keeping the minds of 
his countrymen down to such claims as are strictly fair and 
reasonable.' 

There we have the true guide and spirit. Approach the 
question with the feeling that you are likely to be partial, 
and therefore in the wrong; in short, we should arrive 
at the knowledge that we are full of faults, liable to be 
always in the wrong in a dispute ; and that when it can be 
accommodated by payment of monies or other satisfac- 
tion all will be well. True, it is costly, as was found in the 
case of the Alabama claims ; but still it is cheaper than war. 
It was in a speech at Whitby, in 187 1, the Premier made 
this remark : * It is only our pride, it is only our passions, 
and it is only our follies which can ever constitute a 
real danger to us. If we can master these, no other foe 
can hurt us.' 
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1851. 

It is interesting to regard our hero during these early years, 
when from the character of his friends and other associa- 
tions, there was an air of sweetness and light about him. 
The New Politics had not as yet permeated his system, 
and there was a tone of antique romance and sincerity, while 
he had not yet fondly dreamed of combining the romance 
with the interests and coarse politics of the time. 

It was not long, of course, before these overpowered the 
former ; but now there was a glow of purity about him. His 
friends were the Peels, Grahams, and Sidney Herberts, men 
of disinterested mind and singleness of purpose, who would 
have thought it contamination to join with Atheists, red 
Radicals, or indeed even to harangue mobs — on mob topics, 
at least. These honourable men, * faithful amid the faithless 
found,' were not suited to the New Politics, which in its turn 
was not suited to them. 

His new and intimate relations with Oxford naturally 
brought him into very close connection with its well-known 
Bishop, Wilberforce. His friendship with this rather remark- 
able person was of a very intimate nature. But it is plain, 
from the curious passages, letters, etc., given in the life of 
the Bishop, that it was of a sort of dialectical kind on one 
side, and on the other was founded on admiration and sym- 
pathy mingled with a keen sense of self-interest and advance- 
ment. 

This singular man was himself nominally a professor of 
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the New Politics, and in his candid confessions will be 
found many touches of that opportunism which signalized 
his great friend. This is shown very plainly in his accept- 
ance and toleration of the other's advances to indifferentism 
and loose Erastianism, in matters regarding the Church. As 
he generally accepted the excuses and ingenious refinings 
of his friend, when the latter condescended to use them, it 
must be confessed the intercourse of these eminent persons, 
as laid bare in the Bishop's life — what Tennyson styled 
* cutting the pig open ' — is a curious spectacle, both being 
so intent on secular ends, and yet varnishing all over with 
exalted utterances. 

Our great man has always had a taste for the higher 
ecclesiastical company, and I fancy had a rather piquant 
sensation in imparting his religious views on equal terms, a 
sort of lay prelate, as though he were of the cloth. To Wilber- 
force he was glad to unbosom himself of these various 
nebulous subtleties which at times cobwebbed over his 
mind, though he appeared to receive with due indifference 
the views of his right reverend friend. Your man of 
verbosity only cares ,to hear himself talk, and loves to 
write at an ordinate length. The Bishop was fully per- 
suaded that his great friend was devoted, corps et dme, to 
*the dear old Church,' and the former seemed to fancy he 
was directing and controlling his wayward friend on his 
onward course. 

But at last it was easy to see the issue. It is plain our 
hero year by year was getting tired of what might be called 
*the whole Church business.' He seemed to sicken at the 
rdle he was called on to play, of its guardian and of ostenta- 
tious belief in * the mission.' His tone grew less and less 
reverent ^ He found fault with the clergy and Bishops, and 
threw out hints that the whole had grown corrupted. But 
still he wished for the * seat,' to have and to hold. 

It is to be feared the secret of this change was that the 
religious or purely Laud-ian business, did not, in vulgar phrase. 
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fay. This conscientious vindicating and repairing of the 
decayed frame-work and buttresses of the Church, his fee of 
service which he was required to render, he protested, was 
'taking them back to the days of Eldon and Inglis.' It cut him 
off from the large free masses of the people, and from political 
power. What he wished, indeed, was that he should pay in 
sentiment merely, in letters and a speech occasionally ; but 
he should be allowed to appeal by action to his other friends. 
As a certain Lord said, * All his sympathies are Conservative, 
but his opinions Liberal;' he could not desert them without loss 
of moral reputation, and a charge of something like perfidy. 
Sohe continued his double course, amid loud and increasing 
murmurs from those he was betraying. That this is no 
fanciful picture can be shown from the incidents of his 
intimacy with Wilberforce. The poor Bishop believed 
almost to the last, in spite of many staggering rebuffs and 
staggering blows, while our eminent one showed his growing 
disgust at his situation by very unfilial proceedings against 
his Mother, * the dear old Church.' 

This, however, seems to have been quite a different sort 
of intimacy from that which existed between our great man 
and Dr. Manning and Hope, or Hope Scott — *his two 
eyes,' as he called them, and with whom, the tradition goes, 
he had been advancing steadily onwards to the goal of the 
Roman Catholic Church. This old and curious chapter of 
his life has yet to be unfolded. But the Catholic tradition 
is that here grace was resisted, in obedience to the promptings 
of the New Politics, with fatal results ; while the moderate 
Protestant may wonder that one who had gone so far had 
not taken the few last steps necessary to finish the course. 

The late Bishop had many points in common with his 
friend, notably that of seeking some casuistical via media in 
dealing with religious questions. The Bishop, however, was 
always true to his Church. When in 1841 there were two 
candidates for the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford — Isaac 
Wilkins and Garbett — an agitation was got up against the 
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first for his Puseyitical leanings. Archdeacon Wilberforce, 
on this intelligible ground, opposed him ; but Mr. Gladstone 
intervened, with the odd proposal that both the candidates 
should be withdrawn. The incident, however, furnished him 
with a singular text, when, after due searching into himself, 
he broke into this wholesome reflection : * Amidst the stormy 
events of the day, I can hardly discern anything except /^ 
duty to seek solid peace ^ and to repress the bitterness of spirit 
which is so apt to break forth from within. One lesson at 
least I have learned from it : to relinquish that somewhat 
boastful form in which I have often allowed myself to con- 
ceive of our history, our conditions, and our prospects.' O 
si sic omnia ! During this period of his connection with 
Oxford, when numbers of interesting Church questions arose, 
our rising statesman very early showed a critical, if not a 
hostile spirit to the bishops and clergy, but on the ground 
that they were not up to his mark, he wished them to 
reach his own high standard. Thus, in 1851, we find Wil- 
berforce accusing him of dealing unfairly with the bishops 
— in reference to Mr. Bennett's case. The other handsomely 
admitted that, * though there were some bishops faithful, the 
great majority seemed to be indifferent to dogmatic teaching. 
He was for some reform in Church and State previous to 
Convocation.' 

On another occasion we find him alive, in the instance of 
the Church, to what is indeed a weakness of his own 
character : * She preaches one thing and practises another. 
In the pulpit she preaches on the assumption of the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong ; but in the administration of 
ordinances, where she acts, we find only the faintest vestiges 
of this distinction.' He was for reviving due severity of 
discipline, and having things after his own fashion, failing 
which he in time seemed to give all up as hopeless. So 
with the Irish Church, at which he grumbled. * It may be 
answered : "Have faith in the ordinance of God"; but then 
I must see the seal and signature, and these I now can 
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separate for ecclesiastical descent. The title is, in short, 
questioned not only by the Radicalism of the day, but by 
the Roman bishop.' * 7 must see.' It is wonderful the re- 
quirements of this haughty ecclesiastical reformer ! 

Both the friends have been accused of making insincerity 
(pretty word 1) into a system. Hence there is something very 
piquant in seeing each unconsciously exercising this system 
on the other. Thus, in 1855, after his resignation with 
his Peelite friends, Graham and Sydney Herbert, the pair 
had a talk over affairs. It was then that it was dawning 
on our politician that his position was constricting him; 
that the ancient clothes of Peelism and High-Churchism 
did not give easy wear for * practical politics.' It only seemed 
to lead to reverses and embarrassments. In this mood he 
talked with his friend, whom he impressed as being * noble 
as ever,^ 

The Bishop writes in his diary : 

* Then for a temporary absence from the House, to let 
parties re-form. His sympathies with Conservatives^ his 
opinions with Liberals, He would not go on in politics to 
the end on any, consideration. He was even disposed to 
relinquish his seat — and on noble grounds — believing that 
the University would get a better representative.' 

Next year he was more bitter on the same topic. At 
Hawarden he spoke to his friend of *the mischief of the 
present Peelite position, and it would be a relief if he 
himself, Graham and Herbert were taken out. Then shake 
up the bag and make a new combination. If Lords Derby 
and Aberdeen understood one another, all would be easy. 
Very strong against Palmerston. 

* He (Palmerston) cares not how much dirt he eats ; he 
had a great love of power. Manifestly,' adds the Bishop, 
* Gladstone leans to a Conservative alliance. The Conser- 
vative is the best chance for the Church side.' How naive 
seems this confidence of our great man ! 

But, in the year 1850, the death of Sir Robert Peel 
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brought about a very important change in the position of 
our politician. It nigh exhausted the ranks of Liberal- 
Conservatism ; a few, like Graham and Sidney Herbert, 
were *left floating in the vast ocean.' This was rather a 
disjointed time, with little prospect of advantage for him, 
and our hero accordingly, wisely and prudently {ran 
nanteSy etc, as he himself would delight to quote it), cast 
about him to see what gain he could get in other directions. 

'Circumstances purely domestic' having taken him to 
Naples — viz., the illness of his daughter — he witnessed 
some incidents of oppression, prison hardships. The grand 
idea — later developed to such an extent — occurred to him 
oi working hy pamphlet This had never been tried before 
on so extensive a scale. The idea, which, indeed, belongs 
strictly to the New Politics, was to discover some huge 
grievance; invest with dramatic merit; and, by 'kindling 
the masses ' and associating one's name with the business, 
grow in reputation and attraction. Some have called 
this self-advertisement, but that seems too harsh. There 
was a passage in his Civis Romanus speech — delivered only 
a short time before — which seems to point to and fore- 
shadow this result ' Does he,' he askec^ * make the claim 
for us ? Are we to adopt in part this vain conception that 
we, forsooth, have a mission to be the censors of vices and 
folly, of abttse and imperfection, among the other countries 
of the world — ^thatweare to be the universal schoolmasters?' 
For the denunciation of any step, such interference is always, 
in the case of our hero, a certain prognostication that he is 
on the eve of taking that very step. And this it is, certainly, 
that makes his life homogeneous, as it were, and while 
apparently inconsistent, harmonizes it. Whatever were the 
merits of the question (and his facts were contested), the 
prison pamphlets were of enormous benefit to his repu- 
tation. 

But there is yet further significance here, for we find in this 
proceeding a very early application of the version of * The 
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Chapel Bell/ or bringing things within the range of practical 
politics. It is better, of course, to find the bell actually 
ringing, as in the case of the Clerkenwell explosion, but if this 
be lacking, there is nothing left for it but to ring violently 
for one's self, and thus bring the thing 'within the range.' 

So the Naples business answered admirably. The whole 
world was excited; his reputation enormously increased, 
for he was now placed in the position of the * Friend of 
humanity.' We do not insinuate that he was wholly insincere, 
or took up the cause of the prisoners with a view to self, 
interest. It is certain he felt for them, and felt deeply, but 
it profited him exceedingly, all the same. 

We find him now opposing the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
when we meet in his speeches * the germ ' of that strange 
(to Roman Catholics) doctrine which he maintained nearly 
twenty years later, viz., that Catholics were opposed to their 
ecclesiastical superiors, and sorely needed support from 
outside. He next pointed out the effect which such a 
measure would have upon the two parties existent in the 
Roman community. The Roman Catholic laity and secular 
clergy, who were the moderates, had for several centuries 
been struggling for the appointment of diocesan bishops, 
while the regulars and cardinals at the Vatican — the extreme 
party — had persistently struggled against it. By adopting the 
proposed legislation, the Roman Catholics would be driven 
back upon the Pope, and consequently become alienated 
A fantastic theory which is all purely imaginative, and the 
coinage of his own brain. No one else thought of urging 
such a plea. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

1852—1859. 

It was in 185 2, after the dismissal of Lord Palmerston and the 
break up of the Whig Ministry, that Lord Derby came into 
power. The present Lord Malmesbury, the author of one 
of the most readable and amusing volumes, had met our 
hero at a party some eight years before, when it was evident 
he had the bearing and address of the good young man. 
He says he was disappointed in his appearance, which was 
* that of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic. But he is very agree- 
able.' This was strange; and we wonder what manner of 
dress it was; probably a long-skirted flowing-tailed coat. 
In this year, when he noted him again, he says, characteris- 
tically enough, ^ I cannot make out Gladstone; he seems to me 
a dark horse,^ Highly significant words, and perhaps not 
unwarranted in one old Tory with whom the New Politics 
are *not understanded oV Our friend was now titularly a 
Conservative, sitting for a Conservative university. Not 
unnaturally, indeed. Lord Derby offered him office, but he 
declined to join him, preferring to wait and see. Perhaps 
he forecast weakness. At all events, on a night in 
November, 1853, when Mr. Disraeli's Budget had been 
severely dealt with, to his own disgust, the debate having 
lasted four nights, that Minister lost temper, and told Lord 
Halifax that petulance was not sarcasm nor insolence invec- 
tive, and that he viewed Sir J. Graham with regard but not 
with respect. Mr. Hayward thus graphically describes the 
well-known scene that followed : ' The moment he ceased, 
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before he had well time to resume his seat, Mr. Gladstone 
bounded to the floor, amid the loud acclamations of his 
party. He was encountered by menacing and derisive cheers. 
But he was irrepressible. "This speech is one which must be 
answered," he said, " and on the moment. The character of 
England is involved in that of her public men. The character 
of England is at stake.*' Then followed a perfect tearing to 
shreds of the luckless Minister and the defeat of the Ministry.* 

Our Great Man, no doubt with * the flashing eyes and 
quivering muscles ' of later days, told him that he was not 
entitled to charge with insolence men of as high position 
and of as high character in the House as himself. And he 
added : * I must tell the right hon. gentleman that he is not 
entitled to say to my friend (Sir J. Graham), that he regards 
but does not respect him. And I must tell him that what- 
ever else he has learnt — and he has learnt much — he has 
not learnt to keep within those limits of discretion, of 
moderation, and of forbearance that ou^ht to restrain the con- 
duct and language of every member in this House, the disre- 
gard of which^ while it is ah offence in the meanest amongst 
us, is an offence of tenfold weight when committed by the leader 
of the House of Commons.^ 

An excellent and fitting rebuke ; and, of course, looking 
forward to our own times, the * forbearance,' discretion, and 
moderation of elocution in the * leader of the House,' as we 
might have anticipated from such a proclamation, has been 
long since scattered to the winds. 

The Aberdeen Government succeeded, in which our hero 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and opened that long 
series of showy sensational ' Budgets ' which every year was 
offered as a sort of theatrical exhibition with the most in- 
genious conjuror-like arrangement of figures. 

This display became each year as profitable as the pamph- 
let, and it must be said that as the occasion drew near, what 
with the secrecy, the speculations excited, and the boundless 
variety in taking off and putting on, our clever genius really 
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contrived to turn what had hitherto been mere drudge work 
into something entertaining. This pastime went on regularly 
for many years, until our friend had exhausted the resources 
of his familiar magical cups and boxes, when he handed 
over what had now become as stale as a sucked orange to 
meaner and more commonplace men. 

But now came on the famous Crimean War, that des- 
perate and protracted conflict, which these two professed 
humanitarians and peacemongers. Lord Aberdeen and Mr. 
Gladstone, prompted and prosecuted. The pair were 
indeed congenial souls. Both loved their Russian. Lord 
Aberdeen, as his friend tells us : * Always protested that he 
had "drifted" into the war.' The worshipping biographer, 
Mr. Barnett Smith, thus, with a * light heart,' explains how 
the two eminent peacemongers brought their consciences to 
the sticking place. 

* Lord Aberdeen was especially averse to a war because of 
the relations of mutual esteem which had long existed 
between the Emperor Nicholas and himself ; he also antici- 
pated evil to Europe by a forcible breaking up of the ties 
established by the Congress of Vienna and riveted by the 
Peace of Paris. The Premier had, in fact, gone so far in 
the early stage of the Eastern difficulty as to resolve hot to 
remain at the head of the Government unless he could 
maintain peace. He did not wish it ; he deplored it ; and 
yet he was gradually borne on towards it, without being able 
to take the retrograde steps he desired. But there was also 
Mr. Gladstone, perhaps the next conspicuous member of his 
Cabinet, equally averse to war. War, moreover, was costly, 
and added greatly to the burdens of the people ; but he was 
still more deeply swayed by those /ofti^r prificiples which 
made him ardently cling to the chances of peace.' 

But here again we meet the arts of the New Politics in- 
volved in the dicta : * I am for peace, yet I make war. 
I appear to have made war — but it is not I, but others. I 
was forced into it' This line may be infinitely varied. 
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* I rather like Gladstone,' said Sir Henry Taylor, on his 
first introduction to him at the Colonial Office, * but he is 
said to have more of the devil in him than appears — in a 
virtuous way, that is — only self-willed. He may be all the 
more useful here for that' 

These lessons and suggestions, which happily were applied 
by the pupil in the recent instance of the Egyptian war, 
should be laid to heart by every student who would follow in 
the same course. The historian of the Crimean War, calmly 
regarding the whole in a sort of * dry light,' takes rather a 
cynical view of the apparent inconsistency. 

* If he was famous for the splendour of his eloquence, for 
his unaffected piety, and for his blameless life, he was cele- 
brated far and wide for a more than common liveliness of 
conscience. He had once imagined it to be his duty to quit 
a Government, and to burst through strong ties of friendship 
and gratitude, by reason of a thin shade of difference on the 
subject of white or brown sugar. It was believed that, if 
he were to commit even a little sin, or to imagine an evil 
thought, he would instantly arraign himself before the dread 
tribunal which awaited him within his own bosom; and 
that, his intellect being subtle and microscopic, and delight- 
ing in casuistry and exaggeration, he would be likely to give 
his soul a very harsh trial, and treat himself as a great 
criminal for faults too minute to be visible to the naked eyes 
of laymen. His friends lived in dread of his virtues as 
tending to make him whimsical and unstable, and the prac- 
tical politicians, perceiving that he was not to be depended 
upon for party purposes, and was bent upon none but lofty 
objects, used to look upon him as dangerous — used to call 
him behind his back a good man — a good man in the worst 
sense of the term.' 

This is severe enough, and the qualifying *it was believed,' 
helps us to the writer's genuine opinion. The admirer 
before alluded to in this connection, thus pleads for his hero : 
* Mr. Gladstone, from his earliest appearance in political life, 
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has always thrown over the conventional doctrines of politics, 
when they threatened to interfere with Ms unswerving con- 
scientiousness^ and taken his stand upon what he believed to 
be the strict principles of right and justice. He has, of 
course, with other statesmen, made mistakes : cela va sans 
dire. In 1853 he reconciled these principles of right and 
justice with the dread necessity which had arisen in Europe. 
War, he came to see, was inevitable, and even peace-loving 
men must bow to a fate that is inexorable.' 

And here is another phenomenon in this course of Glad- 
stone-worship which, for good or evil, has left its mark on 
our time, namely, what may be called the * thick and thin ' 
method The followers, from their very culte^ have found 
their own nice conscientious faculties adulterated and 
moulded to that of their hero — so wondrous is his power — 
and seem ready on any occasion to maintain that the cloud 
is either like a weazle or like a whale, at the suggestion of 
their master. 

As the war was prosecuted with all the well-known 
terrible and disastrous blunders in its administration, and 
excited grave scandals, the usual recriminations as to who was 
responsible occurred ; not yet had arisen the moment to lay 
it on the Opposition, or to say it was * a legacy.' It was not 
unlikely, it being a Coalition Cabinet, that much of these 
should have arisen from the jealousy of faction. And, 
indeed, that such existed between the * Peelites * and the 
Whigs, Mr. Martin affirms in his life of the Prince Consort : 
* It was impossible for a Ministry thus obviously not at one 
with itself to command either the respect or the obedience 
of the House ; having themselves encouraged insubordina- 
tion against their chief, some of the members were not 
entitled to complain if they found themselves thwarted in 
their measures through a similar disregard of party tie by 
the body of the Liberal party.' 

The Gladstonian, however, denies all this — the Peelites 
were in perfect harmony with their comrades, though, oddly 
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enough, a little later they left the Cabinet. ' We are thus 
met by the dilemma of Mr. Gladstone's statement on the 
one hand, and Mr. Martin's equally emphatic statement on 
the other — the latter being founded on documents furnished 
to the writer, and views expressed to him, as well as being 
confessedly sanctioned by the highest personage in the realm. 
It is possible to harmonize the two by reading Mr. Martin's 
statement in the light of a confession which Mr. Gladstone 
himself makes, to the effect that " rifts there were without 
doubt in the imposing structure (of the Cabinet), but they 
were due entirely to individual views or pretensions, and in 
no way to sectional antagonism." We may admit Mr, Glad- 
stone's contention that there was no sectional demarcation, 
nor any approach to it, within the Cabinet ] also, that " not 
even when the Eastern Question became the engrossing sub- 
ject of the day was a sectional division to be traced. It may 
be true, if nuances are to be minutely investigated, that the 
Peelite colour was, on the whole, a shade or two more pacific 
than the Whig ; but even this is true of the leading individuals 
rather than of the sections, and it may be safely affirmed 
that, of all the steps taken by that Government during the 
long and complicated negotiations before the Crimean War, 
there was not one which was forced, as will sometimes 
happen, by a majority of the Cabinet upon the minority."' 

* Rifts,' * structures,' * sectional antagonisms,' ' sectional 
divisions,' ^ nuances , * sections,' * steps,' '* individual views * 
— these are wonderful words, indeed, offered by way of ex- 
planation, puzzling and bewildering even to an ardent 
apologist. 

It will be seen what a necessity arises for * harmonizing ' 
the two in some fashion. The truth may have been that 
our ambitious statesman was dissatisfied at finding himself 
on the losing and unpopular side. A war, to be popular, 
must be successful, as was the promenade to Tel el Kebir, 
which thus came within the range of Practical Politics. The 
later Egyptian events, not being marked by the same 
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ic/af, were politically useless to a statesman, and became 
burdensome. 

The general confusion and opprobrium led to the deser- 
tion of Lord John Russell, and to the defeat of the Ministry 
on Mr. Roebuck's motion for a committee to inquire into the 
conduct of the war. Lord Derby was now to take the reins, 
and asked Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, Lord Palmerston 
and Sidney Herbert, to join him, which they both declined 
to do. Our great man has since assured Lord Malmesbury 
that no offer was made to him by Lord Derby. For — and 
note this — no written or oral communication came to him 
from the Tory Chief! A message, however, had come, 
* with a desire that if Lord Palmerston joined they would 
also do so.' Lord Palmerston refusing, this conditional offer 
to them fell to the ground. Generally speaking, this sounds 
like an invitation to join the Government, but no doubt our 
statesman wished to appear more advanced in his opinions 
at this crisis. 

It is characteristic that with this refusal he assured the 
Government they would extend 'an independent support,' 
while a lively nobleman, as he told her Majesty, suggested 
the definition of independent M.P. as *one who could 
not be depended on.' The task then fell on Lord 
Palmerston, who reconstituted the Whig-Peelite Govern- 
ment, but this time under Whig direction. When, how- 
ever, Mr. Roebuck still insisted on his plan of a committee 
to search into the administration of the war, the Government 
was willing, but Mr. Gladstone and his friends declined to 
accede to it, and preferred to retire. This sudden retirement 
or desertion seems perplexing enough, save by an explanation 
of some principle of the New Politics. He, indeed, declared 
that he was given to understand that the inquiry was to be 
resisted by Lord Palmerston. Such inquiry, he may have 
fancied, would have been too damaging in its results. How- 
ever that may be, we are inclined to join Lord Malmes- 
bury: *I cannot make Gladstone.' Indeed, up to this 
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hour, there have lived and flourished a good many persons 
*who cannot make out Gladstone.' 

When peace came in view, and the Government showed 
itself inclined to negotiation, there was much disapprobation, 
on the ground of all the blood and treasure being wasted 
without satisfactory result In burning words, Mr. Glad- 
stone pleaded earnestly against further fighting * merely to 
obtain military glory,' which he said, *if we now fought merely 
for military success, let the House look at this sentiment 
with the eye of reason, and it would appear immoral, in- 
human, and un-Christian. Jf the war were continued in 
order to obtain military glory ^ we should tempt the justice of 
Him in wJiose hands was the fate of armies^ to launch 
upon us His wrath,^ A passage remarkable in several 
points of view : as we contrast ourselves at this moment in 
Egypt, where our Premier has decreed that the Mahdi is to 
be * smashed,' and Khartoum seized. It must be confessed 
that here is a weakness of the New Politics, for it lands us 
occasionally in inconsistencies, which require calling up the 
resources of all the arts of casuistry to reconcile. In the 
Boer instance it was * Blood-guiltiness ' to think of punish- 
ment or revenge, or fighting for 'prestige.' Prestige has, 
indeed, been the subject of much invective by our hero and 
his friends ; but at the moment of writing, the fact is, we are 
fighting desperately for prestige. But then it is for the 
prestige of a Ministry, not of the nation — which makes all 
the difference. At this time, however, the public seemed to 
interpret his advocacy as too friendly to Russia, and against 
the interests of his own country. Mr. Phillimore said that 
after reading Mr. Gladstone's recent speech, * he could com- 
prehend how great and magnificent preparations had shrunk 
into a miserable defence, how disaster and defeat had sprung 
from the bosom of victory, and how a fatal and malignant 
influence had long paralysed the influence of our fleets and 
armies.' And Prince Albert wrote to Lord Aberdeen : 
*Any such declaration as Mr. Gladstone has made upon 
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Mr. Disraeli's motion, must not only weaken us abroad 
in public estimation, and give a wrong opinion as to the 
determination of the nation to support the Queen in the 
war in which she has been involved, but render all chance 
of obtaining an honourable peace without great fresh sacri- 
fices of blood and treasure impossible, by giving new hopes 
and spirit to the enemy.' He recognised the fact that Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends had been falsely accused of 
supineness at an earlier stage of the war, but he could not 
blind himself to the further very important fact that his 
latest speech would be laid hold upon both by the Opposi- 
tion and the enemies of the war. Thus even this Prince, 
supposed always to favour the interests of continental 
sovereigns, seemed to be more English than our Scot. 

There comes back on us a certain other disastrous busi- 
ness — viz., at Majuba Hill — when our countrymen were 
surrounded and slain, and when foolish people wished for 
chastisement, but were stopped by the word * blood-guiltiness.' 
Said our remarkable Premier, then full of tender humanity : 
* There was no change on our part. What is complained 
of is that we did not change in the other direction ; that we 
did not, in consequence of the unfortunate miscarriage of 
the small forces put in motion by Sir George Colley, say, 
"Although we might have treated with you before those 
miscarriages, we cannot treat with you now. Now we must 
offer up a certain number of victims in expiation of the 
blood that has been shed ; and until that has been done, the 
very things which we believed before to be reasonable, and 
which we were ready to discuss with you as reasonable, we 
refuse now to discuss, and we must wait until Moloch has 
for a time prevailed." That would have been an unjust, an 
inhuman, a cruel method of proceeding. I will go so far as 
to admit this : had these three unhappy movements been 
movements of the Boers themselves against us, then it would 
have been at least plausible, perhaps reasonable, to say that 
you could not afford to deal with them until there had been 
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further military operations. But consider that the Boers 
had nothing whatever to do with these movements. (Cries 
of "Oh, oh !" interruption, and cheers.) Mr. Speaker, I am 
really very sorry, and I do not wish to be impatient, but 
I must observe that in a particular portion of the House 
there are methods in practice which are not usual in this 
House, and which are not conformable to Parliamentary 
practice.* 

And so he proceeded to give them a sharp rebuke. In 
short, as he had done in the case of the Russian, he took 
the side of the noble Boer against his own. 

In the quarrel with China, which arose in 1857 out of 
the seizure of a lorcha called T^e Arrow by the Chinese, 
we find our Great Man, as usual, pleading for the foreign 
country, and striving to show that this country had again 
been in the wrong. Thus has he been ever consistent 

When Lord Palmerston was defeated on the Conspiracy 
Bill, and Lord Derby again came into office, we find him, 
to our surprise, once more offering our great man a post — 
namely, the Secretaryship for the Colonies. Thus for nearly 
twenty-six years had the official continuity of his Conservat- 
ism been maintained by these numerous offers ; but we are 
assured solemnly that all the while he was a Liberal at heart 

When the India Bill was introduced and passed, it afforded 
an opportunity for 'fresh registration' of a solemn Act which, 
by the law of the New Politics, was certain to be reversed 
by-and-by. An amendment moved by him was carried, pro- 
viding that, * except for repelling actual invasion, or under 
other sudden and urgent necessity, her Majesty's forces 
maintained out of the revenue of India shail not be employed 
in any military operation beyond the frontier of her Majesty's 
Indian possessions without the consent of Parliament to the 
purposes thereof.* Later, he vehemently denounced the 
Tory Government for their bringing troops from India ; and 
later still, in his Egyptian campaign, our fighting Premier 
was to do the same tihing himself. 
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Late in 1858 we find him setting out as Commissioner to 
the Ionian Isles, with a view to their emancipation from the 
government of this country. This was a congenial task, 
and he reported in favour of their wishes. A general officer 
now in high office was then quartered at Corfu, and has 
often been heard to describe his surprise and wonder at this 
gifted man, who, on receiving an address of welcome from 
the native officials, suddenly leaped to his feet and ' went off' 
for more than half an hour into a speech delivered in what 
was apparently fluent Greek, and which seemed to be 
understood and followed by the native listeners. A wonder- 
ful creature, truly ! 

All this time it might be noted that the links of his con- 
nection with Oxford were being strained and weakened in a 
very marked way. He seemed to be trying how far he could 
go. One of the great factors in his relations with the Uni- 
versity, and which really exercised the most influence, was 
the friendship of Bishop Wilberforce, who was persuaded 
that his friend was devoted corps et dme to the service of the 
English Church, and that he placed her above all things. 
The two, as we have seen, for many years were on the most 
confidential footing, interchanging all their ideas, the Bishop 
fancying he was inspiring him with righteous counsels in 
the interests of the Church. 

In 1859, when the Conservatives found themselves obliged 
lo bring in a Reform Bill, we discover our great man for the 
first time exhibiting his favourite * dance among the eggs.' 
The * Peelites' were almost extinct — they could be fitted into 
a * four-wheeler.* Our hero had thus for some twenty-five 
years remained a * Liberal Conservative ;' but he had now 
been out of office for a very long time, and this old adher- 
ence was beginning, he felt, to cramp him very seriously. 
Yet it was impossible to make a serious change abruptly, 
and some of that exquisite adroitness of combination — 
doubling the parts, as it were — had to be employed. When, 
therefore, the Tory Reform Bill came to an issue, what will 
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it be supposed was his attitude ? He voted for the Govern- 
ment and opposed the Liberals' amendment ; but his argu- 
ments were for the Liberals and against the Government ! 
He expressly stated that he did it with the view of procuring 
a settlement of the great Reform question^ and not with a viem 
of generally supporting Lord Derbfs Government, This was 
truly ingenious. The Government was beaten. Lord Pal- 
merston came in, and our clever man was once more 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

But somehow the Oxford Tories were now beginning to 
have grave misgivings. It occurred to them that, however 
ingenious as a tour de force was the * egg dance,* it had the 
curious effect of bringing in a Liberal Government, with 
their friend in a prominent position. It was reasonably 
urged that, * by his vote on that division, Mr. Gladstone ex- 
pressed his confidence in the Administration of Lord Derby. 
By accepting office he now expresses his confidence in the 
Administration of Lord Derby's opponent and successor.* 
His friends, no doubt properly inspired, ingeniously retorted 
he had simply given a silent vote against turning out the 
Government at such a moment. So Lord Chandos was 
put forward to oppose him at the University, and was beaten 
by some two hundred votes. 
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1861— 1865. 

Our Great Man, it will be seen, during the next few years, 
was eager to be cast for the part of Liberal, as we ordinary- 
folk might think. But there is a vast deal of ingenious work 
to come before we can accept him as such. He was, in 
truth, the bare-backed rider of the political circus — one leg 
on the black steed *Tory,' the other on the white horse 
* Liberal.' It will be seen presently with what finished tact 
he made it difficult to pronounce on which horse he was 
standing. 

The loss of his friend Sir James Graham, in 186 1, was 
remarkable, not only for the fact that it was the third loss 
of this kind within a year — * I am left bare indeed,' he said 
— but was the occasion of what was, I think, the first of 
his ' Proclamations of Retirement,' which have been a part 
of his policy : * And yet, apart from the sense of loss, these 
events are not wholly unserviceable, which remind me that 
my own political life is in its thirtieth year, and ought not to 
last many years longer.' A wise and wholesome state of 
feeling : for the prompting of the loss of friends is what the 
true statesman always listens to. *I sometimes' — says 
Charles Lamb — 'think feelingly of a passage in Browne's 
Christian Morals, where he speaks of a man that hath lived 
sixty or seventy years in the world. In such a compass of 
time — he says — a man may have a close apprehension what 
it is to be forgotten, when he hath lived to find none who 
could remember his father, or scarcely the friends of his 
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youth, and may sensibly see with what a face in no long time 
Oblivion will look upon himself.' 

It is remarkable, too, how eager all our old Premiers and 
statesmen have been to be gone. They found — like Lord 
Grey, Lord North, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Lansdown — that 
with advancing years the care of the State was a burden. 
It does seem that this juvenile ardour and eagerness for 
office, which the faction so delights in, is as dubious a 
blessing as it is an unprecedented one. The result even 
proves it politically, for let any impartial Radical deny 
that these last years of Gladstone rule has wrought infinite 
mischief to his party, in the view of identifying them with 
incidents — such as wars — foreign to their principles, and 
which they can no longer make matter of exclusive reproach 
to the other party. 

We may pass by — giving him all due credit — the old story 
of fresh sensational budgets, the French Treaty, ever 
associated with Cobden's name, the paper duty repeal, etc., 
all familiar ground enough. 

* The mention of Cobden, a clever, honest man, reveals to us a 
curious idiosyncrasy in our hero, who lately stated at Lord Rosebery'p, 
in a conversation with the American Mr. Smalley, of a New York 
paper, that he thought him the greatest of his contemporaries. The 
question was asked — * Do we, in these days, feel and show as much 
reverence for nobie character as was felt and shown formerly?' Some 
one said, * No ; and the reason is that such characters are fewer than 
they used to be ; the standard is not so high ; men have as much rever- 
ence as ever in their nature, but there is less to call it forth.* Mr. 
Gladstone dissented at once. *If,*he said, *you look back over the 
period within the memory of the oldest of us, you will find it rich in 
men who deserve, and who have received, the deep respect and rever- 
ence of their contemporaries. To take but one example, there is 
Cobden. I do not know that there is in any period a man whose public 
career and life were nobler or more admirable than Cobden* s.* Then, 
interrupting himself, looking across the table to me, Mr. Gladstone 
said : * Of course I except Washington. Washington, to my mind, is 
the purest figure in history.' This selection of Washington seemed invi- 
dious to our Professor of the New Politics, and he hastened to attenu- 
ate: — *In saying this T mean no disparagement to the class of politicians, 
the men of my own craft and cloth, whom, in my own land, and my 
own experience, I have found no less worthy than other men of love and 
admiration. I could name among them those who seem to me to come 
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• In 1862, when the American struggle was raging, Lord 
Russell had replied to applications for recognition from the 
Confederate States, that * should the Confederate States of 
America win a place among nations, it might be right 
for other nations justly to acknowledge an independence 
achieved by victory. That time, however, has not arrived.' 

This seemed a sensible and safe declaration. It was a 
surprise, therefore, when it was learned a few weeks later 
that Mr. Gladstone had made a speech at Newcastle, in 
which he declared that Mr. Jefferson Davis had already 
succeeded in making the Southern States of America, which 
were in revolt, an independent nation. This caused a shock 
and * some pain,' we are told, to many of his supporters, who 
were ardent Unionists. Having been put to the question 
on the subject, our Great Man explained that his meaning 
was not that the Confederate States were independent, but 
that the attempt to subdue them would be hopeless, owing 
to their resistance. This seems a fine distinction. 

But we are now gradually approaching a curious era in the 
life of this remarkable person, when he seems to have begun 
to grow impatient at the *slow returns and light profits' 
which an adherence to the ingeniously combined principles 
of orthodoxy and liberalism furnished him. He appeared to 
chafe against these measured restraints. His impetuous 
disposition, his belief in the power of verbosity — and of 
what use was verbosity, if it could not be applied freely, 
and in a torrent to the mob ? — all suggested that he was, 
as it were, going to waste. 

In 1865 we find him despondent and already in a vale- 
dictory mood — the second of a series of such warnings. In 

even near to him. If anticipations such as these are to be realized in 
any considerable degree, the prospect is at once majestic, inspiring, and 
consolatory. The subject is full of meaning and of power ; of so much 
meaning that the pupil of the eye requires time to let in such a flood of 
light. I shall not attempt, after thus sketching it, to expound it. It 
would be as absurd as if a box-keeper at a theatre, when letting in a 
party, should attempt to expound the piece.* 

6—2 
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that year he dolefully declared himself to be * a man who 
had completed his thirty-third year of a laborious career, 
who had already followed to the grave the remains of 
almost all his friends, abreast of whom he had started from 
the University, and who had observed that, excepting two 
recent cases, it was hard to find in our whole history a single 
man who had been permitted to reach the fortieth year of a 
course of labour similar to his own within the walls of the 
House of Commons.' This seemed to be uttering, *Let 
me fly away and be at rest T But we find this wonderful 
creature, who is opposed to all formulas of men, flourishing 
away exactly twenty years later, in this present year of grace 
1885, careless whether he has any more of his friends who 
may not have gone to their account, and with not the least 
idea of * flying away and being at rest/ 

Much of this feeling of disgust was no doubt owing to 
the contentions working between the spirit and the flesh, as 
it were. For there was now about to be engendered that 
early manifestation of the primal principle of practical 
politics, and the investigation of which will now be found 
interesting. 

In this mood, then, and panting to do something, it is 
scarcely surprising that the idea of something destructive 
occurred to him. Just as the French say of the Englishman 
when he is in an evil mood : * He calls out, " Let us go and 
kill something !" * 

Now, as we have said, every stage in the career of this 
great and wonderful man offers opportunity for reflection, 
and for wonder, too. Who would think — no vulgarian, at 
least — that the writer of the earnest, elaborate, almost en- 
thusiastic treatise on the Church, fraught with reverence 
and high religious purpose, would before many years not 
only head a raid and assault on anT»integral portion of his 
Church, but actually plan and prompt it ! Had we, indeed, 
the key to his character which we now have, we should at 
once on reading the work exclaim that the very writing of it 
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was an earnest of destruction ! But when the moment came 
in 1868, and he had committed himself, he felt the grim 
ghost of this awkward book confronting him at every 
turn. His friends indeed exclaitned : * The work of a very 
young man. Every great statesman has held opinions when 
young, which he has changed or modified when old.' But 
these reasons scarcely held. The very young man was 
about thirty years old, and the changes of statesmen never 
touched matter so near and dear to the heart as religious 
theory. Still, he might have passed it by. But that restless 
temperament could not brook even the insinuation. He 
would have no such extenuation as that ^ He had not 
changed^ but the times — the world — had 'i and now, with the 
exemplification of qui i excuse^ he rushed into a * Chapter of 
Apology.' And even at the opening of this little paper, the 
reader will note how this odd man is destined at every stage 
to do something inconsistent that will furnish a smile. 

Here he is again, nigh twenty years ago, about to wind up 
his career, and retire from this weary world — the third, I 
fancy, of this series of announcements. This recalls poor 
Buckstone — or was it Webster? — who was ever * taking a fare- 
well benefit,' and returning for another. Protesting that auto- 
biographies should be posthumous, he plaintively said that 
the close of an active career supplied an obvious exception, 
and thus 'resembles the gentler death inflicted by the tender 
arrows of Apollo and of Artemis.' But he was not thinking 
of political death, gentle or otherwise— /a^ si bite! And 
really there is nothing more delightful than this bit of 
casuistry from a true Professor, and I commend it for special 
study to those who, in default of ordinary argument, and in 
desperate straits, would make out a case. This * great and 
glaring change,' he said, * was not the mere eccentricity or 
even the perversion of an individual, but connected with t/ie 
silent changes which are advancing in the very bed and hcLsis of 
modern society,^ And what was this, in the * bed and basis ?' 
Listen: 'I was bound to defend the Irish Church, so long as 
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it could be defended on the ground of its truth. But when 
the day arrived on which that ground was definitely aban-. 
doned, and a policy was to be adopted such as to destroy 
this plea, I was bound to adopt no other.' 

And again, of the Maynooth grant : * The moment I admitted 
the claim of the Church of Rome for the gift of new funds 
for the education of its clergy, the true basis of the Estab- 
lished Church was cut away.' 

The Maynooth grant and its principle had been sanctioned 
nearly half a century before, and the argument was in force, 
therefore, when the * Church and State ' was written. These 
'truths' of the Irish Church ought to be independent of 
statesmanship. This is somewhat too casuistic to pass. 
Here must be the true and genuine reason — Oyes ! Oyes / 
an odd expression of opinion : 

* Scarcely had my work issued from the press when I 
became aware that there was no party, no section of a party, 
no individual person probably in the House of Commons who 
was prepared to act on it I found myself the last man in 
the sinking ship.' 

The active creature has escaped from the bag, and the very 
naive unconsciousness of the confession illustrates the self-de- 
lusion of the man ! Here was the motive that was operating. 
The luckless Church had no friends, the elaborate theory 
was purely sentimental, and, put it with the explanation of 
the resignation of office under Sir R. Peel on the ground of 
the Maynooth grant, it becomes clear. The purpose of that 
retirement was truly Gladstonian : not because he was op- 
posed to the measure — the usual honest reason for such 
resignation — but to keep his mind open for conversion! — 'to 
place myself, so far as in me lay, in a position to form not 
only an honest, but likewise an independent and an un- 
suspected judgment' 

Why, it may be asked, should it be * so far as in him lay ' ? 
or why should he care about his judgment being 'suspected'? 
But alas! he knows this much, that all through his judgment 
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/las been suspected, and requires this profuse and assiduous 
vindication. It will be amusing to follow this history of the 
weathercock through all its turns j and it will be seen that 
the objection to being * alone in a sinking ship ' was the 
motive. 

In 1865 ^^ ^^d made a dubious speech, which alarmed 
many, declaring that the question belonged to the future, 
and that present action was impossible ; it was * lying at a 
distance that he could not measure.' He himself could 
scarcely even expect to be called on to take part in the 
question. It was * remote, and out of all bearing on practical 
politics.* Alarming phrase ! This was nothing, surely, but 
an invitation to make the time ripe. These words were 
uttered in 1865, and in four years (in 1869) the speaker had 
abolished, pulverised and utterly destroyed this luckless in- 
stitution ! The hint was taken, as he frankly owned ; the 
Clerkenwell explosions, and the murder of a policeman at 
Manchester, brought all within the desired range of practical 
politics. Is not the whole harmonious and complete ? and 
there is pleasant skill and artfulness veiled under a nobility 
of motive and language which suggests the innocent work 
of Mr. Jonathan Wild. 

And here we may pause an instant to disclaim the notion 
of accusing so great a man of a Joseph Surface hypocrisy. 
These apparent hypocrisies are genuine enough, and we 
believe he all but fancies he is acting not only logically but 
honourably. This belief in himself — which the vulgar would 
call vanity — is at the bottom of it. His argument is : * This 
is for my interest, and I think for my interest therefore it is 
right Many men, I have read, allow their interests to over- 
bear their convictions ; a greater number are biased by 
their interests in forming their convictions, and half-con- 
sciously drive the reason to conviction.' He is never 
even half-consciously insincere. But he is not on that 
account exempt from the action of the temptation. . . . The 
process of self-deceit goes on in his mind with the faintest 
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consciousness of self-suspicion. The result is that it goes on 
without check or stint 

I have always thought there was a strange likeness in his 
strongest part to the weaker side of Burke, that hysterical, 
self-opinionated view of things, and, above all, in the magni- 
fying of trifles. Of Burke — not of Gladstone — said Macaulay : 
* But however he came by an opinion, he had no sooner 
got it, than he did his best to make out a legitimate title to 
it. His reason, like a spirit in the service of an enchanter, 
" did whatever work his passion and his imagination might 
impose. His course was not determined by argument, but 
he could defend the wildest course by arguments more 
plausible than those by which common men support opinions 
which they have adopted after the fullest deliberation."' 
But the most delightful specimen of unconscious self- 
delusion is when a man rebukes others, with infinite point, 
for what those listening or reading feel applies only to him- 
self. Speaking of the hypocritical priest — Blanco White — 
and the double treachery of his life, he says : 

* We cannot, with impunity, thus tamper with the fearful 
and wonderful composition of our spiritual being. Sincerity 
of intention after this can only subsist in a qualified and 
imperfect sense. It may be in a manner sincere, so far as 
depends upon the contemporaneous action of the will, but it 
is clogged and hampered by the encumbering remains of a 
former sincerity.* 

Admirable words, which hold to the extreme in the 
composition of this eminent being. 
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CHAPTER X. 

1865. 

In 1838, Samuel Wilberforce, sending him his father's *Life,* 
added some advice of an improving character, prophesy- 
ing that he might one day wield the whole government of 
the land. * If there has been any compromise of principle 
before, you will not then be able to rise above it ; but if all 
your steps have been equal, you will not then be expected to 
descend below them. I say this to you from the sad convic- 
tion, that almost all our public men act from expediency/ The 
young virtuous man replied, in an unco guid vein, * that he 
knew how large, how oppressive, how intolerably oppressive,' 
the subject was. ' I have not to charge myself inwardly with 
having been used to look forward along the avenues of life, 
rarely or neglectfully, but rather with that weakness of faith, 
that shrinking of the flesh/ etc. Not that he had not hope. 
We are, then, arrived at what was really the turning-point 
of his life, when he had — unprecedented thing for him ! — 
actually to choose — to be either black or white. And here 
are the incidents that led directly to this awkward situation. 
When the Denison judgment was given as to the Sacra- 
ment, and his friend the Bishop deprecated his recognising 
this announcement as a judicial fact, he replied, ' that the 
natural remedy would be that the stewards of doctrine should 
deliver from their pulpits, or as they think fit, the true and 
substantive doctrine of the Holy Eucharist' He also 
thought that the * Archbishop should be awakened out of 
his fool's paradise, and made to understand that though 
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reverence for his office has up to this time in a wonderful 
manner kept people silent about his proceedings, yet the 
time has come when a beginning must be made towards 
describing him without circumlocution in his true colours.' 
He added that he had *no right to seek a hiding-place 
within the pale by keeping thus in a position of voiceless- 
ness.' That he no doubt considered the most awful calamity 
that overtakes anyone. It was all * Anti-Catholic' To 
this extraordinary and foolish proposal the Bishop made the 
natural answer that the clergy themselves were not quite 
agreed on the doctrine of this * mysterious subject' 

Impatient at these remonstrances, he hinted at retirement. 
It would then be better for the electors if they had a free 
choice, than to elect one if merely brought in by the Bigotry 
party in opposition to him. 

How nice and disinterested that was, and what an 
admirable confession of the Bascule policy. Here were ' sym- 
pathies Conservative, opinions Liberal !' A good working 
set of principles — ah, if they would work ! but the stupid 
electors were beginning not to see it in that way. 

His steady course of ' grumbling ' was significant. Thus, 
in i860, the Bishop wrote in delight to let his sympathetic 
friend know how the Convocation question was getting on and 
growing, and — did he mark — had unanimously addressed the 
Crown on an alteration of some Canon, whereas before they 
were divided. At the same time he hinted that his grow- 
ing indifference and carelessness about the Church — he a 
Minister, too — notably, perhaps, in the appointments of 
Christian Bishops — would prove injurious. 

* You can estimate the injury it will be to you personally, if 
your political enemies can taunt us with being no better off 
from having you in the Palmerstonian Ministry.' His friend 
wrote back, in a decidedly bad humour. He had heard 
nothing of the matter, knew nothing about it, and could say 
nothing. He did not forget his duties to his constituents, 
and now his long suppressed disgust broke forth : * But 
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it is not the fear of a future contest, or the hope of avoiding 
one, that sways me. Without having to complain^ I am 
entirely sick and weary of the terms upon which I hold the 
seat, and upon which (evidently) alone it is possible for me to 
hold it ; and I shall be glad when the day comes which may 
enable me to retire— free my friends in the University from 
all the trouble I cause them.' 

Here was a confession — sick and weary of the * terms,' 
viz., to stand by the *dear old Church,' and wave the flag of 
orthodoxy ! No ; his terms were that they were to be con- 
tent with * Conservative sympathies,' and while he was to 
indulge in Liberal acts and opinions — nay, even against that 
High Clerical Church and institutions to which he lent his 
sympathies only. 

But on the eve of his dismissal, in 1865, there was one 
incident which caused the gravest misgivings to his friends. 
When the Bill of Mr. Hadfield (th' 'Adfield of the jesters) 
for abolishing the Protestant Declaration of Mayors and 
other officials, and in relief of Dissenters, that * they would 
not use their office to the detriment of the Church,' our 
friend protruded the cloven hoof very plainly from his check 
trousers, stoutly contending, to the horror of the Bishop, 
that it was quite right ; adding, after ridicule and badinage, 
that it was a rusty weapon and *a ban fixed on the dissenters/ 

* It is quite obvious that if the consideration of these 
measures is to be approached in such a frame of mind, we 
shall be simply doing in our day what Eldon and Inglis did 
in theirs ' — an unfeeling declaration that gave his friend the 
Bishop * great pain.' 

His present idea of the Church was, that * outside of her 
possessions she should avoid all points of sore contact with 
Dissenters. Each one of them is a point upon which she, 
as a dead mass, rubs upon her living flesh.' A dead mass I 
Here was a falling away from grace indeed. 

But now matters were at a crisis. The death of Lord 
Palmerston brought a sudden * shaking up of the bag.' Our 
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Great Man, declaring that he was ' stunned ' by the event, 
became * leader ' of the House of Commons. The general 
election was upon him, and the discontented electors put 
forward Mr. Gathorne Hardy against him. After a tre- 
mendous contest, continued over many days, and various 
vicissitudes. Nemesis came at last. The mortifying stroke 
came, and he was defeated! 

His friend addressed him a letter of comfort, laying it all 
on * the Government, while Westbury is seeking to deny for 
England the faith of our Lord' Our defeated politician 
wrote, on July 21, 1865, a most bitter and foolish tirade. 

He began by hinting to him rather sardonically that the 
days of standing by his dear old Church were over. She 
and her supporters should be made to feel what he had 
done. * Do not conceal from yourself that my hands are much 
weakened. It was only as representing Oxford that a man 
whose opinions are disliked and suspected could expect or 
have a title to be heard. . . . But as far as my will, my 
time, my thoughts are concerned, they are what they ever 
were.' 

He then rather vindicates Lord Westbury's * attacks 
upon Christian doctrine.' He should remember what 
coadjutors he had ; had not he been one ? It was, more- 
over, the fault of the clergy, through their indifference. Then 
follows : * For my revenge^ which I do not desire^ hut would 
baffle if I couldy all lies in that little word ''^ future ^^ in my 
address^ which I wrote with a consciousness that it is deeply 
charged with meanings and that that which shall come will 
come J .Such was the menace. ' There have been two great 
deaths, or transmigrations of spirit, in my political existence. 
One very slow, the breaking of ties with my original party; 
the other very short and sharp, the breaking of the tie with 
Oxford. There will probably be a third, and no more.' 

This extraordinary indiscreet burst, truly feminine in its 
vindictiveness, is unmatched A certain place, it has been 
said, has no fury Mike a woman scorned,' and it will be 
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remembered that the smooth oily Tartuffe, when at last 
detected, showed himself a fury. 

No wonder the Bishop, alarmed, wrote in reference to the 
orator's threat, * there will probably be a third, and no more/ 
He entreated him at once to strike, like Canning, at the 
first place of Prime Minister. * In doing this, if you early 
put yourself at the head of a Government, and disclose your 
views, you may command an immense support from all real 
patriots^ and you will be true to yourself— to your earliest and 
to your present noble self You are not a Radical^ and yet you 
may^ by political exigencies^ if you submit to be second^ be led 
into leading a Radical Party until its fully developed armies 
assault all that you most value in our country^ and it ' (the 
Radical Party) * turns and rends you,' Prophetic words, 
indeed, which we shall probably see fulfilled to the letter. 
But as to the proposal made by the Bishop of his aiming at 
the first place, he broke into another strange burst : * It is my . 
fixed determination never to take any step whatever to raise 
myself to a higher level in official life ; and this, not on 
grounds of Christian self denial* (ah ! Maw-worm again !), 
' which would hardly apply, but on the double ground, first 
of my total ignorance of my capacity, and, secondly — per- 
haps I might say especially— because I am certain that the 
fact of my seeking it would seal my doom in taking it.' 

Let no one fancy that there is anything binding here, as 
there is a wide loop-hole left. He would never seek or 
* take any step ' to be Prime Minister. Others might seek 
it for him, or thrust on him this greatness. This is character- 
istic. Who shall say that in his Midlothian Campaign he 
did not * seek ' or ' take any steps ' to secure the Premier- 
ship ? But his forecast may yet come true — that he would 
seal his doom in taking it. 

Nothing, therefore, is clearer, on his own showing, than 
the influence of this rejection on his character. From that 
hour, it being no longer profitable to wear the mask, he 
threw it away. He stood forth in a new capacity and a new 
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light. The cynic even might lament the remarkable change 
that has come over him. The evil spirits of self-worship, of 
insatiable vanity, of eternal tattle, which ministered to that 
vanity, of restlessness when another engrosses attention, of 
destruction, of strife — all seem to have entered into the 
man pell-mell. He was no longer the old Gladstone — some- 
what ascetical, gentle, tolerant, sympathetic to others, fed 
on the writings of the amiable Jeremy Taylor and * Holy 
Herbert,* full of sympathy, interested in a sort of Protestant 
monachism. These things may be smiled at, but they 
were part of the faith ; the earnestness about them kindled 
interest. Now he was * discharged from his place,' and, like 
an ungracious servant, he abused his old master, and would 
* make him pay ' for his treatment of him. 

And when we think of him in these latter days — when he 
thinks of himself — ' looking on this portrait and on this ' — 
the contrast is not engaging. We have now the eternal 
spouter, the casuist who has carried casuistry beyond its 
limits, and openly cuts and shapes facts to save himself 
from embarrassment ; truculent, full of animosities ; openly 
the Minister, not of England and of all parties in the State, 
but of a faction; the destroyer of institutions, the war- 
maker and slaughterer, the calm surveyor of massacred 
garrisons, the demagogue — strange, intolerant, angry old 
man ! 

On this defeat he addressed the Convocation : * After an 
arduous connection of eighteen years, I bid you, respect- 
fully, farewell My earnest purpose to serve you, my many 
faults and shortcomings, the incidents of the political rela- 
tion between the University and myself, established in 1847, 
so often questioned in vain, and now at length finally dis- 
solved, I leave to the judgment of the future. It is one 
imperative duty, and one alone, which induces me to trouble 
you with these few parting words — the duty of expressing my 
profound and lasting gratitude for indulgence as generous, 
and for support as warm and enthusiastic in itself, and as 
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honourable from the character and distinctions of those who 
have given it, as has, in my belief, ever been accorded by 
any constituency to any representative.* 

He rushed to Manchester, and made this address : 
* At last, my friends, I am come among you — and I 
am come, to use an expression which has become very 
famous, and is not likely to be forgotten, I am come among 
you " unmuzzled/' ' Here the cheering was so enthusiastic 
and prolonged that for some time the speaker could not 
proceed. Quiet having been restored, the right hon. gentle- 
man continued : * After an anxious struggle of eighteen 
years, during which the unbounded devotion and indulgence 
of my friends maintained me in the arduous position of re- 
presentative of the University of Oxford, / ^ave been driven 
from my seat ... I have loved the University with a deep 
and passionate love, and as long as I breathe, that attach, 
ment will continue ; if my affection is of the smallest advan- 
tage to that great, that ancient, that noble institution, that 
advantage, such as it is, and it is most insignificant, Oxford 
will possess as long as I live. But don't mistake the issue 
which has been raised. The University has at length, after 
eighteen years of self-denial, been drawn by what I might, 
perhaps, call an overweening exercise of power, into the 
vortex of mere politics. Well, you will readily understand 
why, as long as I had a hope that the zeal and kindness of 
my friends might keep me in my place, it was impossible for 
me to abandon them. Could they have returned me by a 
majority of one, painful as it is to a man of my time of life, 
and feeling the weight of. public cares, to be incessantly 
struggling for his seat, nothing could have induced me to 
quit that University to which I had so long ago devoted my 
best care and attachment. But by no act of mine I am free 
to come among you. And having been thus set free, I need 
hardly tell you that it is with joy, with thankfulness, and 
enthusiasm that I now, at this eleventh hour, a candidate 
without an address, make my appeal to the heart and the 
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mind of South Lancashire, and ask you to pronounce upon 
that appeal. As I have said, I am aware of no cause for the 
votes which have given a majority against me in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, except the fact that the strongest convic- 
tion that the human mind can receive, that an overpowerinig 
sense of the public interests, that the practical teachings of 
experience, to which from my youth Oxford herself taught 
me to lay open my mind — all these had shown me the folly, 
and, I will say, the madness, of refusing to join in the 
generous sympathies of my countrymen, by adopting what I 
must call an obstructive policy.' 

That evening he addressed an audience at Liverpool : * If 
I am told that it is only by embracing the narrow interests 
of a political party that Oxford can discharge her duties to 
the country, then, gentlemen, I at once say I am not the 
man for Oxford. We see represented in that ancient insti- 
tution — represented more nobly, perhaps, and more con- 
spicuously than in any other place, at any rate with more 
remarkable concentration — the most prominent features that 
relate to the past of England. I come into South I>anca- 
shire, and I find here around me an assemblage of different 
phenomena. I find development of industry ; I find growth 
of enterprise ; I find progress of social philanthropy ; I find 
prevalence of toleration ; and I find an ardent desire for 
freedom. ... I have honestly, I have earnestly, although I 
may have feebly, striven to unite in my insignificant person 
that which is represented by Oxford and that which is re- 
presented by Lancashire. My desire is that they should 
know and love one another. If I have clung to the repre- 
sentation of the University with desperate fondness, it was 
because I would not desert that post in which I seem to 
have been placed. I have not abandoned it ; I have been 
dismissed from it, not by academical, but by political 
agencies. I don't complain of those political influences by 
which I have been displaced. The free constitutional spirit 
of the country requires that the voice of the majority should 
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prevail. I hope the voice of the majority will prevail in 
South Lancashire/ 

As we have just seen, one of the most striking passages 
in the life of this eminent character is that wonderful 
adroitness of purpose with which, for some twenty years, he 
contrived to reconcile a reputation for Liberalism and Liberal 
sympathies with a secure Tory seat for High-Tory Oxford. 
But, given a Gladstone, this is what we expect to find. 
In your ordinary characters you look for the humdrum 
mode of a Liberal sitting for a Liberal seat, a Tory for a 
Tory seat But it was not he, but his feelings and sym- 
pathies that * sat * for Oxford — interest and vanity prompt- 
ing him all the while towards Liberalism. And thus it is 
that we find the * robust Liberal,' such as Guinness Rogers, 
protesting that, from the beginning to the end and all 
through, our Gladstone was neither more nor less than a 
genuine Liberal, so happily was the part acted. This was 
contrived, as we know, by the influence of private character 
— by devotion to the High Church — by troops of friends of 
the Oxford Ritualistic type. Manning, Hope Scott, Palmer, 
etc., and these kept alive the theory. Some shrewd 
ones, notably his own tutor. Bishop Charles Wordsworth, 
suspecting the double game, made protest, but they were 
unheeded. 

The delusion had been kept up for years, and when at 
last the confiding electors' eyes were opened, they cast him 
off for ever. His declaration that the position of the Irish 
Church was a false one, though he did not vote against her, 
settled the matter. This sort of compromise they declined 
to accept any longer. 

We may conceive his mortification, fury, and grief at this blow 
— or stab. But before rushing for refuge to South Lancashire, 
he put on an exultant face. It was a blessing — the best thing 
that could have happened to him ! 

It was they that had changed, not he. He would have 
been * glad ' to go on to the end on the old * facing both 

7 
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ways' terms. They had done him the greatest favour ! Up 
to this time he confessed he had been putting pressure on 
his principles — had been guilty of folly and madness in 
* going against the generous sympathies of his countrymen.* 
It must be owned this confession of long-kept duplicity 
rather shakes our faith in his adroitness ; but we must allow 
for the rage and excitement. 

All this tissue of reproaches seems as undignified as it 
was ill-founded. The question, the obviously suggested 
truth, was, why to secure a safe seat, had he remained so 
long ' muzzled ' ? If Oxford were this abode of retrograde 
Toryism, if it lacked toleration and all those virtues with 
the lack of which he represented it, he was content to have 
stayed on with them, or they did not deserve all this 
opprobrium for the high crime of rejecting him. It, in truth , 
all came round to that personal view, as indeed we shall find 
that everything does connected with the career of this re- 
markable person. Everything is right or wrong, hateful or 
lovable, shameful or admirable, according as it is coloured 
by treatment of himself. The outburst against the venerable 
institution that had borne with him so long, so patiently, 
and so indulgently, seems pettish, feminine, and undig- 
nified. 

At the polling on the 20th, the numbers were : Egerton, 
9,171; Turner, 8,806 ;• Gladstone, 8,786; Legh, 8,476; 
Thompson, 7,703; Heywood, 7,653. The Hon. A, Egerton 
and Mr. Turner, Conservatives, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were accordingly declared elected. 

Now altogether changed — a different being — the Tribune* 
having flung away all the shreds and patches of Toryism, 
he was indeed * unmuzzled,' as to everything. He seemed to 
pant now for some large question on which he could lift the 
sluices and discharge the waters of verbosity. 
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CHAPTER XL 

1866. 

In 1866 the Gladstonian Reform Bill was brought in, and 
debated amid much excitement. It was notable for what 
was, perhaps, a first appeal to the working classes ; abound- 
ing with praise of their merits and confidence in them. 
Notable, too, was the remark of our Great Man, who, 
when pressed by objectors, turned round with the original 
remark, 'Are they not our own flesh and blood?' which, 
certainly reaching to the elevation of a platitude, caused 
loud laughter. As a sentiment it was excellent; as an 
argument, elementary. Replying the same evening to Lord 
Robert Montagu, who had referred to Mr. Villiers as the 

* pretended friend ' of the working classes, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer retorted the phrase upon the noble lord him- 
self, and declared * that if the working men whom he and 
others seemed to dread as an invading and destroying army, 
instead of their own flesh and blood, were introduced into 
the House, they would set him an example both of courtesy 
and good breeding.* 

But Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton put it more happily. He was 
astonished, he said, that one could condescend to a species 
of argument so hollow, and so perilous in its deductions. 

* What has he to say to the millions who will ask him one 
day, **Are we an invading army? Are we not fellow- 
Christians? Are we not your own flesh and blood?'' Does 
he think it will be answer enough to give that kind of 
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modified opinion which he put forth last night, and to say, 
"Well, that is very true. For my own part, in my individual 
capacity, I cannot see that there is any danger of admitting 
you ; but still, you know, it is wise to proceed gradually. 
A jQ^ voter is real flesh and blood. But you are only 
gradual flesh and blood."' 

Then Mr. Disraeli went back to the old Reform days of 
1832, and, rather foolishly taunting his rival with his support 
of that measure at the Oxford Union, drew forth this rather 
spirited retort : 

' The right hon. gentleman has taunted me with the 
errors of my boyhood. When he addressed the hon. mem- 
ber for Westminster, he showed his magnanimity by de- 
claring that he would not take the philosopher to task for 
what he wrote twenty-five years ago; but when he caught 
one who, thirty-six years ago, just emerged from boyhood, 
and still an undergraduate at Oxford, had expressed an 
opinion adverse to the Reform Bill of 1832, of which he had 
so long and bitterly repented^ then the right hon. gentleman 
could not resist the temptation. He, a Parliamentary leader 
of twenty years' standing, is so ignorant of the House of 
Commons, that he positively thought he got a Parliamentary 
advantage by exhibiting me as an opponent of the Reform 
Bill of 1832. As the right hon. gentleman has exhibited 
me, let me exhibit myself. It is true, I deeply regret it, but 
I was bred under the shadow of the great name of Canning. 
Every influence connected with that name governed the 
politics of my childhood and of my youth ; with Canning I 
rejoiced in the removal of religious disabilities, and in the 
character which he gave to our policy abroad ; with Canning 
I rejoiced in the opening which he made toward the estab- 
lishment of free commercial interchanges between nations ; 
with Canning, and under the shadow of that great name, 
and under the shadow of that yet more venerable name 6f 
Burke, I grant, my youthful mind and imagination were im- 
pressed just the same as the mature mind of the right hon. 
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gentleman is now impressed. I had conceived that fear 
and alarm of the first Reform Bill in the days of my under- 
graduate career at Oxford which the right hon. gentleman 
now feels ; and the only difference between us is this — I 
thank him for bringing it out — that, having those views, I 
moved the Oxford Debating Society to express them clearly, 
plainly, forcibly, in downright English, and that the right 
hon. gentleman is still obliged to skulk under the cover of 
the amendment of the noble lord. I envy him not one 
particle of the polemical advantage which he has gained by 
his discreet reference to the proceedings of the Oxford Union 
Debating Society in the year of grace 1831. My position. 
Sir, in regard to the Liberal Party, is in all points the 
opposite of Earl Russell's. ... I have none of the 
claims he possesses. I came among you an, outcast from 
those with whom I associated ; driven from them, I admit, 
by no arbitrary act, but by the slow and resistless forces of 
conviction. I came among you, to make use of the legal 
phraseology, in formd pauperis, I had nothing to offer you 
but faithful and honourable service. You received me, as 
Dido received the ship-wrecked ^neas — 

* " Ejectum littore, egentem 
Accepi," 

and I only trust you may not hereafter at any time have to 
complete the sentence in regard to me — 

* " Et regni demens, in parte locavi." 

You received me with kindness, indulgence, generosity, and, 
I may even say, with some measure of confidence. And 
the relation between us has assumed such a form that you 
can never be my debtors, but that I must for ever be in 
your debt. It is not from me, under such circumstances, 
that any word will proceed that can savour of the character 
which the right hon. gentleman imputes to the conduct of 
the Government with respect to the present Bill* 
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But, in truth, the * flesh and blood ' doctrine might end 
at last in a requisition to fit up beds at Hawarden Castle 
for a select number of the working classes. When Mrs. 
Catherine Macaulay was pressing on Dr. Johnson the 
perfect equality of all ranks, the Doctor said, *Then, 
madam, let us have up John, your footman, to ,sit at dinner 
with us.* 

Winding up, our orator ends with this flourish : 
* You may drive us from our seats. You may bury the 
Bill that we have introduced, but we will write upon its 
gravestone for an epitaph this line, with certain confidence 
in its fulfilment — 

" Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor.'* 

You cannot fight against the future. Time is on our side. 
The great social forces which move onwards in their might 
and majesty, and which the tumult of our debates does not 
for a moment impede or disturb — those great social forces 
are against you : they are marshalled on our side ; and the 
banner which we now carry in this fight, though perhaps at 
some moments it may droop over our sinking heads, yet it 
soon again will float in the eye of Heaven, and it will be 
borne by the firm hands of the united people of the three 
kingdoms, perhaps not to an easy, but to a certain and to a 
not far distant victory.' 

The ' social forces,' indeed ! Who would have fancied, 
at this time, as he hearkened, that this brilliant being, in the 
prime of his life, stored with just so much irregular force as 
to excite sympathy, would, in twenty years, have degen- 
erated into the *mob orator,' appealing to the 'social forces' 
at railway stations, from railway bridges and the like ? In 
these olden days the traditions of orderly statesmanship 
still obtained, and duly restrained : and someway it appears 
that our statesman filled a more respectable, and even 
powerful, position then than he does now. 
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In due course, during the year 1868, a Reform Bill was 
passed by the Tories ; not without pressure from without, 
or what was to be later called * bringing within practical 
politics/ /!<f., by pulling down the Hyde Park railings. It 
was now that our hero — out of office, and seizing the oppor- 
tunity of a motion on the general state of Ireland — saw, by 
an unerring instinct, his opportunity. 

The Irish Church was what is called * fair game.* Now 
this suggests a most singular state of mind in a Churchman. 
Such a one might see plenty of blemishes and failings in an 
institution to which he was attached ; but the general tend- 
ency of an affectionate child* is to cloak, or even defend the 
failings of a parent. A rigid analysis of human motives and 
human weakness can only account for this hostile spirit by 
something unworthy ; and it is to be feared self-interest and 
the certainty of playing a winning game was the tempta- 
tion. But it is always easier to destroy than to build up — 
to cut down rather than to plant ; nay, there is a certain 
noise and crash attendant on the cutting down which 
attracts more attention and applause ever than the slow 
processes of planting and building. Already his appetite 
was whetted, and he had been stimulated by the favour and 
applause with which the Dissenters had greeted his attempt 
at abolishing Church Rates in 1866 and 1868. This cutting 
down of little * upas-trees' now prompted him to greater 
efforts. And after sounding a note which, perhaps to his 
surprise, seemed to excite a loud response, he determined 
to venture the experiment suggested as a remedy for the 
* woes of Ireland,* then clamouring for attentioa— the abolition 
of the Irish Church. He introduced his famous Resolutions 
on the subject, which were carried by a majority of over 
fifty. It was sad to think of a son of the Church speaking 
in this mundane strain : 

' But, sir, this is to view a religious establishment upon 
one side, only upon what I may call the ethereal side. It 
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has likewise a side of earth ; and here I cannot do better 
than quote some lines written by the present Archbishop of 
Dublin, at a time when his genius was devoted to the muses. 
He said, in speaking of mankind : 

* ** We who did our lineage high 
Draw from beyond the starry sky, 
Are yet upon the other side, 
To earth and to its dust allied." / 

And so the Church Establishment, regarded in its theory 
and in its aim, is beautiful and attractive. Yet what is it 
but an appropriation of public property, an appropriation of 
the fruits of labour and of skill to certain purposes ; and 
unless these purposes are fulfilled, that appropriation cannot 
be justified. If I am asked as to my expectations of the 
issue of this struggle, I begin by frankly avowing that I, for 
one, would not have entered into ijt unless I believed that 
the final hour was about to sound — 

* ** Venit summa dies et ineluctabile fatum."* 



* The reader will note that singularly fresh and little used quotation, 
* Venit summa dies,' etc., and will wonder that a man of such gifts 
should not have something newer and more appropriate to draw upon. 
It must be confessed that there is something rather old-fashioned and 
pedantic in the ancient and fish-like quotations which our great man 
has so often drawn out of his classical wallet. As, in the allusion to 
Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, * Of whom it may be said, as it was said of one 
of old— 

* ** Justissimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris, et servant issimus sequi." * 

We like, too, to meet our old friend the Trojan Horse, whom he is 
fond of, and has introduced repeatedly. * We cannot join in comparing 
it * (the Reform Bill) * with that monstrum infelix. We cannot say — 

* " Scandit fatal is muros 
Faeta, mediseque minans illabitur urbi." ' 

This is in the good old country gentry style, and is probably a relic of 
old Toryism. But it must be confessed it was most welcome of all to 
hear from the lips of one so accomplished the most veteran of quota- 
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And I hope that the noble lord will] forgive me if I say that 
before Friday last I thought that the thread of the remain- 
ing life of the Irish Established Church was short, but that 
since Friday last, when at half-past four o'clock in the after- 
noon the noble lord stood at that table, I have regarded it 
as being shorter still. The issue is not in our hands. What 
we had and have to do is to consider well and deeply before 
we take the first step in an engagement such as this ; but 
having entered into the controversy, there and then to 
acquit ourselves like men, and to use every effort to remove 
what still remains of the scandals and calamities in the re- 
lations which exist between England and Ireland, and to 
make our best efforts at least to fill up with the cement of 
human concord Xh.^ noble fabric of the British Empire.' 

One of his phrases, such as the * cement of human con- 
cord,' was a fitting image enough. It was found that this 
question had united all sections of the Liberal Party; it 
was, therefore, an admirable party one. But it certainly 
appears ludicrous, now that we look back to all that has 
occurred since. To think that this Irish Church had 
anything to do with the evils of Ireland ! No peasant had 
been heard to complain of its oppression. The proof is, the 
remedy was administered and the patient only got worse. 
But it was a splendid party question. It rallied *Turk, 
Jew, and Atheist ' round our statesman, and brought office 
within the range of practical politics. 

His friend Wilberforce, who had long since lost faith in 
him, now sorrowfully mourns over this new onslaught : 

tions applied to Lord Palmerston. * He chose, like the sea god, rather 
to pacify — 

' ** Quos ego — sed motos prsestat componere fluctus." * 

This is certainly all good and safe business, but from so multifarious a 
scholar we might expect something fresher. 

And, on another occasion, he solemnly quoted — 

* Vestigia nulla retrorsum.' 
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* I am afraid,' he says, ' Gladstone has been drawn into 
it from the unconscious restlessness at being out of office.' 
Here is indeed the candid friend, but one who knew him 
well ! * I have no doubt that his hatred to the law tone of 
the Irish Church has had a great deal to do with it.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

1870. 

Parliament had to be dissolved on the issue, and Mr. 
Gladstone, addressing his constituents of South Lancashire, 
declared that it would not do to take away the abuses only 
of the Irish Church, for then there would be nothing left ! 
But it was an awkward rebuff to find himself defeated — he 
who was about to defeat the luckless Churck He had to 
retreat in rather undignified fashion to the obscure borough 
of Greenwich, when he came in second to the Jew Salomons ! 
The Liberal Party, however, was so triumphant all over the 
kingdom, that Mr. Disraeli laid down his office, and our 
Great Man took his place as Premier. In due course, the 
tree fell to immense applause — to his burning words. At 
the close of his oration he was so carried away by the elation 
of the time as to offer this vaunting challenge, confident 
that it could never apply to him : * Upon us all it brings a 
great responsibility — great and foremost upon those who 
occupy this bench. We are especially chargeable, nay, 
deeply guilty, if we have either dishonestly, as some think, 
or even prematurely or unwisely challenged so gigantic an 
issue. / know well the punishments that follow rashness in 
public affairs^ and that ought to fall upon those men, those 
Phaetons of politics^ who^ with hands unequal to the tasky 
attempt to guide the chariot of the sun. The working of our 
constitutional government itself is upon its trial, for I do not 
believe there ever was a time when the wheels of legislative 
machinery were set in motion under conditions of peace 
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and order and constitutional regularity to deal with a ques- 
tion greater or more profound.' 

The * Phaetons of politics/ like the mobled queen, is 
*good/ There was a surplus of nine millions of money, 
since frittered away in doles and donations to the unquiet 
Irish. This * gigantic measure/ as it was called, may be said 
to have failed, in one sense, for it brought no change in the 
country. It was to be the beginning of fraternity, now that 
the badge of inferiority was removed. With all the talk, the 
agitation, the convulsions, there was a delightful unconscious- 
ness in the peasant as to the blessing he had received, for 
before he had never known that he was suffering under such 
degradation. For a moment the angry Lords had determined 
to cast it out, but the adroit Cairns brought about a compro- 
mise, which, it has been lately stated, our Great Man was in- 
clined to reject *It was carried through, we are told, in the 
face of a united and powerful Opposition, mainly by the 
resolute will and unflinching energy of the Prime Minister, 
who, throughout the long and arduous discussions, in which 
he took the leading part,* displayed, in full measure, those 
qualities of acuteness, force of reasoning, and thorough 
mastery of his subject, for which he had long been conspicuous, 
but which were never more signally exhibited than on this 
occasion.' The temptation of figuring as the central Per- 
former, the Grand Tribune and Dictator, in contrast to the 
old humdrum rdle of elegantly arranging figures, in an 
annual, was irresistible. The opportunity could only be 
found in assault He was now blooded, as it were. He was 
henceforth to stand out as the dramatic Destructive ! 
The Bull, when doing all the mischief he can, having made 
a wreck of the china in the shop, utters roars of eloquence, 
with rolling eye and whirling tail His followers look on 
from outside, and stimulate him with encouraging cries; 
the Whig Bulls are too weak to protest The operation 
seems to the onlookers grand ; he seems even to have done 
. something ; to have created a new state of things, but he 
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has really only smashed. But ere long he looks out for a 
new shop. So, as the admiring Biographer tells us naively : 

'Having settled the Irish Church, there was an equally 
important question behind — that of the land. Accordingly, 
at the opening of the session of 1870, and in the course of 
the debate on the Address, the Premier stated that the duty 
of the Government in regard to the condition of Ireland was 
absolutely paramount and primary. With regard to Fenian- 
ism, he believed it would receive its death-blow from the passing 
of good and just laws for removing the evils accompanying the 
tenure and cultivation of land in Ireland.^ 

The same eloquence, the same * burning words' over 
again, and another * grand measure * was passed. * What we 
desire is that the work of this Bill should be hke the work 
of Nature herself, when on the face of a desolated land she 
restores what has been laid waste by the wild and savage 
hand of man. Its operations, we believe, will be quiet and 
gradual. We wish to alarm none ; we wish to injure no one. 
What we wish is that where there has been despondency 
there shall be hope; where there has been mistrust there 
shall be confidence; where there has been alienation and 
hate there shall, however gradually, be woven the ties of a 
strong attachment between man and man^ 

Our great man was abundant, it will be seen, in his pro- 
phecies. But it may be said briefly, that it is not everyone 
that can be so lucky in this * line ' as * Old Moore.' The 
* affection between man and man ' that the Bill was to bring 
about, as well as * the death-blow to Fenianism,' and the 
establishment of an eternal tranquillity — lions lying down 
with the lamb — read pleasantly now. 

It was in 1870 that four unfortunate English tourists, 
travelling in Greece, were seized by the brigands, and 
detained as hostages for an immense ransom. As this was 
not duly paid they were shot, to the grief and indignation 
of their countrymen, who clamoured for satisfaction and 
punishment. Our Great Man, however, according to his old 
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principle, here stood forward, to * moderate,' as it were, in- 
terfering between his excited compatriots and the *poor 
brigands.* It was, after all, really the * unspeakable one ' — 
the Turk — who was in fault, not the poor Greeks. How cha- 
racteristic was his plea ! He acknowledged the gravity of the 
situation, but pleaded the necessity for furt/ier information 
before taking decided steps. This grievous and shocking 
tragedy, however, would tend to an opening up of circum- 
stances connected with the condition of Greece, such as 
former times had probably never afforded an adequate occa- 
sion of investigating. But he still cherished a desire that 
some other method would be discovered of accounting for 
these mischiefs than that of charging them upon the popular 
institutions of the country. In consequence of Turkish 
domination in Greece, it was the class called upon to govern 
in that country which was defective, far more than the class 
to be governed. The first duty of the English Government 
would be to ascertain the facts absolutely, and then compre- 
hensively to cofisider the obligations which arose. * Compre- 
hensively consider the obligations which arose !* There, let 
the relatives stay their impatience with that truly Gladstonian 
nostrum. And has it not been faithfully applied ever since 
to Boer, Parnellite, and Russ, in which cases he has ' con- 
scientiously considered the obligations which arose ? This 
arises out of the New Politics, and is one of its cardinal 
points. 

That fine Aberdeen doctrine, as expounded by our hero> 
of patience and long-suffering before the foreigner, instead 
of the vulgar and rude Civis Romanus bearing, was now to 
be applied in a very signal way. The Treaty wuth Russia 
of 1856 had strictly neutralized the Black Sea, and forbade 
the entry of Russian vessels into the Bosphorus. Russia, 
now, taking advantage of the war between France and 
Germany, coolly announced to Lord Granville that they did 
not intend to be bound by it further, and forthwith declared 
it null and void. It was cheering to see how the doctrine 
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was now applied : * A Foreign Secretary cannot and ought. not 
to be without a proper regard for the claims of foreigners. 
Above all, he should never bluster.* Keeping this steadily 
in view, Lord Granville took the course, not of registering 
a protest, or of declining to accept the notice, but invited a 
Conference at London, * in order that a unanimous decision 
might be arrived at.' As who should say a wrong had been 
done to us, so let us all agree that it is no wrong. Some 
critics like Mr. Disraeli, who had old-fashioned ideas, 
contended that the Conference had been called merely to 
record the humiliation of the country, and others declared 
there was a sad lack of spirit in the whole proceeding. But 
it need not be said we have long since grown accustomed to 
this mode of settlement. 

Notwithstanding the cutting down of two of the three 
Irish upas-trees, and the Utopian prospects which this had 
opened, it was found in 187 1 that that country was in a most 
disturbed and dangerous state. Indeed, from that hour to 
the present none of the Physician's remedies have had the 
slightest effect, though applied in profusion ; and, more 
strange still, though accompanied with loud and confident 
prophecies of cure ! 

* It is true that murder is perpetrated with impunity ; it is 
true that life is not secure, and that property has no enjoy- 
ment and scarcely any existence ; but this is nothing when 
in the enjoyment of abstract political justice — and by the 
labours of two years we have achieved that for Ireland; 
massacres, incendiarism, and assassinations are things scarcely 
to be noticed by a Minister, and are rather to be referred to 
the inquiry of a committee.' Neither time, labour, nor 
devotioi^ had been begrudged him ; * under his influence, 
and at his instance, we have legalised confiscation, conse- 
crated sacrilege, and condoned high treason ; we have 
destroyed churches, we have shaken property to its founda- 
tion and have emptied gaols; and now he cannot govern 
the country, without coming to a Parliamentary committee T 
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It was in these stinging words that Mr. Disraeli addressed 
him. This is in truth the mauvais quart d^heure for your 
heroic legislator and cutter-down of upas-trees. Followed 
by shouting and cheering crowds he chops away, until the 
tree is down, assuring all that everything will grow. But 
when nothing comes up, and the sun, in the absence of 
shade, begins to wither up everything, he is held account- 
able. 

But, growing more and more exuberant, and with power 
becoming intolerant of opposition, or even remonstrance, 
his nature, as we shall see, began to range abroad, panting 
for new triumphs and fresh applause. 

And now, at this place, it will be interesting to the student 
of political device to pause and consider one grand principle 
which our politician found invaluable through all his life. 
It seems to have been of his own invention too. This is, 
when some new and convenient change of principle is 
necessary or has to be justified, to announce that * // has 
€omey or is comings within the range of practical politics,^ 
This happy idea, it will be seen, sets aside all notion of 
conscience, which it makes dependent on the call of others 
or on some probable advantage. It means, in short, when 
a particular agitation or clamour promises to be importunate 
and above all successful^ that it has come within * the range ;' 
it is feasible, and therefore to be adopted. On the other 
hand, old cries and adherence to old ties and institu- 
tions are likely to fall out of that * range of practical 
politics,' bring no profit, and should be discarded. Some 
clumsy folk call this ^time-serving,^ a coarse name; and 
others, like Mr. Goschen recently, speak of * advancing with 
the times,' * coming abreast ' with the age, etc. ; but this 
wants the airy touch of fine art, and all observers of this 
vane or weathercock of politics will be thankful to our Great 
Man for inventing this device. And he has not contented 
himself with a barren principle, but has worked it out in 
detail. Not only are you to note the signs of the question 
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being actually within the range, but more important still, 
you are to indicate the signs and evidences of that situation. 
And the next point is to create — artificially if need be — such 
signs and tokens, and then appeal to them as a signal for 
action. I am free to admit that our hero devised all this 
ex post facto, as it were, to justify the changes ; but the 
thing has all the same been turned to infinite profit. He 
has really applied it to every change and act of his life. 

It was thus that he was forced to stay years at Oxford, 
holding a Tory seat, waiting until the moment came which 
would bring a change * within the range of practical politics.' 
Of course, in coarse vulgar parlance, he was simply dis- 
missed, ' found out ' and sent to the right-about ; but his 
justification is to the effect I have said. Something of the 
same principle will be found to apply to every act of this 
genuine Radical, forced by cruel exigence to wear first the 
domino of a Tory, then of a mild Canningite or Peelite, 
and then of a Whig. 

The grand occasion when this doctrine was first applied 
will be familiar to the reader. It was on the occasion of 
the serious embarrassment arising out of charges of in- 
consistency. As we have already seen, in the year 1865 
he had made a speech declaring that the Irish Church 
Question was not likely to be dealt with in their time — 
' present action was impossible, but it was a question of the 
future,' * remote, lying at a distance he could not measure,' 
and he scarcely ever expected to be called on to take 
part in such a measure, with other Gladstonian phrases. 
Within four years he had tumbled the Irish Church to 
the ground ! 

Naturally he was charged with deception and treachery, 
and the case was so desperate that all his ingenuity had to 
be exerted. First, the point was to minimize the question 
of the short interval — * minimizing ' being a polite phrase for 
denial. 

The next thing was to find a reason for the change or 
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shortening of the time. And thus was discovered that 
extraordinary allusion to the Clerkenwell explosion and the 
Manchester murders. These horrible incidents, we see, 
showed the public at once the dreadful state of Ireland, or 
rather * drew attention * to it, and therefore — mark the reason- 
ing ! — the Irish Church was to be abolished. We smile as 
we think of the recent course of events, and how little the 
conspirators and murderers thought of the Irish Church 
when they were planning the operations. 

* What happened in the case of the Irish Church ? That 
down to the year 1865, the whole question of the Irish 
Church was dead ; nobody cared for it, nobody paid atten- 
tion to it in England. Circumstances occurred which drew 
the attention of the people to the Irish Church. I said 
myself it was out of the range of practical politics — that is, 
politics of the coming election. When it came to this, that 
a great gaol in the heart of the Metropolis was broken open 
under circumstances which drew the attention of the English 
people to the state of Ireland, and when a Manchester 
policeman was murdered in the exercise of his duty, at 
once the whole country became alive to Irish questions, and 
the question of the Irish Church revived.' 

We must own that there was something like folly and in- 
cautiousness in the devising of these excuses ; for the obvious 
criticism ever since made was, that you have only to get 
up an explosion or a murder to bring the question into 
treatment. It was an invitation to violence, for the violence 
would have certain infallible results. JMow, here our Great 
Man was really genuine ; for he and his faction have steadily 
adhered to it ever since — even during the disastrous early 
days of the Land League, when it was necessary to allow 
popular violence to have head in order to bring the Land 
Question * within the range/ etc 

And, indeed, he happily illustrated this in another speech, 
when he pointed to the same doctrine, on speaking of the 
Municipal Bill for London — that it was an example, urgent 
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like the Irish Church ; * but the pressure of the concerns of 
Government is such that it has not been possible to give 
attention to that matter, and create a sufficient public feeling 
and impetus to overcome the obstacles,^ 

* Creating an impetus !' . Heaven save the mark ! The 
poor victims of the explosions knew what this sort of * im- 
petus* meant, as well as the seventy murdered landlords 
and farmers who were sacrificed to get an * impetus ' before 
serious repression was applied. 

But he felt there was a great awkwardness in the term 
of 'murder' used as a means of 'drawing attention,' and 
such a deadly use was made of this weapon, and has been 
ever since by malignant Tories, that he was driven to self- 
justification, and had to devise a new set of excuses, more 
awkward and embarrassing than the first * Now I will tell 
you,' he said in Midlothian, on May 22nd, 1880, *the exact 
truth of the matter.' A gentleman in the 'School for 
Scandal' generally began his explanations with something 
to this effect, 'Notwithstanding all that has passed, Sir 
Peter;' and so, when our Joseph so often assures us that 
he is ' going to tell the truth,' we get suspicious. ' I did 
say it was out of the range of practical politics, by which I 
meant it was on the occasion of an election ; and when at an 
election you say that a question is out of the range of prac- 
tical politics, you mean it is not a question likely to be dealt 
with in the Parliament you are now choosing. That is the 
meaning of it. It is said, and truly said, that in the year 
1867 there happened certain crimes in England — that is to 
say, a policeman was murdered in circumstances of riot and 
great excitement at Manchester; the wall of Clerkenwell 
Prison was blown down in a very alarming manner — in con- 
sequence of which, it was said, I changed my mind about 
the Irish Church. Now, what I have said, and what I re- 
peat, is that the matters referred to had the effect of drawing 
the attention of the people of this island to the Irish Ques- 
tion. ... I will give you a little illustration. Suppose it is 
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Sunday morning, and I have got up and have had my 
breakfast, and perhaps I am reading a book in which I am 
interested — /ef us hope it is a proper and becoming book for 
the day ' (Fie, Mawworm !) — * and I am not thinking of 
going to church at the moment, because I am so interested 
in the book that I am not conscious of the exact time, when 
suddenly I hear the church bell. Well, the church bell re- 
minds me, and I put my book down, put on my hat, and go 
to church. Would you say the church bell is the cause why 
I go to church ? Not in the least. I go to church because 
I believe it to be my duty to go to church.* 

Alas ! the * little illustration ' only made matters far worse. 
The * ringing the chapel beir has become proverbial. Surely, 
the chapel bell is hung up and rung to draw attention to the 
service ; and it is proved that without it the good G. would 
have gone on reading the good book. On the same prin--^^ 
ciple, all the Fenians, Dynamitards, and Moonlighters have 
gone on — very properly, according to his direction — ringing 
their bell, to ' draw attention ' merely. And they perfectly 
agree with our good G. that their explosions, murders, etc., 
are not the cause of their getting relief or of * going to 
church,' but they * simply remind ' him. 

Here, by the way, is a little touch which is happy, and 
after the master's style. In his first speech he named the 
explosion and murder in downright way, as what they were ; 
for he felt that these ugly things were ugly as excuses. 
Next time, it will be seen, he attenuated them, to the sense 
of Manchester martyrdom — *a policeman was murdered in 
circumstances of riot and great excitement.' Now this, 
though ingenious as a matter of colouring, is utterly untrue. 
There was no * riot,' no * excitement ;' a number of men 
stopped the prison- van and killed the policeman in charge. 

It was in this year of 187 1-2, that we have an extraordinary, 
yet not unnatural, development of that lawlessness with 
which our great man sets aside principles and precedents 
when they interfere with his own whims and purposes. 
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Flourishing his political axe round his head, he seemed to 
say, ' Have a care — keep clear ! It must and shall be done, 

or else ' This was probably the intoxication of power, 

or a certain recklessness induced by the encouragement of 
adoring devotees. The first of these exhibitions arose out 
of the abolition of purchase in the army, brought on in July, 
187 1. This was rejected by the House of Lords, and a 
conflict between the two Houses was looked for, when 
everyone was amazed to learn that the knot had been cut, 
not loosed, and that it had been summarily abolished by the 
Queen in person ! A Royal Warrant had been signed, and 
the House of Lords dispensed with. Our Dictator — the 
man of the people, the * people's William ' — had introduced 
the sole will of the Sovereign as a factor in legislation. This 
sounded strange and novel. We seemed to have gone back 
to Stuart days. Mr. Disraeli ventured to call it part of an 
avowed and shameful conspiracy against the privileges of the 
other House. In his defence our good man could only say 
that he had advised her Majesty that she was in possession 
of a legal power, and that an adequate necessity existed for 
exercising it. Although there were precedents for it, he did 
not deny that it was a grave proceeding ; but the great justi- 
fication for it was the impossibility of otherwise putting a 
stop to the flagrant and crying evil of over-regulation prices. 
I fancy a Tory might use the same argument for setting 
aside the voices of the Lower House, to secure the passing 
of some measure to put a stop to some * flagrant and crying 
evil,' as it seemed to him. But this betokened that intoler- 
ance of opposition which was now growing stronger and 
more overpowering. 

Two other instances were presently to illustrate it in a 
singular degree. They were what were called the Collier 
and Ewelme Rectory * Scandals.' 

In this same year of 187 1 yet another exhibition of the 
* turning the cheek ' principle as applied to foreign politics 
was to be exhibited. To do our great man justice, he was 
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determined to carry out strenuously this grand doctrine of 
assuming in any quarrel or dispute that his own country was 
likely enough to be, or might be, in the wrong. With this 
view the Treaty of Washington seems to have been con- 
cluded, by which the question of assumed or constructive 
damage (owing to an assumed absence of diligence) was to 
be considered and assessed by arbitrators. 

It was in this conviction that he wrote the following to an 
American paper, which is worth reading as a curiosity, and 
might be described, without intentional disrespect, as the 
very embodiment of platitude and truism. But these, 
wrapped in a grand sonorous verbosity, are necessary factors 
in the New Politics : 

* Permit me to assure you it is an entire mistake to sup- 
pose I have ever said that " every rational mind " must see 
but one meaning in the Treaty of Washington. Nothing 
could have induced me to use such an expression. The 
limit of my assertion, stated briefly, was, and is, as follows : 

* I believe the meaning of the Treaty to be clear and un- 
ambiguous, according to any legitimate test whatever which 
can be applied to it This proposition I am, of course, 
ready to sustain in argument. But every other person is 
equally entitled to think, if he see cause, that what I hold 
to be clear and unambiguous is dark and doubtful ; or, that 
it is clear and unambiguous in the sense contradictory to 
mine. What I trust is, that others, upon a close examina- 
tion, will not see cause to think any such thing. This 
point a little time and patience cannot fail thoroughly to 
elucidate. 

' Setting aside the remark which I did not use, and which 
I think open to severe animadversion, I have always under- 
stood, and still understand, that any man is at liberty to 
hold and to state with the utmost confidence an opinion as 
to the meaning of a document (and this I have done), with- 
out being open to the charge of what I conceive to be a 
gross offence, viz., his presuming to restrain for others the 
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liberty which he claims himself. Indeed, speaking accord- 
ing to the usages and habits of English public life, I feel as 
if the utterance of such a proposition were not so much a 
truth as a truism. 

* If, however, this truth or truism be applicable to docu- 
ments in general, it requires but a moderate share of modesty 
to adopt it in the case of documents such as a treaty and its 
protocols.' 

Now, here are a vast number of words devoted to the 
simple statement of such a point as * every man is entitled to 
his own opinion ' j * I may be wrong, and you may be right,' 
etc. But, in truth, even this slender statement was not war- 
ranted by the premises from which he started — 'Every 
rational mind,' etc Though he contends that he did not 
say so, what he does say amounts to the same thing ; and 
his allowing others to hold what he thinks to be perfectly 
clear is merely an empty compliment. Those to whom his 
letter was addressed could hardly have been pleased by the 
vapid privilege he allowed them. 

In 1872, Sir Robert Collier was eager to be placed on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council— a post of good 
emolument. It was found, however, that by the statute 
being judges, or the holding of certain judicial offices, was 
the qualification. Now, let us ask ourselves what would Lord 
Palmerston, or some one in ignorance of the * New Politics,' 
do ? He would probably write : * My dear Collier — ^We must 
look for something else for you. You must wait a while.' 
But our Premier had settled it was to be done. The Pur- 
chase business showed that a way could always be found 
and must be found. So Collier was named to a vacant judge- 
ship for a few days or hours, and then given the post he 
wished. Le tour est fait I Ingenious, wasn't it? But 
somehow much indignation was excited. It was called * a 
trick ' — a scandal. As Lord Cairns put it, * The marrow of 
the question was whether he had been made a member of 
the Privy Council because he was a judge, or whether he 
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was made a judge because he was to belong to the Privy 
Council/ 

It taxed all the casuistry of our Great Man to justify the 
thing. It must be said, however, that his arguments were 
of a desperate kind, such as, *if he (the speaker) had been 
guilty of the wilful violation of a statute, he should deserve 
not merely exclusion from office, but from Parliament alto- 
gether. The statute had been obeyed, a competent man 
had been appointed — nay, more than a competent man, 
looking to the status and rights of an Attorney-General. 
The Government had unsuccessfully applied to three judges 
before appointing Sir Robert Collier. They had not violated 
the statute — this a as admittedy as affecting the letter of it — 
but only somebody's idea of the intention of the statute. 
'I'he meaning of the qualification specified in the Act was 
judicial status^ judicial experience being merely one element 
among others. The Government did not foresee the storm 
that would be raised over this appointment, and if they had 
foreseen it they would not have been so foolish as to have 
evoked it. He hoped the House would never be drawn aside 
from the straight road of justice into slippery paths. More- 
over, if carried, Sir Robert Collier would feel that a shade 
rested upon his judicial fame, and that it possibly might 
become the end of his judicial career.* 

A competent man — not violated the letter — did not fore- 
see the storm, and the pathetic plea that a shade would rest 
on the judicial fame of Collier ! These were surely no 
arguments, while the appeal not to * be drawn into slippery 
paths ' was boldness itself, coming from him. 

He prevailed also in the case of the Ewelme scandal, 
which occurred in March. A Rev. Mr. Harvey he had 
appointed to the rectory of Ewelme, but as the statute 
required that the rector of that parish should be a member 
of the Oxford Convocation, Mr. Harvey — who had been 
educated at Cambridge — was made a member of the Oxford 
Convocation, in order to satisfy the statute. This really 
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came within what is vulgarly called * sharp practice,' and two 
specimens of this sort of * dodging ' seemed rather much 
in a single year. To a poor outsider, it looked as if the 
object of the qualification was that * Oxford men ' alone 
should benefit by the appointment Great indignation was 
expressed by foolish but honest downright folk, and, to do 
our Premier justice, he made no call on his powers of 
casuistry, but simply * brazened it out,* as it is called. He 
asked what the Government had to do with the qualifying 
ofl[ice for Mr. Harvey. As a Minister, he had nothing to 
do with it ; and had it been a qualifying office given by the 
Emperor of China or the Mikado of Japan it could not have 
been more independent of the action of the British Govern- 
ment than in this case. Neither had the qualification any- 
thing to do with the duties of the post. Membership of 
Convocation did not imply education at the University. Mr. 
Harvey had not acquired a colourable qualification, but 
one solid, substantial, and perfect. He himself cared, as 
he urged in Collier's case, only to provide the best man for 
the parish best fitted for the man. * Mr. Harvey was eminent 
as a divine^ and his ill health rendered his immediate removal 
to a more salubrious neighbourhood desirable,^ This last 
touch was truly excellent as a moral excuse for violating a 
statute. No wonder the worthy old Henley, in his honest 
way, described the proceeding ; * It was a pity the Premier 
should have laid himself open to disagreeable remarks, 
which he could not gainsay. The people at Ewelme under- 
stood their rector was to be an Oxford man : but Mr. 
Harvey could no more be made an Oxford man than a 
black man could be washed white. Country people said 
" It ain't honest. Who would have believed the Prime 
Minister would have done such a thing ?" ' 

All these rather wanton proceedings, and the attempts at 
heroic legislation, which produced much inconvenience but 
no result, had now tended to make this grand minister 
decidedly unpopular. It was urged that everything at- 
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tempted was of a sensational cast, and, indeed, it must be 
owned that our great man has during all his time attempted 
nothing but what was of a * splashy ' character, and likely to 
bring him alone well before the footlights. They had been 
living, as Mr. Disraeli said, * in a blaze of apology/ 

At the time the momentum of success failed him, he 
seemed to take a disgust to affairs generally, and was 
prompted perversely to register a dictum of great wisdom 
and truth, and which, of course, in his own instance, he 
was late to set aside altogether. With 'much talking' — 
writes his friend Wilberforce — * he declared how little real 
good work any Premier had done after sixty. In the case of 
Peel and Palmerston, their true work was all really done 
before. I told him Dr. Clarke thought it would be physically 
worse for him to retire. He said, " Dr. Clarke does not 
know how I should employ myself."' 

Probably the doctor did not reckon on the tree-cutting 
and postcard-writing. Some years later he had written to 
Sir Henry Taylor — that charming veteran whose pleasant 
• Recollections ' have recently appeared — * In the course of 
life I have found \X.just as difficult to get out of office as to get 
in, and I have done more doubtful things to get out than to 
get in. Furthermore, for nine or ten months of the year I 
am always willing to go, but in the two or three which pre- 
cede the Budget I begin to feel an itch to have the handling 
of it! Last summer I should have been delighted [to 
resign] ; now I am indifferent. In February, if I live so 
long, I shall, I have no doubt, be loth ; but in April, quite 
ready again. Such are my signs of the zodiac' The Daily 
News says that this * shows us more of the man ' than any- 
thing in the book, and I fancy it does, but for a different 
reason, for we can hardly accept his theor}' of being so 
anxious to * get out ' of office, and being willing for nine or 
ten months of the year to go. 

In 1877, it was remarked by Mr. Lucy, * That his influ- 
ence in the House of Commons at last had declined. His 
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bitterest enemies were to be found in those who had been 
of his household. To this end he had contributed in lavish 
measure with sedulous regularity, by an amount of rest- 
lessness, uncertainty, and self-contradictions, and general 
recklessness of political conduct, positively appalling. The 
last thing a man could count, with any degree of certainty, 
was what line Gladstone might take on a given question. 
During the Session he has been like a comet that has got 
loose and dashed about the political firmament' 
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1871. 

Who would credit it now, that during the year 187 1 a 
portion of the Greenwich worthies should grow disgusted 
with our great man, and actually beg of him to resign? 
It sounds like political sacrilege! His Biographer ac- 
counts for it according to the usual Gladstonian law — it 
was everybody else's fault but his. For Mr, Gladstone — 
not the King — can do no wrong, 

' The Premier was too much in earnest for his Whig sup- 
porters, whose political animation was well-nigh suspended 
by the rapidity of his reforms. Rarely had the apathy of the 
country to great legislative schemes been so nobly overcome 
as during Mr. Gladstone's premiership, but a reaction began 
to set in. He was heavily weighted, according to the popular 
view, by such colleagues as Mr. Lowe and Mr. Ayrton — 
men of great and unquestioned ability, but whose reading 
of the public pulse was not of the surest and most satis- 
factory description,^ 

He found it necessary, however, to go out and meet his 
constituents on Blackheath. There was something cour- 
ageous and manly in this faith in himself, for he was confront- 
ing a hostile audience. * See him,' says the late Mr. Hay- 
ward, *in the cold grey mist of that October afternoon 
advance to the front of the platform at Blackheath, bare- 
headed but resolute. From that surging sea of heads and 
faces rose an angry murmur that presaged a storm. The 
audience was the reverse of favourable ; but a love of fair 
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play, stimulated by curiosity, procured him this opportunity. 
He began; his distinct articulation and finely-toned voice 
commanded a wide circle, which widened as he went on, 
and such was the influence of his manly self-assertion, com- 
bined with a judicious choice of topics, that the Heath 
resounded far and near with plaudits when he wound up 
by devoting himself, •* according to the measure of his gifts," 
to the service of the country and the Queen.' 

This was a feat of which he might be proud. O si sic 
omnia ! But what is the moral ? That this straightforward, 
open course might have stood him in far better stead than 
all his tortuous shifts and devices. 

Two passages in this speech on the Heath are worth 
noticing. The first is significant in connection with the 
House of T^rds : * I have a shrewd suspicion in my mind 
that a very large proportion of the people of England have 
a sneaking kindness for the hereditary principle. My obser- 
vation has not been of a very brief period, and what I have 
observed is this, that wherever there is anything to be done, 
or to be given, and there are two candidates for it who are 
exactly alike — ^alike in opinions, alike in character, alike in 
possessions, the one being a commoner and the other a lord 
— the Englishman is very apt indeed to prefer the lord.' 

The other is worthy of a personage to whom our great 
man has been likened — the late Mr. Micawber : * How are 
we to secure to labour its due honour — I mean not only to 
labour of the hands, but to the labour of the man with any 
and all the faculties which God has given him ? How are 
we to nciake ourselves believe, and how are we to bring the 
country to believe, that in the sight of God and man labour 
is honourable and idleness is contemptible ? Depend upon 
it, gentlemen, I do but speak the serious and solemn truth 
when I say that beneath the political questions which are 
found on the surface lie those deeper and more searching 
questions that enter into the breast and strike home to the 
conscience and mind of every man; and it is upon the 
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solution of these questions that the well-being of England 
must depend. Gentlemen, I use the words of a popular 
poet when I give vent to this sentiment of hope, with which 
for one I venture to look forward to the future of this country. 
He says : 

* ** The ancient virtue is not dead, and long may it endure, 

May wealth in England ** 

^nd I am sure he means by wealth that higher sense of it — 
prosperity, and soand prosperity — 

* ** May wealth in England never fail, nor pity for the poor." 

May strength and the means of material prosperity never 
.be wanting to us ; but it is far more important that there 
shall not be wanting the disposition to use those means 
aright.' 

Is it too disrespectful to call this * twaddle,' handing his 
Blackheathians a stone instead of bread? What are the 
grand 'questions'? — this all ending in the benevolent 
aspiration : * May the means of prosperity never be want- 
ing to us ' ! Alas ! fifteen years have since elapsed, and 
^hat has our Great Man done to furnish labour with 
work and lead it to prosperity ? These are words abundant 
indeed, but they do not fill Blackheath or other stomachs. 
He has been too busy setting forth with bold advertisement 
the claims of W. E. G. 

In this state of popularity our eminent man cast about 
him for some judicious stroke with which to repair his 
fortunes. Something must be done, and that with speed. 
He bethought him of a branch of the Irish upas-tree. 
It seemed hard that one who had produced so many 
and showy and dazzling performances, brought out regard- 
less of expense and consequences, should now be neglected 
by the public. But, just as the splendid Shakespearian 
Tevivals at certain theatres entail an ever increasing display 
and outlay, with less and less impression on an indifferent 
public, so these sensational performances of the New Politics 
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end in not affecting the audience at all. Our foolish 
gambler must go on at his game, and now announces for 
representation the grand Third Branch of the Irish 
Upas — viz., the dealing with the Irish University education. 
This scheme was so skilfully contrived as to combine the 
hostility of Ultra-Protestants and Ultra-Catholics, robust 
Liberals, and even High Churchmen. One of the most 
serious objections was the exclusion of secular and moral 
science from the course, and when, pressed by objections 
from all sides, it was announced that it * could be amended 
in committee,' that is, was to be trimmed and shaped as the 
House pleased, public patience gave way. The euphonious 
phrases in which this pliability was assumed are worth 
studying. * Referring to the banishment of ethics and 
modern history from the curriculum^ and the introduction of 
collegiate members into the council, the Government would 
not adhere to them, and there were also other points upon 
which they would meet the House on equal terms. Any 
amendments which were real improvements would be wel- 
comed, and even those which were not improvements would 
be welcomed if deemed of importance by the House, and if 
they did not touch the vitality of the Bill.' 

The result was, he was beaten by a combination, but Mr. 
Disraeli refusing to take office, he remained in power and 
dissolved Parliament. 

When the hour, therefore, came for an appeal to the 
nation, there seemed to be much truth in Mr. Disraeli's 
bitter description of all that had occurred during the past 
years. Addressing * my dear Grey,' he observed that * for 
nearly five years the present Ministers have harassed every 
trade, worried every profession, and assailed or menaced 
every class, institution, and species of property in the 
country. Occasionally they have varied this state of civil 
warfare by perpetrating some job which outraged public 
opinion, or by stumbling into mistakes which have been 
always discreditable, and sometimes ruinous. All this they 
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call a policy, and seem quite proud of it : but the public has, 
I think, made up its mind to close this career of plundering 
and blundering.' 

Unhappy and disappointed Prime Minister ! His address 
was an amusing contrast to his rival's, from the rather 
selfish system he now almost invariably adopts of laying 
the fault on everyone but himself. He wrote : * In the 
month of March last the Government were defeated in 
their effort to settle upon just and enlarged principles the 
long-disputed question of the higher education in Ireland, if 
not by a combined, yet concurrent effort of the leader of the 
Opposition and of the Roman Catholic prelacy of Ireland.' 

This was merely an assumption, and left out the question 
that it might, after all, have been the fault of the measure 
itself and of his party. Thus he dealt with the fact that after 
this defeat they had been obliged to continue in office, unfairly 
he insinuated : *But this step we took with avowed reluctance. 
We felt that, in consequence of what had happened, both 
the Crown and country were placed at a disadvantage, as it 
was established that, during the existence of the present 
Parliament, one party only could govern, and must, there- 
fore, govern without appeal. We also felt that a precedent 
had been set, which both diminished our strength and 
weakened the general guarantees for the responsibility and 
integrity of Parliamentary opposition. Of this diminutioi^ 
of strength we were painfully and sensibly reminded during 
the session by the summary and rapid dismissal, in the 
House of Lords, of measures which had cost much time 
and labour to the House of Commons.' 

He then offered a direct premium, an outrageous bribe, aw 
his retention in power, viz., a total remission of the income 
tax. At the close he once more trusted his always favourite 
note when failure was imminent, promising that he would 
serve them faithfully 'for what remai?is of my time^^ a 
pathetic allusion to retirement that has done duty so many 
times over. 
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After an undignified discussion on the * Straits of 
Malacca/ which he debated with his rival (and some dog- 
grel was circulated, said to be from our great man^s pen), 
the struggle came to an issue, and it was found that he was 
beaten by a majority of parties amounting to nigh fifty 
votes. 

A terrible collapse, truly, after the five years of heroic 
legislation : the grand theatrical displays, with Bottom the 
Weaver, trying to do all the characters, lion included. We 
can 'judge the consternation and mortification ! We are 
assured, as a matter of course, that the fault was not his. 
One really would have fancied, from the estimate his 
followers, and perhaps he himself, placed on his efforts, 
that his position was to be assured, like that of Washing- 
ton, and that it were a profanity to disturb him — an idea 
which to this hour obtains among certain Gladstonians. It 
was mentioned with reproach that there were some of his 
own party who could be jocular over this disastrous fall. 
*Lord Selborne justly and severely rebuked a certain noble 
Duke for his flippancies at the expense of the fallen Minister* 
It was the old story transferred into political life of a reverse 
of fortune testing friendship, and the flocking of the multi- 
tude after its new idol. We pass by these exhibitions of 
feeling as both painful and humiliating.' Thus Mr. Barnett 
Smith, much wounded at the thought. 

Hurt and shocked by this desertion, we can conceive how 
the true patriot and statesman behaved. Nobly forgetful of 
self, and of his treatment, he, no doubt, set himself to encour- 
age his drooping followers, and rally them, by admitting that 
some mistakes had been made, but that by cheerful exertion, 
and by all working together, he might soon lead them to 
victory. I fancy this was the old tradition, and, indeed, is 
what occurs, in analogous cases, to the man of ordinary spirit 
and loyalty. 

A letter to Lord Granville, dated March 12th, set forth 
what he intended to do with his beaten followers : 
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* For a variety of reasons personal to myself, I could not 
contemplate any unlimited extension of active political 
service ; and I am anxious that it should be clearly under- 
stood by those friends with whom I have acted in the 
direction of affairs, that at my age I must reserve my entire 
freedom to divest myself of all the responsibilities of leader- 
ship at no distant time. The need of rest will prevent me 
from giving more than occasional attendance in the House 
of Commons during the present session. 

* I should be desirous, shortly before the commencement 
of the session of 1875, to consider whether there would be 
advantage in my placing my services for a time at the dis- 
posal of the Liberal Party, or whether I should then claim 
exemption from the duties I have hitherto discharged. If, 
however, there should be reasonable ground for believing 
that, instead of the course which I have sketched, it would 
be preferable, in the view of the party generally, for me to 
assume at once the place of an independent member, I 
should willingly adopt the latter alternative. But I shall 
retain all that desire I have hitherto felt for the welfare of 
the party, and if the gentlemen composing it should think 
fit either to choose a leader or make provision ad interim^ 
with a view to the convenience of the present year, the 
person designated would, of course, command from me any 
assistance which he might find occasion to seek, and which 
it might be in my power to render.' 

It is impossible to read this document without aston- 
ishment: first, from the naive and perfectly genuine 
assumption that the Liberal Party was for him — not 
he for it — and they had somehow failed in the noble 
work of supporting him to victory, therefore he sent them 
about their business. It is extraordinary, too, the coinci- 
dence of the * need of rest ' and retirement with defeat and 
a profitless season, to say nothing of the singular coldness 
of the words, * I shall retain all that desire I have hitherto 
telt for the welfare of the Liberal Party / as though he and 
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it had been quite distinct There was a want of tact in this. 
To some it appeared pique and mortification, that must vent 
itself on some one or something. Few will deny that this 
was the truth. 

The poor deserted Liberals humbly accepted this shadow 
of leadership, and for a time everything went on pleasantly. 
After absenting himself for some time, our Great Man 
recovered partially from his ' sulk/ scenting afar off various 
Religious Bills, exciting as a red rag to the Bull, and rushed 
in with his old spirit, though acting as an independent. 
There was the Church Patronage of Scotland, which he 
opposed. Panting for some sort of * cry,' he threw out an 
extraordinary hint that ' disestablishment ' in Scotland had 
of a sudden (as he thought) been brought within * Practical 
Politics.' This seemed forced and rather 'apropos of 
Boots.' 

'There was scarcely any disestablishment movement in 
Scotland until the date of the introduction of this, I do not 
call it bad, but crude, premature, and insufficiently con- 
sidered Bill. But is it true that there is no promise of a 
disestablishment movement in Scotland now? What has 
happened since the announcement of this Bill ? The repre- 
sentatives of 1,200,000 of the Scottish people have, in their 
General Assembly, declared for disestablishment.' Here 
was an ominous likeness to the Clerkenwell allusion in the 
Irish Church speech, which he introduced with * what hap- 
pened in the case of the Irish Church.' * I do not wish 
myself to be responsible for raising the question of disestab- 
lishment in Scotland. I am not an idolater of establish- 
ments.' 

Here he was greeted by ironical cheers from the opposite 
benches. Of course he did not mean that : 

* For I am not one of those who would wish to raise a 
controversy of that kind, excepting under very strong justifying 
circumstances y and excepting with a perfect preparedness to 
abide the issue of that contest. If the cheer we have just 

9—2 
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heard — and it was, perhaps, a very fair, natural, and legiti- 
mate cheer — was intended to imply that I am a great enemy 
of establishments, because I used every effort in my power 
to put an end to an establishment in Ireland, I must say, in 
answer to that cheer, that I do not repent the part I took. 
So far from repenting it, if I am to have a character with 
posterity at all — supposing posterity is ever to know that 
such a person as myself existed in this country — I am per- 
fectly willing that my character should be tried simply and 
solely by the proceedings to which I was a party with regard 
to the Irish Church Establishment. I would, however, in 
this case recognise distinctions that are founded in the 
nature of things. In Scotland there has been no general 
movement of principle towards disestablishment; and al- 
though an Established Church in a minority is an anomaly, 
it is an anomaly which I was well content to tolerate, and 
which the masses of the people of Scotland were justly and 
wisely prepared to tolerate, and not to be guided by 
abstract principles, but by a careful regard to the state of 
facts. But when in that state of things the Government 
throws down the challenge before us, that is a challenge, 
I think, to us to take up a question of the public and 
national endowment of religion such as was never before 
issued by a Government under any circumstances, and such 
as, in my opinion, it is totally inconsistent with prudence 
and wisdom to issue. If we have been rash — which I do 
not admit — our rashness will certainly fade into utter in- 
significance by the side of gratuitous hardihood of the 
Government, which, as it appears to me, determines to 
initiate a religious war in Scotland under the influence of 
the best motives, but under circumst ances the most slippery 
and dangerous.' 

This invitation, however, fell stillborn, and no notice 
was taken of it ; but as he invited Liberal Catholics in his 
Vaticanism to revolt, but also failed, there * was no religious 
war/ and the Bill passed. 
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In the Public Worship Bill, which next attracted him, 
he also miscalculated, opposed restraint, talked of * fussy 
Bishops,' and proposed ' six resolutions ' of his own manu- 
facture of a rather colourless and unimportant character. For 
these he received compliments. Sir W. Harcourt spoke of 
their being under the enchanter's wand, but sensibly added 
that he had offered a powerful plea for universal Noncon- 
formity. Certainly it is impossible to know * when to have,' 
as the saying runs, this gifted man. He seemed to oppose 
the Bill in the interest of Ritualism, and yet his arguments 
went for laxity. The whole House, however, was against his 
refinings, and his six resolutions were withdrawn. So, too, 
when the Dissenters' Burial Bill was introduced, enabling 
them to use the graveyards of the Established Church, 
it was a shock to find the late Member for orthodox 
Oxford declaring he must support the measure. * I do not 
see,' he said, * that there is sufficient reason, or indeed any 
reason at all, why, after having granted, and most properly 
granted, to the entire community the power of professing 
and practising what form of religion they please during life, 
you should say to themselves or their relatives when dead, 
**We will at the last lay our hands upon you, and not 
permit you to enjoy the privilege of being buried in the 
churchyard, where, perhaps, the ashes of your ancestors 
repose, or, at any rate, in the place of which you are 
parishioners, unless you appear ther^ as members of the 
Church of England, and, as members of that Church, have 
her service read over your remains."' It was, however, 
rejected ; so, too, do we find him vehemently and warmly 
contending for Roman Catholics being made eligible to the 
Irish Chancellorship. 

But let us mark what followed. The Endowed Schools 
Bill, which somewhat altered a recent Act, drew from 
our ex-Premier an admirable protest against 'undoing' 
what Parliament had done, and not accepting 'legacies' 
from preceding Ministries. 
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* What does this Bill amount to ? The right hon. gentle- 
man who has just sat down (Mr. R. A. Cross), has said 
that this is one of the legacies which have been left by the 
Liberal Government Yes ; there have been a great many 
legacies left by the Liberal Government The policy which 
at present governs every department of the State is part of a 
legacy left by the Liberal Government The right hon. 
gentleman and his party ought to be more grateful for those 
Liberal legacies on which they will have to live as a Ministry. 
What are we now asked to do ? The majority of this Parlia- 
ment is invited to undo the work of their predecessors in 
office, in defiance of precedents, which I should weary the 
House by enumerating, so great are their numbers and uni- 
formity. Is this wise ? Is it politic ? Is it favourable to 
the true interests of the Established Church? . . . What 
has been the judgment generally passed upon us by foreign 
authors, men of the highest weight and importance in their 
respective countries ? They have often told truths of which 
we should not be fully aware from our own observation. 
What have they told us of their judgment of the course and 
conduct of the British Legislature ? If you consult any one 
of those great political writers who adorn the literature of 
their own countries, you will find their language respecting 
us uniform. When they look at our political constitution, 
they are struck by the multitude of obstructions which for 
the defence of minorities we allow to be placed in the ivay 
of legislation. They are struck by observing that the im- 
mediate result is great slowness in the steps we take ; but 
when they refer to the consequences of this slowness they 
find one great and powerful compensation, and it is that in 
England all progress is sure. Vestigia nulla retrorsum. 
Whatever has been once decided, whatever has once taken 
its place in the Statute Book, or has been adopted in our 
Administration, no feelings of party and no vicissitudes of 
majorities or minorities are allowed to draw the nation into 
the dangerous, though they may be the seductive, paths of 
retrogression.' 
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We rub our eyes as we read this valiant and spirited defence 
of the continuity of legislation, and which, in truth, applies 
to the continuity of policy at home and abroad. The system 
of ' undoing ' and describing as * a Tory legacy ' all that you 
did care not to undo, if it turned out ill, has been carried to 
a gigantic extent in the early days of his present Ministry. 

Needless to remind the reader that our great man *undid ' 
this protest by his acts when he had the opportunity, and 
the policy of reversal was one of the chief planks of the 
present reign. At all events, he was in deep disgust with 
the tame unornamental functions of opposition. He had 
battalions to lead, but there was nothing to lead them to. 
Attacking the Roman Church by himself, he alone would 
win all the glory. The prospect was truly attractive, so in 
January, 1875, he wrote to his dear Granville: * The time 
has, I think, arrived when I ought to revert to the subject 
of the letter which I addressed to you on March 1 2. Before 
determining whether I should offer to assume a charge 
which might extend over a length of time, I have reviewed, 
with all the care in my power, a number of considerations, 
both public and private, of which a portion, and these not 
by any means insignificant, were not in existence at the 
date of that letter. The result has been that I see no public 
advantage in my continuing to act as the leader of the 
Liberal Party ; and that, at the age of sixty-five, and after 
forty-two years of a laborious public life, I think myself 
entitled to retire on the present opportunity. This retire- 
ment is dictated to me by my personal views as to the best 
method of spending the closing years of my life. I need 
hardly say that my conduct in Parliament will continue to 
be governed by the principles on which I have heretofore 
acted; and, whatever arrangements may be made for the 
treatment of general business, and for the advantage or con- 
venience of the Liberal Party, they will have my cordial 
support. I should, perhaps, add that I am at present, and 
mean for a short time to be, engaged on a special matter, 
which occupies me closely.' 
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This produced a great sensation. Tributes of all kinds 
were showered on him. It was felt to be a sort of political 
dissolution, and there were affecting obituary notices, Mr. 
Forster, in particular, dwelling on the * pure ' and unselfish 
character of his leader, who was ever ready to make sacrifice, 
and raise the tone of political life. 

This beautiful character, we fear, Mr. Forster has since 
learned to correct, he himself having been sacrificed at Kil- 
mainham by his *pure* and * unselfish' chief; while the 
famous Contract, with other wholesome transactions, has 
scarcely * raised the tone of political life.' Ludkless Forster! 
who escaped by a hair's-breadth the knives of the Invin- 
cibles, to be cast into the den, to the Irish patriots. 

Lord Hartington, as is well known, was selected as his 
successor, and, it was understood, was to have every aid 
and encouragement He went through his functions with 
due gravity. We can call up a pleasant picture of the retired 
statesman pursuing his religious controversies, and in the 
intervals devoting himself to his soul ; perhaps occasionally 
looking in at the scene of his old triumphs to encourage his 
successors with a smile or a useful hint. Wonderful to re- 
late, before many months had gone by, our great man was 
seen plunging recklessly into every fray, attacking the 
Government, and, strangest of all, ignoring the li&Nfainiant 
who bore the title of * Leader of the Opposition.' Imagine, 
in some hot conflict, the general, who had given over his 
command to another, riding in, waving his sword, calling on 
the men to follow him^ but still assuming no function of 
authority I The truth was, there was an Eastern Question 
coming up, and our genius, who when ill had thought of 
the cloister, saw here a splendid opening for harassing 
attacks, to say nothing of pamphlets ; and, forgetting now 
the state of his precious soul, the little time left to prepare 
for death, here he was speaking, and speaking at inordinate 
length, delivering fierce invectives, and being cheered on by 
his followers ! He was irrepressible. The figure cut by the 
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unhappy Hartington was truly pitiable. He tried to carry it 
off as though pleased ; but this ruefulness was in his posi- 
tion. The older man was polite, and affected to stand by 
the arrangement ; but virtually ignored him. Some affected 
to think this was scarcely loyal ; but * everyone for himself* 
is a cardinal maxim in the New Politics. 

And here, in this general wreck — the taking to the boats — 
all being lost save a few clothes — the part taken by the 
captain of the ship has often been discussed. It seemed 
shabby to stick to them as long as they were prosperous, and 
then cast them off, like sucked oranges. I fancy a resolute, 
large-souled man would have held to his party in their ad- 
versity, and not inflicted on them this extra serious blow of 
desertion; In fact, it ts the crisis when a captain is needed, 
to cheer and animate and comfort. As a bitter foe wrote of 
him in those days : * Then what did the statesman do ? 
Faithful to the party he had somehow ruined, did he stand 
by his friends in their defeat — encourage them, draw them 
together, as a leader should, under the light of his inspiring 
countenance ? Nothing of the kind. In an agony of per- 
sonal mortification the egotist abandoned them. His feelings 
were of such an order that on no account, and for nobody, 
could he endure to face his detested rival in the Legislature. 
With some plaintive exclamations about advancing age, 
approaching infirmities, and so on and so forth, he ran away 
into retirement, leaving his dejected friends and followers 
to find some other leader, or none, as the case might 
be.' 

That poor old creature Lord Beaconsfield, in failing 
health, with feeble strength and powers, seems to have 
been old-fashioned enough to cling to his party in their 
tribulation, encouraging and cheering them by his advice 
and experience. But he had not moved * with the times.' 
The party that our really eminent man served knew how to 
forgive when their interest was concerned ; and, indeed, there 
was a * noisiness * and overpowering sense of obtrusion in 
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our Great Man not to be resisted. In our own experience we 
often find a man whom we are determined to drop, he has 
* behaved so badly.' But one day he bursts in ; his voice is 
heard below, and on the stairs ; he seizes you by the hand, 
he explains at the pitch of his voice, and he is reconciled to 
you in spite of all you can do. 
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1875. 

With this Fall opened an altogether new era, a most 
extraordinary change coming over the Great Man. For a 
time it became known that politics had grown distasteful 
to him. Perhaps he could not afford to wait, as the Tories 
seemed to have a long era before them. * I banish you !' he 
seemed to say. He was full of disgust and sadness at the 
fall of all his hopes. But he was not cured, and had received 
no lesson that he could profit by. He was now altogether 
in a religious vein — or, more properly speaking, had taken 
*a crank' for religious subjects. The Liverpool College 
he treated with a regular sermon or unctuous discourse. 
Some of his * thoughts' applied with strange force to himself, 
though he was unconscious of it : ^ If in matters of religion 
we allow pride and perverseness to raise a cloud between us 
and the truths so that we see it not, the false opinion that we 
form is but the index of that perverseness and that pride ; 
and both for them, and for it as their offspring, we shall be 
justly held responsible. Who they are upon whom this re- 
sponsibility will fall it is not ours to judge. These laws are 
given to us, not to apply presumptuously to others^ but to en- 
force honestly against ourselves. Next to a Christian life, 
my friends, you will find your best defence against reckless 
novelty of speculation in sobriety of temper, and in sound 
intellectual habits. Be slow to stir inquiries which you do 
not mean particularly to pursue to their proper end Be 
not afraid to suspend your judgment, or feel and admit to 
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yourselves how narrow are the bounds of knowledge. Do 
not too readily assume that to us have been opened royal 
roads to truth, which were heretofore hidden from the whole 
family of man ; for the opening of, such roads would not be 
so much favour as caprice. If it is bad to yield a blind sub- 
mission to authority, it is not less an error to deny to it its 
reasonable weight Eschewing a servile adherence to the 
past, regard it with reverence and gratitude, and accept its 
^cumulations in inward as well as outward things which it is 
your part in life both to preserve and to improve.* Excellent 
* screed' of doctrine*! 

To the members of a certain Buckley Institute he spoke 
in true pulpit strain : * I trust you know what are the qualities 
you ought to esteem and cherish — that your wish is to lead 
a life that is manful, modest, truthful, active, diligent, gene- 
rous, and humble. You ought to take for your motto those 
wonderful words of the Apostle, where he says, " Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report" — every- 
thing that is good is to be within your view, and nothing 
that is not good. I am certain that if you cherish those 
virtues you will never forget the basis of them, you will 
never forget where lies their root. I do not mean that in 
your periodical and your play you are continually to be 
parading your religious feelings and convictions. These are 
very deep and solemn subjects, and will grow in the shade 
rather than in the sunlight. Let them ever be in your minds, 
as they are indigenous to the root of every excellence. What- 
ever you aspire to, aspire above all to be Christians and to 
Christian perfection.* 

Yet full of these excellent counsels of restraint and 
distrust of our own knowledge, he was presently embarked 
on a fierce theological controversy, in which he wished to 
set the Pope himself right. Being, we are inclined to 
presume, * spoiling for want of a beating,' and recalling the 
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old glories of the Neapolitan Pamphlets, he felt himself 
drawn to the verge of a conflict with the Roman Catholics. 
It may seem malicious to say so, but it has always been 
assumed that he longed to punish the Catholic Bishops for 
refusing his Education Bill, and bringing about his mortifica- 
tion. What ! revenge in so grand and perfect a nature ! Yet^ 
smarting from his defeat at Oxford, he once used the word, 
accompanied by vague threaten ings. What followed seems 
to support this view. He had, moreover, deeply, resented 
the * Vatican Council,' which he held to be the era of a new 
religious fashion. His brain, now vacant of politics, was 
teeming with confused and indigested theological lore. The 
writer of these pages recalls being at Ostend about this time. 
On the packet coming in, the great man, attended by his 
son and daughter, landed, and in a moody vein flung him- 
self into a corner of the carriage, reading diligently. It was 
found that he was on his way to Bollinger. Presently he 
was in the thick of religious strife. A Review, in which he 
spoke offensively of Ritualism and of the Roman Catholics,, 
excited remonstrance, on which he deemed the moment 
come for * firing off his pamphlet' The success was beyond 
his hopes ; as regards sale and notoriety, * Vaticanism ' was 
a most prodigious venture. In other respects it was a 
failure, and not the least in the attempt to coin a nickname. 
It would not * stick,' and * Vaticanism ' has never since been 
used or adopted into the language. There was also a coarse- 
ness of phrase and abuse, unbecoming, perhaps, the dignity 
of one who had held such high office. 

No indifferent test of distinction between a great and a 
petty mind is the mode of treating an injury. The former, 
when badly treated, will sever itself for the future from the 
offender. It will take care to protect itself by ignoring him, 
or putting him aside. It was thus that Sir Robert Peel, 
when secretly assailed in a long series of Quarterly Review 
articles, disposed of his friend Croker. The smaller mind 
cannot be content with this simple and dignified treatment. 
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It is morbidly restless until the balance of outrage has been 
made even by retort or punishment — by the process, as it 
is called, of * paying off.' There is something feminine in 
this, but it holds conspicuously of the eminent man of whom 
we are treating. When long interval or other objects have 
made him forget the original quarrel and the bitter return 
with which he satisfied his feelings, he was willing then to 
* discharge his mind ' of the whole. There has been a series 
of these extraordinary vendettas prosecuted in a surprisingly 
low and personal fashion, that has excited the amusement 
and wonder of his contemporaries. Such was his great 
quarrel with the Roman Catholic Church. 

The oddest and most comical incident in this * Vaticanism' 
is the attitude of the controversialist, which has been for- 
gotten. He intervened kindly on the part of the main body 
of the Catholics, whom he wished to make alive to the fact 
that they were not treated properly by the heads of their 
religion. He was a sort of amicus curies. He assured them 
that they were placing their loyalty and civil allegiance com- 
pletely at the mercy of another ! They might trust him — 
they were bound to come forward and protest. This attitude 
always excites suspicion of motive, as does any interference 
in the household of another. Were an admirer of a lady to 
be found trying to prove to another admirer that he had 
been badly treated, it would be justly suspected that he had 
been rejected. So we ask of our Great Man, ^Que diable 
Jait il T and what did this tender solicitude portend ? The 
Protestants might reasonably ask, *Why concern yourself 
about these people? If the particular step is so destructive, it 
will only bring the debdcle earlier, unless indeed you are 
much interested in the institution.' 

That use of the unpleasant word 'revenge,' after his 
Oxford defeat, makes us look rather suspiciously at other 
Icindred incidents. Thus in his Vatican pamphlet he tells 
us the last debt due by England to Ireland was paid by 
the Irish University Bill of 1873, ^ind the rejection of that 
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measure was owing to the influence of the Roman Catholic 
prelacy of Ireland. *From that time forward I have felt 
that the situation was changed, and that important matters 
would have to be cleared by suitable explanations.' 

This, taken in connection with the outburst of religious 
rage, looks pretty much like a threat. The same petty weak- 
ness crops up in many other incidents. Witness, when the 
Bradlaugh Oath Bill was rejected, his open anger, and allow- 
ance of the House to lapse into confusion, the leadership in 
what followed falling to Sir S. Northcote. Witness his rage 
against the House of Lords for thwarting him, by appointing 
a Commission to examine the working of the Land Bill, 
when he threw over or interrupted all pressing business, and 
introduced some inflammatory motion of censure, which 
dragged on for days, and was admitted to be futile because 
a foregone conclusion. Yet another pitiable exhibition of 
pique or envy, as we shall see later, was evoked on the 
death of Lord Beaconsfield, in April, 1881. 

The strange inconsistency of appointing Lord Ripon, a 
Catholic and convert, after his declaration that any convert 
placed his loyalty and allegiance at the disposition of 
another, has often been pointed out. Another Catholic he 
j)laced in confidential relations with her Majesty, as Lord 
Chamberlain. It is true he has vehemently denied that his 
words bear this import, we must assume, on account of a 
declaration made at the close, * that he should be guided, 
as heretofore, by the duty of maintaining equal civil rights, 
irrespectively of religious difierences ; and he should resist 
all attempts to exclude the members of the Roman Church 
from the benefit of that rule.* 

But this seems to be limited by his expectation 'that 
the Roman Catholics of this country should do in the nine- 
teenth century what their forefathers of England, except a 
handful of emissaries, did in the sixteenth, and in the seven- 
teenth, when, in spite of the Papal Chair, they sat in the 
House of Lords under the Oath of Allegiance. That which 
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they are entitled to desire, we are entitled also to expect ; 
indeed, to say we did not expect it would, in my judgment, 
be the true way of conveying an " insult " to those con- 
cerned. In this expectation we may be partially disap- 
pointed. Should those to whom I appeal thus unhappily 
come to bear witness in their own persons to the decay of 
sound manly life in their Church, it will be their loss more 
than ours.* 

A mysterious invitation of which no notice whatever has 
been taken. The Vatican Decrees are universally accepted, 
are now absorbed into the Church's Constitution, and will 
enjoy a * sound manly life ' when the Great Man and his 
pamphlets are forgotten. 

Lack of self-restraint in a leading politician is a sad 
blemish ; and this is one of the spots on our sun. There is 
something invidious in pointing out faults in a favourite, 
especially when everything is ingrained, and there is, alas, 
no time left to look for reform. To indulge in spite, malice, 
or ill-will is faulty, and to indulge this in the case of a person 
you have never seen or known is a system which is surely 
folly. The late Pope Pius, a venerable and much venerated 
Pontiff, though many of his acts may not have commended 
themselves to the Protestant mind, enjoyed the general 
respect of the world, and the esteem of the sovereigns, in- 
cluding our own. But in this year of 1875 t^^ Great Man was 
seized with a fury and ill-will against him, which he vented 
in a Quarterly Review article of extraordinary venom, full 
of ridicule and bitterness. * Monstrous !' — * audacious !' — 
* his references to Scripture show no accurate knowledge,' 
and * were probably picked up piecemeal out of the services 
of the day * : * it is all of a piece ; nothing but the super- 
human will do for the Pope ; and in the next edition of 
the Roman religion probably this will not do ' — such were 
some of his phrases. What is the mystery of all this in so 
orthodox a being ? It is explained by his frantic dislike to 
the Roman Catholic Church. 
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But the following is a rather unworthy and gratuitous per- 
version of what seems to have been an act of generosity and 
charity : * We have heard that no less than 3,000 persons 
formerly in the Papal employ now receive some pension or 
pittance from the Vatican. Doubtless they are expected to be 
forthcoming on all occasions of great deputatiofis, as they are 
wanted^ like the supers and dummies at the theatres,^ 

Now really this passage seems a little spiteful. So with 
the deputations of the Roman aristocracy that used to 
come to wait on the Pope, and who were, he said, what 
Edmond About called them, ' H^las, les pauvres gens, ils 
n'ont pas meme de vices.' What ! this from our really good 
man ! IPont pas mime de vices! We rub our eyes or veil 
them in sorrow at this Voltairian allusion. This About, 
whom he thus quotes, dying the other day, was buried with 
strictly civil rites, and was therefore scarcely a fair judge on 
Papal matters. And that eminent Belgian infidel, M. Emile 
de Lavelaye, whose work, written to prove that the Roman 
religion degenerates men socially and physically, and in 
every way, our orthodox Minister introduced with a friendly 
letter of approval, *My dear M. de Lavelaye.* 

And what was the foundation of this scorn and hatred of 
the poor old Pope ? (though, as to scorn, he himself says, as 
from a pulpit, * It was not by words of scorn that Christ 
began the Sermon on the Mount.') Something may be put 
to the account of the final cutting off of all his hopes of 
union with that Church, owing to the decrees ; or it may 
have been some older question, and the general attitude of 
uncompromise, when all the world besides was bowing low 
to him, I fancy there was jealousy, a thing a Premier 
should surely beware of. This venerable Pontiff was, more- 
over, hurrying to his ninetieth year, and it had been better 
to have passed on and left the subject alone. It will cause 
a smile at the expense of our friend (and how much Homeric 
laughter has he not supplied, at himself, by his own exer- 
tions ?) when it is found that the head and front of the 
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Papal offending was the collection, by a monk, of two 
volumes of speeches ! The following was no doubt written 
by some enemy of the Midlothian Campaign, and is a happy 
sketch of the mind Gladstonian : 

* No lips have ever delivered from the Papal throne such 
masses of matter. He has fed for eight-and-twenty years 
upon the moral diet which a too sycophantic following sup- 
plies, till every fibre of his nature is charged with it. It can 
hardly be policy ; it must be a necessity of his nature which 
prompts his incessant harangues. Between October 20, 1870, 
and September 18, 1873, this nonagenarian Pontiff preached 
two hundred and ninety discourses, reported in the eleven 
hundred pages of two volumes. He delivers himself from 
week to week or day to day — sometimes, indeed, more than 
once in the day — of his copious and highly explosive materials, 
with a really marvellous fluency, variability, ingenuity, 
energy, and, in fact, with every good quality, except that, the 
absence of which spoils all, real manly wisdom.* 

How droll is it to think this criticism was written and this 
accusation of verbosity formulated by the hero of the 
famous spouting campaign, which was not very far off — 
risum teneatis 1 In the following passage, too, does he 
not sketch himself at the present hour ? — ' It is the normal 
result of the Pope's habitual and morbid self-contemplation, 
of monstrous flattery, perpetually administered, and of that 
system which is gradually raising the personal glorification 
of the Pope towards the region of worship.* 

A rather indiscriminate admirer appeals to this screed of 
abuse as establishing triumphantly that Mr. Gladstone was 
soundly Protestant beyond impeachment. This shows a deep 
ignorance of our Great Man's nature, for, in spite of all, there 
has ever reigned this suspicion, that his abundant words 
mean Httle, nay, rather the contrary of what they purport. 
And, strangest of all, most Roman Catholics look upon this 
as a harmless outburst from a privileged friend, who has 
now discharged his mind of the bile, and is much as he ever 
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was. It seemed, in short, the language of disappointment, 
the injuria spretceque format the anger of the rejected lover. 

Yet, of all things that distinguish this Great Man, it is his 
largeness of sentiment and the liberality which he extends 
to all religious sects, or nearly all. In Greeks, Lutherans, 
Calvinists, Parkerites, Atheists, French Protestants, etc., he 
takes a sympathetic interest ; his large arms are extended 
to them, and he writes on them profoundly, and from their 
point of view. There is a review of Dr. Macleod — whom 
he speaks of as a Calvinist — but with the most feeling sym- 
pathy and allowance, this carrying him so far as to lead him 
to preach to his own preachers, bidding them to take a leaf 
out of this good man's book, and follow the Scotch system 
of Chalmers. Another treatise is devoted to Blanco White, 
whom he describes as a wretched hypocrite, priest and an 
atheist at the same moment, *with the Breviary on his 
table and French anti-Christian works in his closet ;' as a 
Protestant clergyman, yet whom he could recognise as 
belonging to that church. Yet on this wretch he expends 
pages of refined sympathy, and discovers excuses and ex- 
tenuations for him in the old system. 

Another essay is devoted to Leopardi, another infidel, 
who is treated with the same sympathy and admiration, 
though mildly condemned for his doctrines. 

The great man is too judicious to formulate a profession 
of faith, but we gather some cloudy notion of it from his 
copious writings on pious subjects. Thus, he devotes three 
articles to the late Prince Consort, whose character he pro- 
nounces flawless. But there is something piquant in hearing 
this orthodox High-Churchman pleading for the colourless 
form of Christianity which the Prince professed. He urges 
that we must allow for these different forms of * the reception 
€f Christ^ as he called it Then makes a misty analysis 
of these classes, down to a Christianity of the most shadowy 
kind, which he in friendly style describes as *the faint 
and partial adhesion of these exceptional beings,* and we 

10 — 2 
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* should be slow to deny the truth, force, and heart services 
they render.' True, the * Christian Dogma is the ordained 
means of generating and sustaining the religious life, but the 
Almighty is not tied to paths,* eta This ingenious and 
convenient system would embrace the teaching of Renan 
even. It included and justified the faith of the Prince 
Consort, which was of the regular German pattern. He has 
a word of praise, even, for *the beautiful expression' of 
Charles Lamb — a pure deist — quoting a sentence about 
divine government. 

Great as our statesman is in most departments, he is 
weakest here. It is he who * furbishes up old rusty weapons' 
and uses them ill. He rambles on at interminable length, 
like some poor and fluent curate, and an enormous amount 
of this pious swishswash — * Ecce Homo,' etc. — is to be found 
in his literary baggage. 

The result of this profuse * skimble skamble ' is that you 
know not where to have him. He loves 'em all ! Nearest his 
heart, it is believed, is the corrupt and effete Greek Church, 
with its * Popes ' and Czar despotisms. Here he is on more 
certain ground ; but where he is really distinct and sure is 
when he rages against the old faith — the Roman Catholic 
Church. 
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So, at this period of * busy relaxation ' it will be convenient 
to take a view — and a review — of that most wonderful mind 
in its religious aspect. 

The course of his religious thought offers a most extra- 
ordinary spectacle. Were it not profane to say so, we 
should call him a religious faddist. It is not too much to 
hold that he has * boxed the religious compass ' ; and from 
his utterances and writings could be selected passages that 
favour every form. His acts are, of course, all opposed. 
It was the most eminent of Churchmen that destroyed a 
Church; it was the most orthodox of Churchmen that 
made Dr. Temple, one of the writers of 'Essays and 
Reviews,' a Bishop first, and the other day again promoted 
him to London 1 In 1870 he wrote to Dean Ramsay : 
* Bishop Temple is a fine fellow, and I hope all will now go 
wtlL^ Thus his acts are always to * give the lie,' as it were, 
to his theories. 

It must be remembered that his earliest warmest friends 
— his *two eyes,' as he called them — were the present 
Cardinal Manning and Mr. Hope. The latter was virtually 
a Roman Catholic long before his actual adhesion, and his 
friend must have seen and shared his growing change of 
opinion. 

All his chief friends from the beginning have been 
steeped to the lips in Catholic or Ritualistic associations. 
Let us take one — his dearest — in so long as he remained 
in the Utopian country of dreams. He thus introduces 
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Hope, Hope Scott later, in a graceful passage written to his 
daughter : 

* Few men,' he writes, * perhaps, have had a wider contact 
with their generation, or a more varied experience of per- 
sonal friendship than myself. Among the large numbers 
of estimable and remarkable people whom I have known, 
and who have now passed away, there is in my memory an 
inner circle, and within it are the forms of those who are 
marked off from the comparative crowd, even of the 
estimable and the remarkable, by the peculiarity and privilege 
of this type. Of these very few — some four or five I think 
only — your father was one, and, with regard to others, it 
always seemed to me as if the type in each case was that of 
the individual exclusively, and as if there could be but one 
such person in the world at a time.' 

Such was Hope Scott After Hallam * in the brightness 
and beauty of his gifts,' this accomplished man shared all 
his thoughts. He it was who corrected diligently, and with 
the *tenderest criticism,' every sentence in the book on Church 
and State. He and Hope and John Gladstone, once went 
together to Scotland to choose a place for an ecclesias^ 
tical college; for then our Great Man was full of high 
designs and fine projects for making his soul. They thus 
travelled * wedged into a postchaise.' * It was a perpetual 
play,' he says — * I might almost say, roar of fun and laughter. 
I am ashamed to recollect that we were, I do not say 
assisted in reaching this conclusion, but cheered up in fasten- 
ing on it, by a luncheon which Mr. Patton, the proprietor, 
gave us of grouse new killed, roasted by an apparatus for the 
purpose in a moment, and bedewed with what I think is 
called partridge-eyed champagne.' 

The general plan of the training college was conceived by 
Mr. Dyce, whom he describes as * another rare specimen of 
the human beings whose mind was stocked to repletion with 
images of Beauty.' 

In the course of this strict intimacy Mr. Hope, who was 
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an ordinary logical creature, * not stocked to repletion ' with 
fancies and fads, was logically working out his theories. We 
find him, Mr. Newman, and Gladstone, busy over their well- 
known * Lives of the English Saints,' which were to be hope- 
lessly and irremediably Roman. It was suggested that they 
might be made colourless by avoiding or giving the go-by to 
these obnoxious questions. The two, plain and straight men, 
were against this ignoble compromise, but in different fashion, 
Newman, being willing to face the dangers, while Hope was 
for withdrawing the whole, offering to make good the loss 
out of his purse. Our other good man thought the objections 
were * separable from the main design^ which, says Hope, 

* seems to me hardly possible. Sint ut sunt aut non stnt.* 

The two men later became even more intimate — planning 
some great alms work, as a discipline. When at last, Hope 
*went over,' his friend lamented, in rather mysterious 
terms, the failure of some grander religious enterprise, which 
seemed almost to point to taking orders. /Affection is fed 
by intercourse, above all by co-operation for sacred ends. 
It is no matter of merit to feel stronger on the subject of 
that change. ... I have too good reason to know what 
this year has cost me ; and so little hope have I that the 
places now vacant can be filled up for me, that it teaches 
me this lesson, that the work to which I had aspired is re- 
served for other and better men ' Alas ! why not fill 

* the vacant place ' himself ? — that waiting for * better men ' 
is ever a snare. Or this may have been one of hi^ usual 
valedictions. 

When, in June, 1851, the time for taking the final step 
had arrived, the shock to our great spirit was serious, and 
even tremendous. Mr. Lockhart, Hope's father-in-law, 
though sad and sorry, accepted it in a kindly, generous 
spirit ; but. it seems to have ruptured the relations between 
the friends. It was a marvel why such a thing as a man 
adopting opinions so veyerable and universal as those of the 
Catholic Church should be put qn the same footing as though 
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he committed a crime, and the culprit interdicted from 
all social intercourse. But from so great a genius — one so 
tolerant to the Bradlaughs and Blanco Whites and Leopardis 
— one would have expected a larger and more generous 
toleration. Some affectionate letters passed between them, 
but they proved to be the epitaph of the friendship.'* 

When Mr. Manning and Mr. Hope had both gone, he 
used this remarkable phrase : ^ J feel as if I had lost my two 
eyes,' This warmth of affection is genuine and sincere; but 
surely an intimacy with men of this type betokens corre- 
sponding sympathy, interchanged and harmonious. Alas ! 
these men fortified their theories by sacrifices and actions. 
Their friend is firmly believed by Roman Catholics to have 
been nearly drawn in the same direction, but to have pru- 
dently checked himself. 

On this no judgment need be passed, save this — that he 
might plead that * the question had not yet come within the 
range of religious politics,' Yet it surely had ; it was the next 
legitimate step to be taken. 

* When, however, later, their old intercourse, but not friendship, was 
renewed, there is something touching and feeling in the letters of both. 
Hope wrote : 

*My dear Gladstone, — I am very much obliged for the book 
which you have sent me, but still more for the few words and figures 
which you have placed on the title-page. The day of the month in 
your own handwriting will be a reward, but the words of affection which 
you have written were used by you after the period at which the great 
change of my life took place. To grudge any sacrifice which that change 
entails would be to undervalue its paramount blessedness ; but ... I 
do and must regret any estrangement from you. — Yours.* 

The reply was : 

* It is most comforting thus to me to know by your own hand that 
on the 17th June, 1851, the personal feelings so long cherished have 
been not only acknowledged by yourself, but expressed to me. I do 
not ask more — it would be painful to you ; nay, it would be hardly 
))Ossible for either. The mystery is that you should have refused the 
higher vocation you had before you. Separated we are, but I hope and. 
think not estranged. Why should I be estranged from you ? I honour 
you even in your error.' 

This did not promise well, but it is at least candid. It is not clear 
with whom the fault of the estrangement, and even the coldness or dis- 
tance of their renewed intercourse, rested. * 
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Here is an utterance to surprise us : * I have always con- 
tended that the Pope, as Prince, ought to have the full 
benefit of the public law of Europe, and have often denied 
the right of the Italian Government to absorb him.' This, 
however^ was subject to certain qualifications.* 

Now, according to the law of his being, this sympathetic 
affection for * Romanisms ' and * Romanizers ' had its signifi- 
cance for the experienced, who knew what it portended. 
The usual Gladstonian contrariety engendered the Vatican 
pamphlets and the bitter venom of that stage of his life. 

Passing over a long interval, in 1872 we find him ad- 
dressing to Dean Ramsey this odd communication : * Your 
account of the question of Lordship is to me new and 
interesting. I have never called the Scottish Bishops by 
that title. I should be content to follow the stream : but then 
we must deal equally, and there is the case of the Anglo- 
Roman Bishop to meet^ especially now that the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill has been repealed ; but only on Friday I ad- 
dressed one of the very best among them, the Right Rev. 

Bishop M . . . . Also I complain of his depriving you 

of the character of /fg^si;, which indeed I am rather inclined to 
claim for myself as **He hath made us Kings and Priests." 

* It is odd that when he was asked the queslion directly, * whether 
he had become a Roman Catholic,* he seemed to confess and avoid the 
subject. * In answer to a question which the hon. member for Peter- 
boiough had put on behalf of his constituents, the Premier said : ** I 
quite agree with those of your constituents on whose behalf you address 
me, in thinking that the question ' whether the Prime Minister of this 
country is a member of the Church of Rome,' and, being such, not only 
declines to avow it, but gives through a long life all the external signs 
of belonging to a different communion, is a * question of great political 
importance,' and this not only * in the present,' but in any possible con- 
dition of the * Liberal * or any other * party.* For it involves the ques- 
tion whether he is the basest creature in the kingdom which he has a 
share in ruling ; and instant ejectment from his office would be the 
smallest of the punishments he would deserve. If I have said this much 
upon the present subject, it has been out of personal respect to you. 
For I am entirely convinced that, while the question you have put to 
me is in truth an insulting one, you have put it only from having failed 
to notice ils true character ; since I have observed during my experience 
of many years that, even when you undertake the most startling duties, 
you perform them in * the gentlest and most considerate manner.'*'* 
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How characteristic this inducement of going with the 
stream, and being stopped from that favourite course by the 
objection that it would help the 'Anglo-Roman Bishop/ 
And is not that new-fangled title delicious ! with the illustra- 
tion of addressing 'one of the best of them.' To sajr 
nothing of the ludicrous Scriptural claim to /gfeu; — all 
sadly childish and trifling. Not less so is a criticism on 
Lady Nairne : * I am equally struck with her life and her 
singularly beautiful songs, and this though she was Tory and 
Puritan. I am opposed to both. Her character brings, 
into view a problem common to all times, but also, I 
suppose, special to this. I take it that if there is a religious, 
body upon earth that fully and absolutely deserves the 
character of schismatic, it is your Drummond secession. 
Yet not only is this noble woman in it, but even my own 
narrow experience has supplied me with other types of 
singular excellence and elevation within its pale ; and the 
considerations here suggested are of immensely wide importance,^ 
What ? * a problem^ that there should be good and high- 
souled natures in communions outside the English Church, 
for that is what the last sentence amounts to. But yet, with 
this narrow and exclusive theory, our hero can, in action and 
practice, take to his bosom the most schismatic —witness 
the Bradlaugh patronage, and this schismatic was only dis- 
carded when he fell 'outside the domain of practical politics" 
and became a lost cause. 

Nay, even his own orthodox Church of England doctrines, 
it is rarely difficult to appraise or estimate correctly. A 
strange jumble of opinions might be picked out of his 
writings ; and it does seem as though his wayward, haughty 
soul accepted it as an ancient time-honoured institution^ 
orderly and decent, but reserving liberty to itself to criticize 
and adopt such interpretation of formularies as he pleases. 
Thus, in his own odd jargon, on the appearance of 
Newman's book on * Development,' he declared to Wilber- 
force that he has ' always felt there is necessarily in the 
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Church of England the same power of development, which 
is effectually confined from extravagating by the Sixth Article/ 
With the invariable contradiction in his nature, no man has 
inflicted such a series of deadly stabs upon the exclusive and 
uncompromised prerogatives which constitute any claim the 
Church of England may have upon her children ; and while 
'reading the Lessons' to large *pic-nic' audiences at 
Hawarden, where we are told the waggonettes and gigs 
lined the road-side of Sundays, he has snatched away from 
her, in a steady series of aggressions, some of her most 
valued privileges. As usual, this hostility in act was to 
be reconciled by verbosity, and accordingly there are to be 
found in Reviews, 'Gleanings,' etc, a 'number of handsome 
tributes to her memory and historic associations.' 

* One of these days ' he will probably discover that the 
abolition of the Church has come within . the range of prac- 
tical politics, atid the dead Wilberforce's prophesy — three- 
quarters true already — will be fulfilled by his being 
dragged by his Radical allies to destroy all that was once 
dear to him. 

It is remarkable that when Frederick Maurice was ejected 
from the London University on the ground of heterodoxy^ 
it was Mr. Gladstone who moved an amendment contrived 
to favour him, viz., that the question should be referred to 
an ecclesiastical committee of Bishops and others. On de- 
lightfully characteristic grounds, he could not say yea or 
nay as to the heterodoxy. There were heterodox passages, 
he granted, but then there were others too with which they 
did not agree. But let us listen to him : 

* I find in different parts things that I cannot reconcile. I 
do not feel sufficiently certain what his view as a whole 
may be, even if I were otherwise competent to judge 
whether it is within or beyond the latitude allowed by the 
Church in this matter.' Again, to another friend : * Other 
statements modify this opinion. It is not just to carry 
the matter to a final issue without having made every effort 
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to bring it to a state of congruity with itself.^ Alas ! how 
could he do this for other men who has never brought him- 
self to a state of congruity with himself ! 

This fashion of treatment, it will be seen, could extenuate 
anything, and, it is curious, is akin to that of those eminent 
casuists the Jansenians, who, when the doctrine of their 
chief was condemned at Rome, accepted the censure cor- 
dially, but contended that the doctrine was not to be found 
in their book ! 

When F. D. Maurice was gone, and his life was written 
and being read, our Great Man perused it with delight. He 
wrote to the publisher, full of enthusiasm, on Good Friday, 
April nth, 1884: 

* Dear Mr. Macmillan, — 

* I read through the whole of the Life of Maurice 
which you were so kind as to send me. The picture of him 
as a Christian soul is one of the most touching, searching, 
and complete that I have ever seen in print. He is indeed 
a spiritual splendour, to borrow the phrase of Dante about 
St. Dominic. His intellectual constitution had long been, 
and still is, to me a good deal of an enigma. When I 
remember what is said and thought of him, and by whom, I 
feel that this must be greatly my own fault' 

What a picture of enthusiasm ! unregulated, too, for almost 
before he has finished his praises, doubts and disqualifica- 
tions occur to him. This * spiritual splendour,' so complete 
and touching, turns out to be only sentimental, for the 
* intellectual' side of him — rather an important branch — 
remains an enigma ! More delightful is his judgment of the 
well-known Dr. Hampden case, whom he had joined in con- 
demning. Thirty-four years. Dr. Mozeley tells us, ' after the 
delivery of the lecture, Hampden, to his great surprise and 
somewhat qualified pleasure, received a letter from Mr. 
Gladstone, written in the very abyss of penitence and self- 
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humiliation. He had done his best for a whole generation 
to understand the lectures, without the slightest success. 
As it was utterly past his power to understand them, he had 
been clearly wjong to condemn them on the information of 
others/ The reason he gave was this, that for a number 
of years past he found it difficult to master books of an 
abstract character. Nothing could be less abstract, said 
good judges, than these lectures ; but that did not matter. 

He somewhat contemptuously names his republished 
polemical tracts *The Newest Fashions in Religion/ alluding 
to the Vatican and other decrees ; but the truth is that in 
his bag or wallet he carries the most multifarious assortment 
of all manner of * fashions ' of this article. It is like the 
cheap-jack — not wishing to be disrespectful — trying his- 
various articles on the yokels standing round. Thus, so- 
•heterodox a subject as Evolution he of course found ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and was prepared with an opinion. 
But in what an odd inverted way does the public get to it \ 
It was just *the odds' whether he had written something 
in approval of it, and then, being brought to account, had 
explained away, or else, as in this case, had disapproved 
first, and, being taxed with it, had denied his disapproval. 
It came about that on November 3rd, 1873, i" the Contem- 
porary Review, he had used these words : * Upon the ground 
of what is termed Evolution, God is relieved of the labour of 
creation : in the name of unchangeable laws, He is excluded 
from governing the world.' On this, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
declared, not unnaturally, that he had made himself the 
champion or exponent of the u?iscienitfic view. Instantly 
our Great Man rushed into the field. * I consider this judg- 
ment to be founded on an assumption or belief that it con- 
tains a condemnation of Evolution and of the doctrine of 
unchangeable laws. I submit that it contains no such thing. 
Let me illustrate this by saying. What if I wrote as follows ? 
" Upon the ground of what is termed liberty, flagrant crimes, 
have been committed, and likewise in the name of law and 
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order, human rights have been trodden underfoot." I 
should not by thus writing condemn liberty, or condemn 
law and order, but condemn only the inferences that men 
draw, or say they draw, from them. Bringing the parallel 
thus far, I carry it no farther, for while I am ready to give 
my adhesion to liberty, and likewise to law and order, on 
Evolution and unchangeable laws I had rather be excused. 
The words with which, I think, Madame de Stael ends 
** Corinne" are the best for me, "Je ne veux ni la blamer ni 
I'absoudre.*' Before I could pretend to give an opinion on 
Evolution and unchangeable laws, I should wish to know 
more clearly and more fully than I yet know the meaning 
attached to these phrases by the chief apostles of the doc- 
trine j and very likely, even after accomplishing this pre- 
liminary stage, I might find myself insufficiently supplied with 
the knowledge required to draw the line between false and 
true. I have thus no repugnance to any conclusion what- 
ever arising from well-ascertained facts, or well-tested reason- 
ings; and my complaint is that the functions of the Almighty 
as Creator and Governor of the world are denied upon 
grounds which, whatever be the extension of the phrases I 
have quoted, appear to me to be utterly and manifestly in- 
sufficient to warrant such denial. I am desirous to liberate 
myself from a supposition alien, I think, to my whole course 
of life. But I do not desire to do this by the method of 
controversy; and if Mr. Spencer does not see, or does not 
think, that he has mistaken his meaning of my words, I have 
no more darts to throw.' 

It is difficult, according to the vulgar phrase, to *make 
head or tail of this,* and would take long to unravel his in- 
volved niceties of distinction. It may be said, however, 
that his * parallel ' as to Liberty does not hold. Surely if 
he heard a Tory declare that half the crimes and oppressions 
of the world were done in the name of liberty, he might be 
fairly charged with an animus against liberty, and with dis- 
approval of it. This love of * explaining away ' is a dangerous 
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gift. When Garibaldi was in London, a story was told of a 
certain wealthy high-born widow, who admired him, and it 
was suggested that he should marry her. The objection 
was made, that he had a wife. * Then get Gladstone to 
explain her away,' was the pleasant remark. His leaning to 
the Eastern or Russian Church is well known, but, of course, 
had to be brought out by some contradiction. When the 
Archbishop of Syra was touring it in England, our hero 
received him most cordially. When his china was being 
sold, it transpired that a particular piece was the work of a 
Greek monk who had cast off his frock and fought in the 
wars, and had, of course, become a friend of Mr. Gladstone's. 
In a letter to this Prelate, written in March, 1875, he, 
referring to the last meeting of Old Catholics at Rome, 
had said that the spirit of the Russian Church was more 
narrow than that of the Greeks. He accordingly addressed 
a letter to the editor of the ExXsxr/xjj, which appeared there 
both in Greek and English. 'Evidently,' he said, *the Russian 
writer had misunderstood the sense in which I spoke of the 
spirit of particular Churches, and you have set him right I 
meant, not the essential life, but the shade or nuance of that 
life. I regret, however, having assumed the office of a 
critic of the Russian Church, to which I heartily wish well. 
The present policy of the Church of Rome justly exposes 
that Church to criticism in the interest of civil society. But 
the entire Church of the East, so far as I know, gives to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and to God the things that 
are God's. I should have explained myself at greater length; 
my intention was to speak mainly of the ancient Church of the 
East, holding the ancient patriarchal Sees, and especially of 
the Church of Constantinople. The Churches are historically 
the depositaries of early tradition, and may naturally, and 
without offence, be supposed to be more competent witnesses 
to it than the daughter Churches, to which they have given 
birth. I am also of opinion that the Churches to which I 
refer, perfectly impartial as they are with respect to States 
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and Governments, are likely to be more comprehensive in 
their views of the general principles of ecclesiastical com- 
munion than a Church which is simply national. My place 
in the Christian Commonwealth is an humble one ; but I 
earnestly desire not to play the part of a divider or disturber/ 

Nay, he has a mind *open' to even the absurdities of 
spiritualism, thought-reading, and such fashionable non- 
senses. Not so long since he condescended to attend a 
stance * at the residence of a lady of distinction in Grosvenor 
Square.' Mr. Eglinton, the medium, gives an account of 
the evening's entertainment : 

* I arrived a few minutes before Mr. Gladstone, and after 
he had saluted his hostess I was presented to him, when, 
with a pleasant smile, he stepped briskly across the room 
and shook hands with me, saying: "I am glad to make 
your acquaintance, sir." He gave me distinctly to under- 
stand that he had no scepticism in regard to the possibility 
of psychical phenomena. He was already convinced, he 
said, that there were subtle forces with which "our puny 
minds " could not deal, and which he could notcomprehend ; 
he held the attitude, therefore, not of a scoffer, but of a 
student who had no reason to doubt the genuineness of my 
pretensions. His recent experiences in thought-reading 
were sufficient to show that there were forces in nature 
which were not generally recognised. The party then took 
their places at **an oval table of the usual description,'* and 
the experiments began. We began* by asking Mr. Glad- 
stone to write a question upon one of the school-slates. He 
did so, and the slate was held by me beneath the table, with 
the question upon the under side, so that I could not see it, 
the other side being pressed closely against the under side 
of the table. Presently the writing began. Mr. Gladstone 
heard the writing, and his face was a study. His intense 
look of amazement would have been amusing to those who 
have had no experience of such phenomena, and was intensi- 
fied when the slate was brought up, and the few words which 
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had been written were declared by him to be a pertinent 
reply to his question. The reply was, "In the year 1857 ;" 
and on the slate being turned over it was found that his 
question had been, " Wkat year do you remember to have 
been more dry than the present one V^ After that Mr. Glad- 
stone took the locked slate into a corner of the room, and 
on the inside of it wrote a question which of course none of 
us saw. Then, locking the slate and retaining the key, the 
slate was handed to one of the ladies and myself, who both 
held it in the sight of all. While in this position the writing 
was heard going upon the closed surfaces, and upon the 
slate being opened it was found that the question asked 
was, "/jr the Pope ill or wellV^ which had been answered in 
red pencil by the words, " He is ill in mind, not in body." 
I have given you the particulars of the first experiments 
only, and in all probability Mr. Gladstone's mind was then 
occupied with the simple question of whether any writing at 
all was possible under the circumstances. I may mention 
the evident interest Mr. Gladstone took in the messages 
themselves, which he could scarcely have done if he had 
any suspicion whatever of the bon& fides of the experiments. 
From first to last he made a careful record of all the ques- 
tions and all the replies. 

* After the stance, and while the ladies were otherwise 
engaged, Mr. Gladstone entered into conversation with the 
medium on psychical subjects. I remarked upon the absurd 
attitude of the general public, and of many scientific men 
in refusing to investigate what were but simple facts after all, 
when Mr. Gladstone replied in effect — (for I do not profess 
to be able to remember his words) — " I have always thought 
that scientific men run too much in a groove. They do 
noble work in their own special lines of study and research, 
but they are too often indisposed to give any attention what- 
ever to matters which seem to conflict with their established 
modes of thought. Indeed, they not unfrequently attempt 
to deny that into which they have never inquired, not sufli- 

II 
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ciently realizing the fact that there may possibly be forces in 
nature of which they know nothing." He spoke at length of 
his own observations many years ago in the domains of clair- 
voyance and electro-biology, and then inquired whether there 
were any societies specially devoted to the study of occult 
phenomena. I asked him whether he would honour me by 
accepting a few books upon the subject, to which he very 
kindly replied that, although he had many works on various 
matters laid by for reading when the time came for him to 
be able to do so, he would most cheerfully undertake to read 
any books I might desire to send him — adding : " And I 
shall keep them as a memento of this very interesting 
evening."' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

1879. 

Having uttered his testamentary valediction, and seen the 
vanity of things human, which was number five or six of these 
gettings ready to make his soul, with an almost pathetic 
sadness he departed from the grand mansion on the steps 
of Carlton House Terrace, overshadowed by the column, 
and betook himself to an unpretending mansion in the thera- 
peutic region of Harley Street I Why Harley Street ? No 
one ever pierced to the mystery of this selection. And there, 
and from thence, the post-card nuisance set in ! 

Do we not look back with amazement and wonder to 
those days when almost every evening's paper contained the 
inevitable * reply from Mr. Gladstone on a post-card,* or the 
announcement that * the next number of The Contemporary 
Review will contain an article by Mr. Gladstone on the 
Hittites.' 

It was at this time also the world used to hear with 
astonishment of those wonderful performances in the woods 
of Hawarden, when the late Premier was seen, his coat off, 
his shirt-collar open, perspiring before a crowd, cutting 
down a tree, * assisted by his sons.' It has been noted how 
characteristic this pastime is of the man, * who is nothing if 
not destructive.' It may seem fanciful, but one has an idea 
that no man of really great and sensitive nature could take 
pleasure in cutting down old trees. Lord Althorpe, Lord 
Grey, and other Premiers, delighted in planting trees, in 
creating, but it is always with a pang, or at least with regret, 

II — 2 
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that a true lover of the country sees a fine monarch of the 
forest come crashing down. In these exhibitions there was 
surely something ludicrous, especially when excursionists, 
looking on reverently, picked up * the chips ' and took them 
home as relics. The business .was usually combined with 
pleasure, and the great man was usually entreated to im- 
prove the occasion for * my friends ' by a discourse, to which 
he was nothing loath. 

In a pleasant skit, which took the form of a prospectus of 
a limited company, it was proposed * to take over ' the right 
hon. gentleman as a going concern and exploiter him 
regularly in this capacity. A calculation was made that by 
the sale of chips, and charging for admission at the various 
towns of the kingdom, large sums might be made.* 

* The * reading the Lessons' had become so much of an exhibition 
that the advertisement, "a little thing of the writer's own,*' which 
appeared in one of the comic papers seemed scarcely far-fetched. 

*MR. GLADSTONE'S "READING THE LESSONS" 
TOUR. 

* In consequence of the great eagerness to hear the Premier " read 
the Lessons," and the disappointment experienced by crowds unable to 
obtain admission at Hawarden Church, 

*The Rev. Stephen Gladstone 
is happy to announce that he has effected arrangements with the Premier 
to give his great impersonation of 

* Reading the Lessons ! ! 
at all the chief towns of the kingdom, with the same intonation, 
gestures, etc., 

* Exactly as at Hawarden. 
*The Tour will commence at Canterbury, on November 5 (Guy 
Fawkes'-day). A special desk or rostrum will be used, and the Premier 
will be attended by the members of his family and friends. Sir A. 
Clarke has promised to assist when his professional engagements 
allow it. 

* As at Hawarden, and to prevent disappointment, Special Notice 
will be given when the Premier 

* Does not Read. 

* Prices : Numbered Pews, Half-a-Guinea ; Benches, Five Shillings ; 
Area (standing only). One Shilling. 

* Business Manager, Rev. S. Gladstone. 

* Agent in Advance, Herbert Gladstone.' 
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Then there came the great sale of * the valuable collection 
of English and foreign pottery and porcelain, bronzes, 
marbles, decorative furniture, silver-gilt tankards, cups and 
dishes, cameos, carvings in ivory, jade and wood. Water- 
colour drawings and pictures of the Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
and English Schools, the property of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P., removed from his residence in Carlton 
House Terrace, and the Brown Museum, Liverpool.' Here 
was a hotch-potch or miscellany indeed — rather a shop-full 
than a collection — very significant, too, of the mind that 
gathered it, for no collection so heterogeneous, save in a 
public museum, could have much merit. The general im- 
pression of the * dealers ' was that it was of the omnium 
gatherum order — * picked up' cheaply — for collecting is a 
real art, and has its laws : each object should ' be repre- 
sentative, and signify in the best way a particular style 
or type. 

The post-card mania was, perhaps, the most extraordinary 
and original .that ever afflicted mortal. Every foolish being 
in those days wrote to him on every foolish subject conceiv- 
able, and was gravely answered within the slender limits. 
On this small space he gave his opinion on every subject, to 
be read by every' curious postmistress and letter-carrier. 
They were usually sent to the papers, and, if specially odd, 
were printed. It was insisted that the Revenue was a gainer 
by the dozens he filled in every day. What was his meaning, 
it might be speculated? Possibly to *get touch' of the 
masses, for each card would have a large circulation ; more 
probably to indulge his own restless longing for mental 
activity. He fancied he was furthering his cause. 

So it went on — cutting trees — post-cards — occasional 
speeches — post-cards — trees again — speeches — letters, and 
dinner-parties. For it was given out now that our Great Man 
was shining brilliantly at these social gatherings, captivating 
all by his talk and geniality. He was now * in a situation of 
less responsibility.' All great captains are fond, at such 
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moments of relaxation, of the blandishments of lovely 
beings. 

But at last he began to grow tired of this rather wearisome 
seclusion, and, like the retired hunter, pranced and sniffed 
as he heard the horn and the hounds afar off. He pined 
once more for the fray. Hartington was indeed captain, 
but, as we shall see, he struck in when it suited him, assum- 
ing the command, though without putting on his plumes or 
regimentals. This treatment of the unhappy soi-disant leader 
recalls an unpleasant passage in English Politics, when the 
feeble Addington was allowed to replace Pitt at the 
Treasury for a year or two, while the great man retired, when 
it was understood that Addington was to have his friend's 
support or toleration. However, the Administration became 
so bad that Pitt himself was eager to return, but he did so 
openly, though the Addington party affected to think he 
had behaved badly. 

Now, by a particular godsend he noted afar off some 
more than usual throat-cutting and ravishing, by the unspeak- 
able one. It recalled to him the old happy days of the 
Neapolitan prisons, and that conflagration of Europe. Why 
should he not be as fortunate again? It was the case of 
the poor Bulgars ; though, had he remembered his * Candide,* 
he would have found that in those days the * poor Bulgar ' 
was the typical centre of all ferocity. But he would do, and 
did well. 

This turning to profit the sufferings of these distant savages 
— about as remote as the benighted natives of * Borriboulagha* 
— this working one's self to fever heat in the cause, with the 
baiting of Ministers for not interfering, with consequent 
damage to them, might be thought by the cynical to be 
something hollow and for personal advancement. However, 
here was now launched * Lessons in Massacre ' and * Bul- 
garian Horrors' — fine stimulating titles; and these pamphlets 
did really good work. Perhaps he deluded himself in the 
notion that he cared and wept for these people, accepting the 
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advantages they brought his cause as incidental. Perhaps 
he fancied he felt their woes, like Thackeray's Frenchman, 
snivelling and weeping over his own singing. Yet still there 
is this test — a great being with such tender heart, such 
bowels, would take in humanity in general. He would have 
tears and indignation for all in similar case. But in these 
latter days, when to weep for them and aid such would be 
against his interest, never has there been seen such a 
hard-hearted, gore-loving Being. At all events, it must be 
confessed that it sounds strange that a man of such warm, 
kindling sympathies, whose heart yearns to * our own flesh 
and blood ' — at least, so far as the useful franchise is con- 
cerned — should seem rather indifferent to vulgar destitution. 
It is like the case of the needy knife-grinder. In the great 
penury of the employed, now so perplexing to the really 
charitable, what would be the reply of a man, when applied 
to relieve a sorely pressing distress in the parish ; he would 
say, * I am so busy I have not a moment to look into the 
matter now ; but here is a small sum ; or, here is my idea — 
get a house to house collection, and put me down for so 
much? What if he answered that, without studying the 
matter, he could make no suggestions; but at the same time, 
he had no doubt, had he time, he would find out that it was 
a meritorious case, and would probably have his sympathies 
and approval? Odd comfort this ! Yet it is not exaggerated 
Mr. Gladstone wrote : 

* Downing Street, Whitehall, 
^ March 23. 

'Dear Sir,— 

'The pressure of public business has unfortunately 
prevented Mr. Gladstone from studying the subject to which 
you are directing public attention. Without the necessary 
consideration, he does not like to commit himself to any 
definite expression of opinion, but he has little doubt that 
had he greater freedom of time and mind he would find the 
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end which you have in view, and the means by which you 
propose to accomplish that end, would command his sympathy 
and commend themselves to his favourable judgment. 

* I remain, 

* Yours faithfully, 

* E. W. Hamilton. 

* Arnold White, Esq.' 

Well, the pamphlets answered his fondest aspirations, and 
sold * like wildfire,' as it is called. He worked the subject 
thoroughly in other ways — by speeches, addresses, letters, 
etc., and kept urging the reluctant Government into war or, 
at least, some interference. 

It was on one bleak September day, when a wet wind was 
blowing, a witness thus describes him vociferating on Black- 
heath : 

* A rough stage was erected on an open space ; and the 
crowd grew until some fifteen thousand were massed there 
in front of the waggon : they had come to hear Mr. Glad- 
stone. The orator was seated in the centre of the platform 
company. He seemed heedless of the wild weather, though 
his neighbour on the left found it necessary to wrap himself 
in a huge plaid, and the rest of the men around him had 
much ado to keep warm. I watched our Great Man closely. 
His strange face twitched uneasily, and his eye was never 
steady for an instant. He looked the very incarnation of 
restlessness and unstable energy. The local men who began 
the speaking strained their throats and grew very red in the 
face during their oratorio efforts ; but when the great talker 
rose, he soon showed that there was no need for straining. 
Without any apparent effort, he sent out his first clear note, 
and his voice travelled easily to the furthest rim of the 
crowd. He was bareheaded, and it made me feel cold 
only to look at him, for he was most thinly clad ; but as he 
went on I soon forgot all about the temperature — about 
everything except that clear full voice and the fierce mobile 
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face. Other men in the audience seemed to have forgotten 
themselves. It was a grotesque and significant sight. The 
wind fell a little, and then came a steady soaking downpour; 
but Mr. Gladstone had the mob in hand, and we all took 
our drenching very calmly. Even on the outside of the 
gathering nobody flinched or went for shelter, and our great 
actor would have kept us there through a thunderstorm. I 
remember distinctly that, just as the plump of rain began, 
Mi; Gladstone dropped his voice and made a superb gesture 
with his left hand (which he usually holds down in a most 
ungainly way) ; then he said : " Never again shall the hand 
of violence be raised by you ; never again shall the dire 
refinements of cruelty be devised by you for the sake of 
making mankind miserable in Bulgaria." No one who heard 
the majestic cadence, no one who saw that wave of the 
hand, will be likely to forget either.* 

How events do assert themselves 1 ^ Never again shall the 
hand of violence be raised by you* And in a casuistic sense 
our Talker was right, for * the hand of violence ' that has 
been so long slaughtering Arab and Soudanese is his own. 

In this harangue he referred to the old-established prece- 
dents in massacres, those at Glencoe, Badajos, Cephalonia, 
Jamaica. He protested in the most excited language that 

* to compare those proceedings to what we are now dealing 
with, is an insult to the common-sense of Europe. They 
may constitute a dark page in British history, but if you 
could concentrate the whole of that page, or every one of 
them, into a single point and a single spot, it would not be 
worthy to appear upon one of the pages that will hereafter 
consign to everlasting infamy the proceedings of the lurks 
in Bulgaria.' 

His cordiality for Russia was also revealed, as well as his 
loathing for the Turk, whom he was eager to see expelled, 

* bag and baggage,' an homely phrase which attained great 
celebrity : 

*Upon the. concord and hearty co-operation — not upon a 
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mere hollow truce between England and Russia, but upon 
their concord and hearty cordial co-operation — depend a 
good settlement of this question. Their power is immense. 
The power of Russia by land for acting upon these countries 
as against Turkey is perfectly resistless ; the power of Eng- 
land by sea is scarcely less important at this moment For 
I ask you what would be the condition of the Turkish 
armies if the British Admiral now in Besika Bay were to 
inform the Government of Constantinople that from that 
hour, until atonement had been made — until punishment 
had descended, until justice had been vindicated — not a 
man, nor a ship, nor a boat should cross the waters of the 
Bosphorus, or the cloudy Euxine, or the bright ^gean, to 
carry aid to the Turkish troops ?* 

Such was his extraordinary notion. He then branded all 
' those designing politicians who take advantage of sublime 
sentiments and apply them for the furtherance of their 
sinister ends.' 

In these persevering efforts to damage the Ministry he 
was surprisingly successful. His whole time seemed to be 
devoted to it. His *poor soul's preparation for the next 
world,' for the fourth or fifth time begun, was completely 
ignored. He succeeded in forcing Ministers into some sort 
of action. 

This eagerness for interference, and for taking up the 
cause of the oppressed, and those * rightly struggling to be 
free,' may be contrasted with his stolid indifference later, 
in the case of the Poles, and more curiously still, with the 
ardour with which he directed and superintended the 
massacre of thousands and thousands of Arabs, also rightly 
struggling to be free. These thipgs, however, look different 
from the windows of Downing Street and from those of 
Harley Street. Mr. Disraeli seemed to distrust these philan- 
thropic views, and insinuated it was more intended to 
stimulate a massacre of Ministers than chastisement of the 
Turks. The frantic style in which he ventilated this hobby 
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is almost incredible. But he was wise in his generation. 
Attacked by Mr. Chaplin for this hysterical attempt at 
regulating the foreign policy of the country by pamphlets 
and speeches, he set on that orator in the most furious style. 
He expressed his surprise that for the first time in a public 
career extending over nearly half a century, he should be 
accused of a disinclination to meet his opponents in fair 
fight. Why had not the hon. gentleman attended those 
public meetings of which he complained? * But such is 
the depth and strength of the sentiment which has taken 
possession of the mind and heart of England in reference to 
this question,'that I, in my poor and feeble person, simply 
because I have been associated with that sentiment, have 
felt it almost impossible to avoid the manifestation of this 
almost unexampled national and popular feeling. He 
says, sir, that I have been an inflammatory agitator, and 
that, as soon as I have got into this House, I have no dis- 
position to chant in the same key. By the time the hon. 
member is as old as I am, if he comes in his turn to be 
accused of cowardice by a man of the next generation to 
himself, he probably may find it convenient to refer to the 
reply I am now making, and to make it a model, or, at all 
events, to take from it hints and suggestions, with which to 
dispose of the antagonist that may then rise against him.' 
He was glad that there was a tremendous feeling abroad 
upon this Eastern Question. He had been told that by the 
pamphlet he wrote, and the speech he delivered, he had 
done all this mischief, and agitated Europe and the world ; 
^ut if that were t/ie case^ why did not the hon, gentleman^ by 
writing another pamphlet^ and delivering another speech^ put 
the whole thing right ? 

In another speech he made an extraordinary discovery ; 
that an uncouth, barbarous and cruel race were the first 
people in Europe. * There is now before the world a 
glorious prize. A portion of those unhappy people are still 
as yet makii^g an effort to retrieve what they have lost so 
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long, but have not ceased to love and to desire. I speak of 
those in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Another portion — a band 
of heroes such as the world has rarely seen — stand on the 
rocks of Montenegro, and are ready now, as they have ever 
been during the 400 years of their exile from their fertile 
plains, to sweep down from their fastnesses and meet the 
Turks.' 

At a meeting at Oxford on 30th of January, 1878, he 
inveighed against the sending of the British Fleet into the 
Dardanelles. * He was afraid it would be found that it was 
a breach of European law. He had been accused of being 
an agitator, and with regard to the last eighteen months 
that was true. To his own great pain, and with infinite 
reluctance, but under the full and strong conviction, he 
might say, of political old age, for the last eighteen months 
he might be said to have played the part of an agitator. 
His purpose had been to the best of his power, day and 
night, week by week, month by month, to counterwork what 
he believed to be the purposes of Lord Beaconsfield.' 

To this candid confession Lord Beaconsfield replied with 
a famous taunt, describing him as * a sophistical rhetorician^ 
inebriated with the exuberance of his own verbosity, and 
gifted with an egotistical imagination that can at all times 
command an interminable and inconsistent series of argu« 
ments to malign his opponents and to glorify himself.' This 
seemed to pass the bounds of oratorical decorum, and was 
no doubt one of those carefully elaborate phrases which * our 
Jew Premier,' as I have heard Mr. Carlyle style him, de- 
lighted to use. It betokened that he was growing irritated 
and alarmed at the success of these attacks. On the other 
hand, the abdicated leader was growing more bold and 
ai^ogant every hour in his attacks. Lord Beaconsfield 
further said that he (Mr. Gladstone) had described him oa 
various occasions as ' devilish,' and a sort of monster. 

After this rather coarse attack, one would have expected 
our fervid and impulsive genius to break out into natural 
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anger. But he is ever made up of surprises. To our 
astonishment we find him writing Jo the author of the 
attack, as though wounded at being supposed to have used 
such epithets as devilish, asking for instances, etc: He 
began, * My dear Lord Beaconsfield,' and signed himself, 

* Remaining, my dear Lord, faithfully yours,' etc. 

But there is a beautiful anecdote told in reference to this, 
which shows how very gentle was his nature. In 1852 he 
was asked by Bunsen why he did not speak oftener, when 
he replied that he was withheld by mistrust in himself, lest 
Jie should find too much difficulty in keeping within Christian 
hounds of moderation^ in endeavouring to utter faithfully the 
truth, and yet avoid all that might be construed into per- 
sonality. * While on this point,' says Mr. G. Barnett Smith, 

* we may brush aside the groundless assertion that Mr. Glad- 
stone had in late years regarded Lord Beaconsfield with a 
personal antipathy. Such is not the case ; as Mr. Gladstone 
himself has stated, " antif>athy is not a word he can admit or 
recognise as describing his attitude at any time^ ' 

These two disclaimers, coming from such personal 
authority, of course, as convincing, settle the question. So 
might Molibre's sanctimonious hero similarly reassure his 
confiding host. 

In these days of failing popularity it was that Lord 
Beaconsfield also accused him of having welcomed a mob 
of rioters at his house in Carlton Gardens, and addressed 
them from the steps. Our hero replied, with splendid 
audacity, * that there was not a shred, syllable^ or shadow of 
truth in it^ — one of the most far-reaching, comprehensive 
denials ever made ; for it seemed to say indignantly, * There 
was neither mob, nor my own person, nor anyone else, nor 
speech, nor the likeness of any of these things.' But it 
turned out that the mob had come, and that a member of 
the family had appeared on the balcony ; while, not long 
after, Finlan and his mob arrived, and were welcomed by 
our grand denier * like a father,' as they said. 
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These are all strange things. How wonderfully like was 
that * chip of the block/ his little Herbert, who, taking after 
papa, denied that something had taken place, because the 
venue was laid at the wrong hotel ! 

It is almost impossible to find any parallel for all these 
undignified cravings to get back to power. There is 
something frivolous, even puerile, in the spectacle of an 
ejected Minister ranging the country far and near, and 
filling the air with cries of rage and fury. It is remarkable, 
also, that none of our great Ministers ever condescended to- 
become pamphleteers ; this employment has usually been 
delegated to * hacks.' The true statesman disdains so vulgar 
a shape of appeal to the passions of the vulgar ; it is as 
foreign to his sense of dignity as * stumping ' the country. 
Our hero delights in both, and loves the waggon and 
the open common. When posterity comes to review his 
literary career, it will be humiliating to be reckoned as * the 
author of some successful pamphlets and some ponderous 
tomes.' Think of a Disraeli, with his novels full of wit, 
character, observation — his brilliant Life of Lord George 
Bentinck; of Bulwer, Macaulay, Canning; Fox, with his 
historical fragment ; Guizot, Thiers — all the great political 
leaders, with their ^baggage litteraire ' of a respectable and 
suitable kind ; and then turn to a greater man, in his own 
opinion, than any, and what have we ? A few sixpenny 
pamphlets, ponderous Greek treatises, and some feeble 
articles in a half-crown Review, the very names of which 
are now forgotten I 

Indeed, there is something almost piteous in the con- 
trast. The one with an old age full of honours, the air 
and bearing of a statesman, calm, steady, dignified, re- 
garded with interest and a kindly admiration by opponents ; 
the other reduced, in his old age, to be a sort of free- 
lance, rushing wildly about, scarcely secure of a seat in the 
House of Commons, issuing his little papers with incoherent 
cries — * Cheap edition, fourpeftce !' * My Contemporary 
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article ! fifth edition of the number ; my letter in the Daily 
News; my Post-cards !'-7-to be counted with the author of 
* Ginx's Baby,' of * Dame Europa's School,' and such things. 
Burke, indeed, wrote what were pamphlets in form, but 
they were really treatises in their substance. Mr. Glad- 
stone's more pretentious productions are as ephemeral as 
pamphlets. 

Then began the great Midlothian Campaign, that most 
astonishing movement of the great Weg the world has ever 
seen. For weeks he perambulated Scotland, speaking and 
spouting in and out of season, under the most grotesque 
conditions. Sometimes, a train, detained beyond time, 
even to the dislocation of traffic, , to let him spout in the 
station, to shake hands, would at last steam off slowly ; but 
our great Verbose, stretching out of the window, would be 
still heard roaring denunciations against the unspeakable 
Ministers. At other times he was seen hatless on the top of 
a railway bridge, spouting to a crowd below. In streets, 
town halls, everywhere the Midlothian torrent poured on. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

1880. 

Passing the drier historical details of this period, which do 
not much illustrate our Great Man's character, we come to 
the Dissolution of 1880, which was no doubt effected in the 
hope of checkmating finally the great Agitator. His faithful 
Adam and other subordinates had diligently taken stock of 
the constituencies, and, hopeless as it seemed, assured him 
that success was to be reckoned on if he took the post of 
Mahdi, and imparted a fanatical tone to the popular excite- 
ment. It must be confessed, the scheme was of the boldest 
and most daring, and was rewarded with the most perfect 
and triumphant success. 

He had now determined to abandon the faithful Green- 
wich, which had sheltered him so long, and had already 
taken his leave of them in a rather cool letter. And what 
will it be supposed was the ground alleged — that he wished 
to represent a large county, which was due to his character 
and position ? That would be too plain and direct No. 
The reason was more of a conscientious kind — he could not 
properly devote himself to the interests of their borough ! 
Risum teneatis ! 

And here, in truth, the reflection occurs, what a singular 
thing was this peripatetic shifting and changing in the case 
of so great a man 1 How was it that, all through his life, 
this amazingly * popular ' person, the people's darling, has 
not been allowed to rest quiet and unchallenged, but must, 
like Jo in the novel, be * moved on ' by the electoral police ; 
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or, if he stay, must do fierce battle for his contested seat ? 
How comes it that this most eminent of modern politicians 
should hold his seat by so unstable and precarious a tenure ? 
In ordinary cases the Prime Minister, from his merit and 
position, is a leaseholder, not a tenant-at-wilL It was thus 
that Sir Robert Peel sat undisturbed at Tamworth, Lord 
Palmerston at Tiverton, Mr. Disraeli for Buckinghamshire ; 
no one ever dreamed of intruding on those eminent people. 
But this statesman has been unceremoniously dismissed 
from his various holdings. He has sat for Newark, for 
Oxford, for South Lancashire, then took refuge at Green- 
wich, then in Midlothian. There he found an asylum — by 
a majority, indeed, but a narrow one, when it is compared 
with the Herculean exertions made to secure it Even now 
it is precarious enough. 

His admirers protest that this is all to his credit, as it 
shows the hatred and ill-will which is the true test of a good 
man ; and also those healthy developments in his opinions, 
which naturally estrange portions of the constituencies. 

Anyone in search of half an hour's genuine amusement 
need only take up those astonishing two volumes of * Mid- 
lothian Speeches,' some thirty in number, and first calmly 
thinking over what has occurred since this deluge spouted 
full on the earth, compare it with the tumultuous roaring 
flood of promises, professions, and reproaches. The effect 
is exquisitely ludicrous ; for it will be found that the promises 
are unperformed, the reproaches apply to his own acts. In 
so vast a bulk of utterances — filling innumerable hours — it 
was impossible not to commit one's self; but here, beyond 
precedent, the whole is nothing but self-commitment, so 
every day the unlucky speeches are turned to, and some 
enthusiastic sentence received with shouts by the wor- 
shippers is now quoted only to fill him with confusion, 
or awkwardness, or embarrassment Take as a single speci- 
men of burning words, when he pictured the fate of poor 
nations whom we were slaughtering, and who were right in 
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defending their own country. Could his words be com- 
pared with those of a true orator who thus spoke of the 
cruelty of a government, and this sort of slaughter, and 
branded those who carried on wars of this kind ? 

'What do we behold? That a nation whom we term 
savages have, in defence of their own land, offered their 
naked bodies to the terribly improved artillery and arms of 
modern European science, and have been mowed down by 
hundreds and by thousands, having committed no offence, 
but having with rude and ignorant courage done, and done 
faithfully and bravely, what were for them the duties of 
patriotism. You may talk of glory, you may offer rewards. 
I am trying to point out the responsibility of the terrible 
consequences that follow upon such operations. Those 
hill-tribes had committed no real offence against us. We, 
in the pursuit of our political objects, chose to establish 
military positions in their country. If they resisted, would 
not you have done the same ? And when, going forth from 
their villages, they had resisted, what you find is this, that 
those who went forth were slain, and that the village was 
burned.' 

These glowing and righteous periods were uttered by 
our Great Man himself! but at a time when he was in a 
'position of less responsibility.' Whether this sort of 
slaughter be done at the instigation of a Tory Government 
jor of a heaven-sent one, makes all the difference. This was 
Midlothian language. One is inclined to laugh heartily 
when we think that the speaker was the one who has since 
been bombarding and slaughtering by thousands persons 
exactly fulfilling these conditions. I suspect all the powers 
of casuistry could not form an answer to that. 

Everything uttered during these mad days seemed charged 
with an * ironical ' purpose of turning up later and bringing 
confusion on the utterer. Thus, as to the colonies sending 
us troops : 

* The vainglorious boast which Ministers, aware that there 
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could be no reply, have inserted in the speech of her Majesty 
in the prorogation of Parliament, as to aid which the colonies 
would have given in a war that might have been, can only 
excite ridicule. No man of sense believes that the colonies 
are likely to become in a serious manner parties to any great 
European war. Handfuls of men or even of money may be 
supplied by individual zeal ; but it is hardly to be desired, for 
their own sake or ours, that they should become real parties 
to contests, over the inception, conduct, and conclusion of 
which they can have no effective control. Ostentatious pro- 
clamation to the world of the military aid they are to give us 
is much more likely to check than to develop any disposition 
of that kind, and savours strongly of an age of imposture.' 

These words are found in his article on * England's 
Mission' in the Nineteenth Century for September, 1878, 
and which was reprinted as the first of a set of penny tracts 
called * Politics for the People.' It was sold in thousands 
during the great Midlothian crusade. Aid from the colonies 
can only * excite ridicule !' — when our Great Man at this 
moment gratefully acknowledges their assistance in Egypt. 

A curious letter written at this time, when on the ' Mid- 
lothian Campaign,' to one Ferguson, an Irish agitation- 
monger at Glasgow, reveals the bitterness of his spirit 
towards those who inflicted an old defeat on him : 

*You are mistaken in supposing that the outrages in 
Manchester and Clerkenwell dominated or affected my 
action with regard to Ireland. They drew the attention of 
the public, on which there are so many demands, to Irish 
questions, and thereby enabled me, in point of time, to act 
in a manner for which I had previously declared my desire. 

* You state that the Irish voters are preparing themselves 
to punish the Liberal Party. In that respect I do not see 
that those of whom you speak can improve upon what they 
have already done ; for in, and since 1874, just after that 
party had dealt with the questions of Church and Land, 
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they inflicted upon it the heaviest Parliamentary blow it has 
received in my time. 

' I hope, however, from every present indication, that not- 
withstanding the mischief done to it and to the wider 
interests of humanity by the Irish secession, it will, when an 
opportunity is allowed, prove to have strength sufficient for 
the exigencies of the time. 

* I thank you for the kind expressions you apply to me 
personally, and remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) *W. E. Gladstone.' 

Here, again, the new principle of politics is insisted on 
with an almost wearisome iteration. His hopes, too, for 
alliance with the Irish were clearly revealed. 

As all the world knows, he was victorious. On April 
5th, 1880, he was returned for Midlothian, but, what has 
befen somewhat forgotten, by a rather small majority, the 
present Duke of Buccleugh having received 1,368 votes to his 
1,579. He was, however, also returned for Leeds. Lord 
Beaconsfield at once resigned, and our Great Man was in 
power again ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

1880. 

Never did a Minister come to take the helm with such 
promise, such encouragement, and such glowing hopes as 
our Great Man did in 1880. The care of his soul put aside, 
the nation full of interest and enthusiasm, an enormous 
majority, the forces of freshness and vitality and unbounded 
sympathy waiting to carry him on, there was something 
almost of youth and romance accompanying the prospect. 
The * New Politics ' would now have their most fair and 
favourable chance. For here was genius of the highest 
order, coupled with power; above all, there was to be shown 
forth in our modern Washington a purity of patriotic con- 
duct — noble simplicity, humanity, brotherly love for other 
nations ; above all, supported by a staff of patriotic Lieu- 
tenants, each clever in his line and sympathizing with the 
people, there was now to be a spectacle of grand measures, 
dictated by unselfish interest, and of successful statesman- 
ship, that should put Toryism to shame for ever! No 
Beaconsfield wars or conventions, and no failures at home — 
such was what was bound to take place. In a Ministry of 
such men as the pious and virtuous Selborne, the skilful 
Granville, the plastic though foco curante Hartington, the 
safe and sound Childers, the peaceful Bright, the thoughtful 
Fawcett, the bold Chamberlain, with Spencer, the energetic 
Mundella, Harcourt, and Kimberley — all were true and 
capable. 
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But now, with this immense Genius, who had talked his 
way from the Border Town into the very heart of Mid- 
lothian — who had placed himself at the head of a faction, 
and filled two thick volumes with a list of grievances to be 
remedied and blessings to be imported — what prospect was 
there of steady, decorous, safe government ? Government 
of a State requires thoughtful, measured, deliberate action ; 
and, above all, allowance and justice for others. All this was 
in the way of the man of denunciation and frantic Reform. 

Lord Palmerston had forecast all this long since, and 
made some curious prophecy as to his likely fate. No 
one, however, was prepared for the extraordinary whirlwind 
of confusion, or the mad and spasmodic series of per- 
formances with which he celebrated his reign. The Catholics 
were perhaps an e^^ception, for they, when he attacked the 
Church, vowed that from that hour he would never have 
luck or grace, appealing to the case of his predecessor. Lord 
Russell, who made shipwreck after his attack, and to the 
instance of the First Napoleon. 

It was certainly ominous when his first act on taking up 
the reins was an apparently enforced apology to the 
Emperor of Austria. There was something truly awkward 
and unpleasant in this — in the case of a victorious chief ; 
but it does almost seem that ever since there has been 
nothing but apology, explanation, and justification. As 
we look, however, we see the most patent symptom in 
that marvellous declaration made during the Land Bill 
' era, when he peremptorily ordered PoUtical Economy to 
retire from the earth, and not interfere with his remedial 
measures. Confounding, as usual, words with acts, and, 
intoxicated with this view, he nearly fancied that there was 
a magic in his declaration, and that his order must be 
obeyed. It is enough now to make one laugh heartily as 
we think of these delusions; the obsequious listened in 
delight, and believed in this oracle as much as her devotees 
in Joanna Southcote. Well, as a matter of course, Political 
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Economy declined to be so disposed of. The rent of lands 
was artificially fixed at a low price for a certain number of 
years; but, being below the value, Political Economy brought 
persons to offer large sums for the good-will, the interest on 
which sum made the rent higher than the old rent! It 
had been also decreed by our Genius that landlords were 
not to lose — rather to gain; but the intrusive Political 
Economy brought out that a share of his property had been 
presented to the tenant, and to this hour the lands remain 
unsaleable, their title being so bad ! 

What an intoxication had been that Midlothian progress ! 
The shouts of the crowd stimulated and encouraged It 
was some political god surely. His utterances kindled, he 
controlled the world — threatened tyrants even. The wise, 
even the sympathetic, had shook their heads and asked, 
wondering, could this be a statesman — without caution or 
care, burning his boats every instant ? 

It was thus that in his frenzy he had menaced that 
potentate the Emperor of Austria, who was said, in some 
newspaper, to have pronounced against him : 

* Did you see that the Emperor of Austria sent for the 
British Ambassador, and told him what a pestilent person he 
considered Mr. Gladstone, as a man, that did not approve 
of the foreign policy of Austria, and how anxious he was — 
so he was condescendingly pleased to say for the guidance 
of the English people — that you should all give your votes 
to the Ministry of Lord Beaconsfield. What has the policy 
of Austria been ? I do not say she is incurable. She has 
been the foe of freedom in every country ; she trampled 
Italy under foot, resisted German unity; there is not an 
instance, not a spot upon the map where you can lay your 
finger and say. There Austria did good* 

Of these harsh and foolish utterances he discharged his 
mind, so soon as the occasion had passed — and, more suo^ 
expected that everyone else should do the same. When a 
few weeks found him Premier, and in direct relation with 
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the insulted monarch, whose ambassador promptly brought 
him to account — the result was, that the grand Midlothian 
haranguer began almost at once that course of correction, 
withdrawal and qualification which has continued ever 
since. This opening with a written apology was in- 
auspicious. Analyzed, this odd amende came to this : He 
first owned to the * kindness united with fi-ankness ' he had 
been treated with, though he had * resolved, when made 
Minister, never to repeat or defend in argument language * 
used — as a private individual? — No; but *when in a 
position of greater freedom and less responsibility/ 

The Emperor, it seems, never used the words imputed ; 
so, then, he can 'dispose of the first point, and regret he ever 
seemed to impute to his Majesty language which he did not 
use.' 

As to the language he did use : * Now that you assure me 
that there were no such designs, I would never have used the 
words. Whether it was my misfortune or my fault that I was 
not so supplied, I will not now attempt to determine, but 
will at once express my serious concern that, in default of it, 
I have been led to refer to transactions of an earlier period, 
to use terms of censure which I can now wholly banish from 
my mind.' 

By many of his friends it was boasted, with pleasant 
chuckling, that this artful composition was no apology at 
all ; and, indeed, on analysis, the latent casuistry will be dis- 
covered, as in the * seemed to impute ' — and, in truth, the 
latter portion amounts to this, that he will indulgently for- 
bear vituperating the Austrians for the past on assurance of 
their good intentions — while had they been made known to 
him, when in his private station, he might have forbom re- 
proaches. But this cleverness had an uncandid air, as is 
always the case when a man pretends to make an amende^ 
and is only aggravating the offence. 

This * hands off' menace became as familiarly quoted as 
the * bag and baggage ' policy, and it must be owned that he 
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has an art in coining these phrases. So, too, with that 
'within a measurable distance,' of which the public has 
grown fond, and which was applied first to Ireland — * within 
a measurable distance of civil war.' It was fashionable 
among the devotees to declare that it was Austria that had 
apologized to him; but it will be seen at once that the 
aggrieved party had no need to come forward and explain, 
unless to ask for explanations. So domineered by senti- 
ment is our Great Man that he can look on with com- 
placency while a State such as Russia, for which he has a 
penchant^ may grasp and annex even provinces in which we 
are interested. He only mildly expostulates or entreats as a 
favour. But such as Austria he could threaten. * That " re- 
markable person," as he now surveys the confusion caused 
by our Genius all over the world, might, did he remember 
them, repeat the words used so offensively to himself, that 
there is not a spot upon the map where you can lay your 
finger and say, There Mr. Gladstone did good.' 

But in this Midlothian kpanchement the grand spouter in- 
cautiously emitted what seems to be the true cause of all 
this bitterness. * What was the upshot^ he asked, * of this 
Austrian " spirit " — that is, of this Tory " Holy Alliance," 
" peace with honour," and general " success " — of which a 
great many people are worshippers ?' But there was only 
* an appearance ' of success, and why ? — for this singular 
reason— and pray note the non sequiiur due to the uncon- 
scious self-complacency of the man : 

* I was not myself at that time particularly safe when I 
walked the streets of London. I have walked with my wife 
from my own house, owing my protection to the police. 
But thai was the time when all these curious methods of 
maintaining British honour and dignity were supposed to 
have been wonderfully successful,^ I was police-protected, 
ergo British honour and dignity were not maintained ! 

But, alas ! now rises up the inevitable personal contradic- 
tion of the theory. To this hour our Great Man cannot stir 
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without protection ; officers are en permanence at Hawarden, 
and there is much grumbling in the district at the charge. 

What strange involved politics had been working in that 
brain ! It was extraordinary, and characteristic too, that he 
should have devised a system laid down on destructive lines. 
He was to begin applying the New Politics by destroying 
the policy of his predecessors, undoing all that he could of 
what they had done, and, more suo^ this which was purely 
negative work was to have the air to the public of real 
positive doing. Then was to follow destruction right and 
left ! Everything was to * come down,' Irish Landlords, 
Churches, Franchises, Corporations, Courts, etc. This * un- 
doing,' as may be conceived, was certain to lead to terrible 
confusion. But he had sworn it in Midlothian. It has been 
a strange revenge, but almost everything thus undone has 
had to be done again, and replaced as before — the Indian 
Frontier — Quetta Railway pulled up, now being laid down 
again, etc. But most serious of all was the application of 
the New Politics to foreign relations. 

The system was hitherto unknown in politics, of using 
the foreign relations of the country as a party engine to make 
capital of, and to humiliate opponents. As a sensible 
writer, inspired by Mr. Greenwood, says : * Before the anti- 
Disraeli agitation which culminated in Midlothian, a foreign 
Minister could count on a certain continuity of English 
diplomacy. It was known that the two parties would judge 
differently when a question of foreign affairs arose ; but it 
was also known that no Ministry would assume office pledged 
to break decisively with the traditions of its predecessors. 
From the days of Walpole to the days of Lord Beaconsfield, 
a new English Cabinet considered that it inherited the re- 
sponsibilities in foreign affairs of that which it had displaced. 
It might amend where there had been errors and mis- 
management ; but regarding itself (in these matters at least) 
as the nominee of the nation, not of a party, it would effect 
no sudden and violent solution of continuity. This was 
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possible while foreign politics were treated as a matter of 
expediency. It was no longer possible after the Grand 
Agitator had dragged them into the market-place. Thanks 
to Mr. Gladstone, certain opinions on international policy 
became articles of political faith. The floodgates of senti- 
ment and humanitarianism were opened, and the waters 
turned upon the relations of England with the other great 
States. It was preached that no good man could think of 
friendship with the unspeakable Turk, the despotic Austrian, 
the bureaucratic and military German ; none but a bad man 
could contemplate hostility towards civilizing Russia and 
liberalizing France.' 

Another element of the New Politics has been developed 
during this wonderful ^\t years' reign, viz., the disintegra- 
tion, as it may be called, of the Cabinet. The old idea 
was the solidarity of the Cabinets : they were presumed on 
all essential points to feel and speak with the same note. 
But this is all old-fashioned now, and abolished. The new 
idea was that, say. Lord Hartington should in one speech 
disclaim for the Government certain interests : it was to 
matter nothing that, say, Mr. Chamberlain should next day 
announce his own predilection for the measure, which would 
certainly be introduced. Another form is the clinging to 
office in spite of failure and slender majorities. The old 
system was that the culpable or blundering members should 
resign office and go. But now they are shielded, save in an 
instance where they have become odious to the Cabinet. 

A month or two after his coming into office he was seized 
with illness, which excited much sympathy from all. The 
Midlothian progress had no doubt overtaxed his strength. 
He was ordered rest and recreation, and, as we shall now»see, 
took it in his own characteristic way. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

1880. 

Of all the Rabelais' pantomimes that ever diverted our 
public, commend us to the famous * Grantully Castle ' 
Voyage which our Premier took in the year 1880. When 
one thinks of the incidents of this progress, with the 
'family' and courtiers also in attendance, and the central 
old figure acting his part with all the airs of the king in a 
burlesque, it is impossible to restrain a hearty laugh. But 
everyone joined to take the affair au serieux — au plus 
serieux. 

It was natural, indeed, and becoming, that an old poli- 
tican, ill and weary, should be ordered to the sea to repair his 
health, and that this * process of recuperation,' as he might 
put it, should be watched with respectful sympathy. A fine 
yacht, loaned by an admirer, an expedition to the Mediter- 
ranean or to Ireland, a month's tranquil boating in a retired 
way, this is what we might look for in your ordinary 
Christian. It was so with Sir S. Northcote, when his health 
gave way and sea was ordered. But who could be prepared 
for the eccentric junketing that is now to follow ? 

Our Great Man is really nothing unless theatrical, in 
which he recalls another great man. It has never been, I 
think, noted what a strange likeness there was between him 
and the late petit bonhomme Thiers — the same vanity and 
vivacity; the same wish to do all one's self, and let no one else 
have a chance ; the same rage for spouting on any and on 
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€very subject, at any or at no notice ; the same longing for 
shows and progresses and addresses and deputations, and 
for speeches at railways, etc. Nay, physically there was a 
striking likeness which is growing in our hero. He is 
not indeed so bland, nor does he wear those bright 
spectacles. But both affected the large 'collars.' Our 
hero is an incessant and engrossing talker, like the French 
Premier. He collected china and bronzes ; he has written 
a vast amount of volumes on Homer and Greece. Thiers 
wrote voluminously on the history of France. Our Premier 
is watched carefully by his faithful partner and his daughters : 
Thiers had his faithful Secretary and Mademoiselle Dosne. 
Both had enormous energy for work, writing, movement 
and talk. To complete the parallel, one may try to be a 
prophet. Our Great Man, like the great French one, will 
probably be dismissed by an ungrateful country to an in- 
glorious retirement, and will close his life in unwilling 
retreat. 

But the Grantully Castle is waiting at Gravesend — its 
steam up. This noble craft was offered for the cruise by 
a Scotch shipowner, Mr. Donald Currie, M.P., for which 
honour, or after which, he was duly requited by a baronetcy. 
jPosi hoc certainly, but not propter hoc politically. Politics is 
in truth the game of singular coincidences. On board there 
was a privileged reporter, or, more properly, to use one of 
our Great Man's distinctions, * a person that reported,' and 
he, of course, acted according to his craft, and made what 
he could of the whole ; still, the almost idolizing tone of his 
account properly reflects the note of the time, and furnishes 
the key to the histrionic work of the eminent invalid. 

The party started on August 26, and reached Gravesend 
by train. When he stood up in the carriage he was greeted 
with shouts, and it was noted that an * impulse to speak was 
plainly resisted.' An extraordinary tribute was paid as he 
embarked. At the pier a steamer filled by Mr. Orrell Lever, 
M.P., with a draft of poor from all the unions of the metro- 
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polts^ welcomed the party with the strains of a brass band, 
and the piping tremulous cheers of old men, Mr. Gladstone, 
standing on the bridge of the tug, waved thanks and farewell to 
these poor people.' This is truly characteristic of the forced 
theatrical character. We can picture the worthy * Citizen 
Company ' director, hurrying to the unions : * Lend us a 
few old paupers ; I'll take 'em down,' etc. It recalls the 

* men with hop-poles ' and * mounted farriers ' of later times. 
Curious how the Radical enjoys these melodramatic shows. 
Well, having taken leave of the old paupers — and it is odd 
that the Company which brought them down is now pau- 
perized itself — the august party started. There was a com- 
plete party of the family, Mrs. G., Rev. Stephen ditto, the 
little Herbert, who at this time it was the cue to hold out 
as the father's darling and particular 'Benjamin,' Lyttle- 
ton, Rosebery, with other worshippers, adorers, and ad- 
mirers. Here is the account of the first evening — and 
note how clearly it was the mot cTordre to invest with a halo 
of romance the veteran condescending to oblige all, and his 

* party ' above all, by figuring in the proceedings — a tone of 
sweetness and placidity, the cares of State left far away 
behind. 

* As the evening grew late the bell-buoy on the shivering 
sand was heard, and two wrecks were passed. At two 
o'clock in the morning she came into a fog, which gave the 
deathblow to a plan which had been broached of going 
through the Solent and calling for Mr. Tennyson. . . . 
Weymouth was reached in the morning, when the Guards 
on the Fort raised a ringing cheer, which Mr. Gladstone 
acknowledged with low hows from the bridge^ where he had 
been sitting all the morning, laughing over ^ David Copper- 
field,^ They next made Torquay. // was from Torquay 
that Mr, Gladstone started to contest Newark.^ How touch- 
ing this curious but rather remote association. But now for 
some Boswellian touches, and it was clear he had no objec- 
tion to their being made the property of the public. 
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On August 28, ' small incidents have pleased Mr. Glad- 
stone very much. He went in a launfch to inspect the 
Ganges ship and the harbour. There was no reception. 
The sleepy fishermen scarce raised their heads from their 
occupation, gazing without any sign of recognition at the 
launch in which was the Premier.' This was not as it 
should be. But fortunately this disastrous state of lethargy 
was not to continue. As he passed the quay, * some of the 
workmen must have seen a face which was familiar to them. 
They ran on to another part of the quay, and passed the 
word to others working there.' 

* The friendly salutation of a man in a boat, " Glad to see 
you, sir, this fine day; hope you'll be better of your 
journey," was evidently an agreeable incident to the Prime 
Minister.' 

* This morning he had been extraordinarily well, and a 
remark of his to Dr. Andrew Clarke may be quoted, as an 
example of his play and fancy and consideration for others : 
" You are like the tea-maker," Mr. Gladstone said, " who 
provides tea for others and starves. You make the health 
of other people, but no one asks after yours." ' 

We can fancy the enjoyment all over the ship, as the mot 
was passed along. * Did you hear the Premier's " last " — 
his play and fancy — that jest about making tea, etc. ?^ 
Though why should the tea-maker starve — even though he 
help himself last ? And do not people ask the doctor how 
he does? There are some kindly, unselfish folk in the 
world who do these things. 

That day Mr. . Gladstone * did not once appear in the 
saloon^ but remained free from sickness, passed a quiet night, 
and looked well at breakfast,^ Oh joy, joy, through the 
ship! 

They now arrived at Kingstown, where he was rowed 
ashore, and 'greeted by grey-haired priests, porters, and 
others.' After three hours' stay they started for Scotland. 
But here is a beautiful, touching evening scene. 
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*The ship's bell tolled for evening prayer. The Rev. 
Stephen Gladstone read the service. The Prime Minister 
read the lessons. Such of the ship's company as were not 
on the watch came in to join in the service. The reading- 
desk was draped with the Union Jack. The ladies' voices 
led the singing. After prayers the Sunday evening was 
concluded by the singing of several additional hymns. 
The Prime Minister sometimes read to himself and sometimes 
joined in the singing,^ 

What a picture ! Surely our Great Man ought to have 
been in Orders. He would now be a Bishop, giving 
charges; and such charges, each a volume! * Charge of the 
Right-Reverend Father in God W. E. Gladstone, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Tilbury ; price los. 6d. (pp. 750).' 

But contrast with this pious scene that at Oban. 

On August 31st we find him there when anchor was cast 
for the night. * All night, reels and Highland dances were 
kept up on the deck, and Highland songs were sung. The 
Premier himself joined in the procession which followed 
the piper round the ship, arm-in-arm, A visit to Skye fol- 
lowed. Mr. Gladstone, who, when in his ordinary health, 
has often walked thirty miles a day, went as far and as fast 
up and down the steep mountain-paths as any of the party. 
Mr. G. was rowed to the ship by the sailors, and his son 
rowed in one of the other boats. The Prime Minister in- 
spired his crew by leading in " Row, brothers, row," and also 
sang snatches of Venetian boat-songs ; but on arriving at the 
ship he immediately set to work on his despatches. I ought 
to have mentioned, as an incident of the day, that a boat 
with four Highlanders rowed up, their beards blown by the 
windy and begged to be permitted to see Mr. Gladstone. On 
this voyage, passing between Skye and Lewis, we came into 
a heavy sea. Afterwards we heard the Atlantic booming 
against the headlands. " / am very grateful to Lewis^^ said 
Mr. Gladstone, ^^ for protecting us from the Atlantic^^^ which 
really seems of kin to Mr. Oscar Wilde's famous remark on 
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that vast ocean. Next came a somewhat disturbing incident. 

* The Prime Minister was half an hour later than usual at 
breakfast, appearing at ^ instead of at 8.30. He is extremely 
well, and has been telling us stories of his early voyages in 
the Mediterranean — how, when in a storm, the sailors took 
to prayers, and he and Lord Kinnaird were in danger of 
their lives. Samuel Johnson's Latin verses on Skye have in- 
terested him very much; it seems they contain a false 
quantity.' 

All this is delightful, and the reader will note the * coinci- 
dence' of going over the same ^ound as the great Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, who made the false quantity. Oh that we 
had heard him chanting * Row, brothers,' to the boatmen, 
and the Venetian songs ! Lord Malmesbury mentions the 
strange taste of our great musical amateur, who, when the 
nigger melodies first came in, treated his colleagues to 

* Lucy Long,' I think, to their astonishment ; for he adopted 
the conventional nigger dialect. A strange, mysterious man 
altogether, and in all things. But the procession round the 
ship found the Premier arm-in-arm — and with whom ? No 
doubt with the prettiest on board. {^Sly dogf cries Mr. 
Gilbert's chorus to * the Judge,' in the play.) 

And this was our shattered invalid 1 But the * fine air is 
wonderfully recuperative!' Off Leith, Mr. Gladstone re- 
peatedly said during the day that * he was charmed by the 
scene, and invigorated hy the fine air,^ 

On nearing the English coast a * curious coincidence' was 
discovered— viz., that the ship was to stop at Yarmouth, 

* where the scene of the novel which the Premier had 
been reading on his voyage (" David Copperfield") is to 
a large extent laid.' This wonderful * coincidence ' was 
even a greater one than the almost miraculous one at 
Torquay. 

But at last this junketing had to come to a close. After 
making 1,550 miles and being away nine days, here he 
was back again at Gravesend, in view of home, completely 

13 
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restored, to say nothing of the political and personal 
profit 

On April 5th he had to leave the vessel. But 'what cere- 
mony else ?* is asked in Hamlet The reader will divine. 
Death, and the third class of a particular Prussian Order^ 
with a speech from him, are the three inevitable things in 
this world. So all the sailors of the Grantully Castle are 
piped forward, and our great one thus preaches to 'em for 
the last time : 

* Let me say I never can come on board a ship of this 
kind without a peculiar feeling ; and this is not confined to 
this ship alone, although to this ship in a singular degree. 
We come here and we find, not a mere mass of individuals, 
but a community. Every man has his duties, and every man 
does them \ and to those, I may say, who have led a laborious 
life — and I have led a laborious life — it is a thing of the 
greatest comfort, interest, and satisfaction to see a body of 
intelligent human beings. From the captain down to the 
youngest lad, the same observation seems to me to apply 
throughout, as one sees in a beehive ; and do not be surprised 
if I say, as one sees in an ant-hill, for ants in Holy Writ are 
pointed out to us as an example^ etc. * Rely upon it, my 
friends, if it is not a voyage that is the secret of life, yet 
this power of organization is almost the secret in a great 
degree. ... It would be bad taste in me to detain you 
longer.* 

He then wound up this odd harangue, and, let us hope, 
dismissed the crew handsomely, as words, however copious, 
do not stay stomach or pocket. 

I fancy nothing more purely Gladstonian than the above 
could be found. The discovery that a ship's crew is a 
^ community^ the apology for applying the term * ant-hill,* 
with the unctuous allusion to the Scriptures — these things 
recall another sort of discourse which one of his favourite 
Dickens's heroes, was in the habit of delivering over *a 
human boy.' 
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By eleven o'clock he was at home on Sunday, and that 
night entertained a large party at dinner. The Premier had 
evidently profited by his trip. * Some days before his return 
Dr. A. Clarke had ceased to make inquiries of him, or give 
him advice as to his health.' 

Nine days of busy walking ashore, climbing rocks, singing, 
dancing round the ship to the pipes, writing despatches ! 
Wonderful invalid ! 

Would it be almost heretical to say that this well-advertised, 
systematic voyage belongs a little to the New Politics ? For 
somehow it was to recur at due intervals when things flagged. 
I fancy the idea was that touching feelings would be thus 
more successfully aroused. The aged, worn Premier afar 
off, tossing on the ocean in a sailing Casiie furnished by the 
faithful Donald, the wholesome sea-breezes freshening his 
wan cheeks, the air fluttering the silvered locks, the faithful 
partner by his side, and many of the trusting connections — 
Lyttletons or Cavendish — with Herbert, Stephen, or Wick- 
ham, at hand ! Pretty picture ! At all events, this Periplus 
has recurred on several occasions. The last was to the 
North in a yacht, with the author of the * Idylls ' — a pleasant 
junketing to Denmark, where the Royalties and the Czar 
even turned up. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

1881. 

Now, after this grand opening of flourishings and parades, who 
would think that we were entering on the grandest series of 
failures known to English history? It must be said that 
never was there such an opportunity offered; never was 
politician so favoured, or received so 'large a blank cheque.* 
An adoring nation placed everything in his hands : all the 
wealth of political influence and popularity. It is sad to 
have to admit that in five years our idol showed himself a 
spendthrift of the first water, and gambled away and wasted 
all. We have now simply to point out the long roll of 
mishaps and follies which makes up the record of this 
disastrous period. These failures were to be literally 
gigantic, and in proportion to the tumultuous and enormous 
efforts. The Land Bill, which was to produce peace instan- 
taneously. The Bradlaugh Incident. The Ilbert Bill The 
Shipping Bill. The Suez Canal Convention. The Grand 
Redemption of Stocks, and the Cloture (never used but 
once). The Campaign against the House of Lords. The 
Apology to Count Karolyi. The London Conference. The 
Convention with the Boers. The sending back of Cete- 
wayo. The Relief of Gordon, and Egypt, in itself, one 
mass of teeming failures, contradictions, inconsistencies, 
and disgraces. The Franchise Bill as a movement; the 
London Corporation Bill; the Congo Treaty; Railway 
Regulation Bill, with innumerable snraller measures. He 
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seemed to touch nothing that he did not spoil. Then 
of a more disagreeable complexion was the so-called Kil- 
mainham Treaty and Errington Mission, with various 
patchings up, done to dazzle or obscure, and withdraw 
attention from previous mistakes. Lastly came the disastrous 
and insulting flouting by Bismarck, and the present attitude 
of Russia. 

Alas, was thts to be the Grand Ministrerie ? the Cabinet 
of geniuses, that was to efface the memory of Charlatan 
Beaconsfield and flashy politics ? Earnestness and thorough- 
ness, aided by the fire and energy of our * Grand Old Man,' 
were to supply the forces. It does seem that there are 
nothing but wrecks everywhere. The whole time of the 
men of government is devoted to cobbling and repairing, 
and so striving to undo the damage caused by their own 
mistakes. 

Yet all these things, we were assured, were prompted by 
motives and aims almost divine, or at least heroic, and all 
through were apologized for and enwrapped in copious 
language by the Grand Old One, who did his best to 
repair and reconstruct^ — with words. An amazing and 
amusing delusion this, in him and his followers. Some 
terrible patent mess being revealed, a speech from him 
with due and ingenious arrangement of facts and particulars, 
will and ought to set everything right ! The faith was even 
farther extended, and during the Egyptian crisis, one of 
the faithfuUest of jackal prints promulgated the doctrine 
that contradictions and inconsistencies were as nothing ; the 
only safe course * was to follow Mr. Glculstone.^ For the 
world, this indiscriminate man-worship is, that the whole 
doctrines of the party are torn to shreds, and Radicals are 
found defending doctrines utterly unradical, such as wars 
and massacres. 

The henchmen, of course, vociferate applause. For here 
is an element in the New Politics which prefers the man to 
the principle. A happy instance of this was lately offered 
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by the National Liberal Federation, which naturally loathes 
and condemns the Soudan War, but is embarrassed by its 
duty to its chief, who can do no wrong. It was then that 
an honest 'National Federal Liberal' proposed complete 
withdrawal, with a resolution of hearty confidence in the 
ministerial policy and continued support of Mr. Gladstone. 
But the caucus appended the following, * and deeply regrets 
that military operations should have been deemed necessary 
in the Soudan, and confidently relies upon the assurance of 
the Government that their policy will be directed to securing 
the withdrawal of our troops at the earliest possible moment.* 

There is here a delightful, unprincipled naivetd This 
' hearty confidence ' given to men who do what we know to 
be wrong, and what we condemn, has led to every crime. 
It, however, sounds handsomely, this trust in a good man ; 
but there is an implied premise of a meaner sort. Tlie 
affirming of the honest principle will weaken the party. 

Many have noticed a curious analogy in the courses of 
Gambetta and our Great Man — both * opportunists :' 

* What he has said yesterday Liberalism has fondly echoed 
to-day; and what he has unsworn to-day Liberalism will 
fondly recant and denounce to-morrow. And, as if to crown 
the curious comparison, just as M. Gambetta insisted upon 
taking up the repulsive atheism of M. Paul Bert, and thrust- 
ing that unprepossessing personage upon the French nation, 
Mr. Gladstone has found in the elect of Northampton a 
corresponding object of his enthusiastic zeal and a suitable 
standard-bearer round whom to rally the battalions* of the 
new democracy.' 

Both have made war upon the Church ; both had enor- 
mous powers of verbosity; both were considered all but 
omnipotent, and could do no wrong. One fell in the most 
disastrous way ; the other, though he has not fallen yet, is 
tottering and staggering along his way. This * opportunism ' 
tends to the deadening of political morality. 

It will be recollected how our genius laid down one 
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piinciple of the * Practical Politics/ which seemed to have 
the air of an original discovery. But we were scarcely sur- 
prised to find that it was to be the working principle of the 
new Ministry. Words were, indeed, to be in place of facts 
and acts, and were to create and alter facts when necessary; 
but the development of his * Practical Politics' was truly 
astonishing. The principle, as we know from the case of 
the Irish Church, was to make Government (i) a response 
to some act of violence or agitation, and {2) e converso^ to 
invite or evoke such violence as agitation where a particular 
measure is too weak of itself to excite support. In this view 
— for such events often hurry on faster those who fancy they 
direct — we now find our Ministry of pure patriots, men of 
stainless lives, as it is called, actually brought into con- 
nection with murderers and conspirators, and extenuating 
deeds of violence ! 

We need not linger over the painful chapter of the Irish 
Land Bill, which is tolerably familiar ; but it is certain that 
the country was not considered ripe for it until * attention 
had been drawn to //' by a long series of permitted outrages 
and violence. 

These Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Forster, 
either justified, or minimized, by such arguments as that 

* England owed a debt,' etc., * Force was no remedy.' Mr. 
Chamberlain openly declared that the Land League with its 
agencies was the only * protection ' for the tenant, and that 
without it the healing measure never would have been 
passed! For two winters the slaughter of landlords, of 
bailiffs and farmers, was suffered to go on with attendant 

* burnings,' * moonlightings,' * shooting in the legs,' * comb- 
ings,' * cardings,' etc. 

In vain the wretched landlords came to Forster, imploring 
piteously for some protection and aid. They were received 
roughly, and told they were only reaping what they had 
sown ; and with threats that if he found them * doing in- 
justice ' — that is, ejecting by law — he would interfere at once. 
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The Compensation for Disturbance Bill was rejected, 
but the Land Act at last received sufficient * momentum ' to 
be brought forward, and coming within the * range of* 
Practical Politics, was passed. 

Mr. Parnell and his allies were discontented with this 
healing measure, and threatened to compel the people to 
ignore it. These agitators — who had long defied the law and 
stimulated outrage with perfect impunity, because engaged 
in * drawing public attention ' and ringing the chapel bell — 
no sooner set themselves to frustrate the work of our great 
and GOOD genius, than they were instantly seized on and 
thrust into prison, our Great Man declaring *that the 
Irish people must not be deprived of the means of 
taking advantage of the J-and Act by force, or fear of 
force.* 

No attempt, however, had been made up to this to check 
the awful series of murders and outrages, though the com- 
plicity of the Land League agitators was known and proved 
later by what slipped out in the Kilmainham negotiations as 
to the * outrage-monger,* Sheridan. 

It has often been noted cynically that it was not until 
a Cavendish and near personal connection of our genius 
was murdered in the open day, that it was discovered that 
the thing must be put down, and a Crimes Act of much 
severity was passed. 

Another disastrous principle introduced by our genius is 
the consulting, instead of leading, public opinion. As was 
happily said by a Radical organ : 

' At present the supreme test of statesmanship with us is 
ability to forecast the way in which the cat will jump. We 
must substitute for that a frank recognition of the fact that 
the statesman's duty is to twist the tail of the cat so as to 
make it jump in the right way. In other words, instead of 
acting as if they were bound to accept the ever-varying 
moods of public opinion as indications of the decrees of 
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Destiny, everyone who aspires to rule this Empire must 
start with the conviction that public opinion at first is usually 
wrong, and when wrong, must be resisted without hesitation, 
and steps taken at once to convince the public that it is 
mistaken. There is no difficulty in this excepting in the 
laziness and cowardice of our public men. The other 
course can only end in a catastrophe. No nation like ours 
can allow its policy to be adjusted from week to week, or 
almost from hour to hour, according to the whim or pas- 
sions of Demos, or rather, of that portion of poor Demos 
which contrives to make itself more loudly vocal in news- 
papers and in public meetings.' 

No one has clung so desperately to office as our eminent 
man ; no one, as age grows, so seems to cling to it with 
something like desperation. What a contrast to his old self 
— the pure-minded Oxonian with the lofty aims, the 
strictest principles ! 

Yet another * note ' of the New Politics introduced by our 
Great Man. This may be called the * Art of Trafficking.* 
The old-fashioned system lay in open battle, where success 
seemed probable, or something was yielded ; but the new 
consists in treaties and purchasing support by political 
bonuses of various kinds. 

This degrading process turns practical politics into the 
American mode of lobbying, and Government becomes 
what is called * running the machine,' the object being, as 
some have often boasted, to keep the party in at all risks, 
and for an indefinite time. 

One single instance of this underground work will serve 
as a specimen, and we shall now introduce the full story of 
the Kilmainham contract. 

By all English parties and politicians there is one thing 
that has been always held in odium — arrangement by bargain 
between persons who are naturally enemies. The Coalition 
Ministry of 1782 destroyed the reputation of the parties to 
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it ; and the * Lichfield House ' compact of nearly fifty years 
later has always been held in unsavoury odour. 

But who could have supposed that an Englishman — a 
man of vast experience and training, accustomed to deal 
with large issues — could by preference have leant on these 
petty arts, these burrowings underground, with this sequel 
of denials, shifts, making black white, and the rest ! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

1882. 

Our Great Man's tenderness in describing the crimes of 
this appalling * Reign of Terror' — does it not justify this 
severity and the view just taken ? * Objects/ he said, * some 
of them perhaps legitimate^ others more questionable, have 
been pursued, by means that cannot for a moment pretend 
to the title legitimate, and that are totally incompatible with 
the first conditions of a well ordered society.' 

Let us pause and reflect to what a pass of demoralization 
the New Politics has brought its author. These words cover 
the whole list of agrarian horrors, tail-cuttings, etc, including 
the * means ' and the * objects,^ Yet these objects — robberies 
of landlords, *no rent,' rebellion, treason, socialism — are 
gently described as * perhaps legitimate,' or, at the worst, 

* more questionable ' ! 

But in the New Politics, nothing that may be useful is to 
be called bad. Then the * means,' as we all know, were the 
murders, shootings in the legs, burnings, animal-maimings, 
etc. ; and these * can't pretend ' — do they want to pretend ? 
— to the title of * legitimate ' — another tender word ! and are 

* incompatible,' not merely * with a well-ordered society,' but 
with its * first conditions.' 

With this introduction, we are prepared to consider, in a 
suitable spirit, the well-known compact made with the 
leaders of this easily * legitimate' and * incompatible' system. 
It will be found very intelligible. 
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But before entering on the Kilmainham Treaty — so called 
— let us prepare ourselves by considering a moment the in- 
cident that preceded it : the dismissal of Forster. Imagine, 
in the Midlothian /wr^wr, this being foretold: What, Forster 
of Leeds — the rude, unflinching Radical, stern of purpose — 
dismissed ! because of what ? He would not, perhaps, go 
so far in trenchant politics as the grandest of all patriots. 
How strange in a Ministry of patriots to part with him, all 
because (think if this had been foretold in Midlothian) 
he refused to traffic with treason-mongers in prison, for 
their own release ! This rough fellow, having thus refused, 
was actually thrust out, and another set in his place, a 
near relative of the great incorruptible, presumed to be 
more pliant Here are the new politics with a ven- 
geance ! 

The original denial of our Premier ran : 

* There was no rugotiation^ promise^ or engagement whatso- 
ever with the suspects. I repeat, that there never was the 
slightest understanding of any kind between her Majesty's 
Government and the hon. member for the city of Cork. The 
hon, member for the city of Cork has asked nothing and got 
nothing from us, and we^ on our side^ asked nothing and got 
nothing from him* 

But, oh that we had Pascal to deal with this amazing 
casuist ! One hardly knows where to begin. Fortunately* 
there is a case in his record almost analogous. Mr. 
Errington, it was made 'matter of charge,' had gone 
to Rome with a commission from Lord Granville to 
Cardinal Jacobini, with a view of smoothing matters in 
Ireland. 

Then Mr. Gladstone said, * There has been no 
negotiation with Mr. Errington, no proposal made, no 
request tendered to him, and no appointment.' So cate- 
gorical and satisfactory a reply to reassure the Protestant 
mind there could not be. Errington may have gone to 
Rome, and said things to the Cardinal, but it was of his 
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own motion. He was a stranger to us. We could not help 
these meddling agents. 

After this, will it be credited that it turned out that Mr. 
Errington, prior to his departure for Rome, had been 
closeted with her Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, who (i) had desired him to explain the condition of 
Ireland to the Pope ; (2) had given him a letter or letters, 
describing his . quality as ' recommended agent ' of the 
English Government; (3) and undoubtedly charged him 
with the duty of explaining matters to the Pope's secretary ! 
The latter, it seems, wrote in reply, and in the same spirit, 
and expressed himself willing to confer with the recom- 
mended agent. There was a charge of the agent's expenses 
being paid, but this was put aside with such shifts, that it 
seems highly probable they were so discharged. Yet there 
was * no negotiation,' * no appointment,' * no request to Mr. E. 

An analysis of his views on * agreements,' generally made 
this very month by an ingenious writer in England^ is surely 
instructive : 

*0n Friday, the 13th, Mr. Gladstone described it as {a) 

* an agreement ;' (b) as * not in the nature of a formal agree- 
ment, but rather of a diplomatic 'agreement;' (<:) and as one 
which * will last so long as there is occasion for it ;' (d) as 
'properly a new agreement which has grown up in quite 
recent correspondence out of existing circumstances, and 
which has reference to the existing state of facts ;' (e) as one 
of which he * could not state the precise date, but * perhaps 
it is not very material.' On Monday, the i6th of March, 
Mr. Gladstone stated with regard to it that (/) the word 

* agreement is a little fallacious — arrangement, we may call 
it, perhaps ;' as {g) * an arrangement assented to on both 
sides, but that for fear of further advances, and lest it might 
be open to some ambiguity, Lord Granville had sent that 
message ' (/>., to get it confirmed). On Tuesday, March 
17th, Mr. Gladstone stated (H) that *the agreement is still 
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in force,' that a telegram from St. Petersburg had been 
received to this effect, *that the Russian troops will not 
advance from the positions now occupied by them, provided 
the Affghan forces do not advance or attack, or unless, in 
case of some extraordinary reason ' — (loud laughter) — * such^ 
for instance^ as disturbances at Penjdeh ;' as (/ ) * an arrange- 
ment applicable to both parties — applicable upon our 
responsibility in the conduct of what I described as a 
national and Imperial policy,' as {j) a * fair arrangement' 

* Gladstone on Agreements ' ought to be quoted in the 
law courts. But to return. 

If we are to imagine such an instance in private life — in 
the case of a gentleman of our acquaintance — we should 
never believe him again. But how valuable as a test applied 
to the * Kilmainham Treaty,' as we shall take leave to call 
it ! It sheds a flood of light For the denial is just as 
categorical — * no negotiation, promise or engagement what- 
ever, not the slightest understanding.' Since Falstaff and 
his men in buckram there has been nothing like it 

With this lamp in our hands let us follow the steps of 
the transaction so justly described as 'disgraceful.' It is 
disgraceful to * compound a felony;' not only disgraceful, 
but an offence against the law. It is disgraceful to enter 
into such arrangements, bargains, * understandings.' 

Mr. Gladstone put it : his * reason for saying there was no 
negotiation was, that because, while we welcomed all in- 
formation as to the intentions of the hon. member for Cork, 
nothing whatever passed from us to the hon. member for 
Cork.' 

Imagine the commander of a besieging force declaring 
that he had not negotiated for a surrender, but that * he had 
merely welcomed information as to the intentions of the 
besieged general, and then let him go.' 

But let us begin at the beginning, and the facts shall 
speak for themselves. When, in May, Mr. Pamell was tera- 
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porarily released for that mysterious funeral which he did 
not attend, and was allowed to remain at large without 
iittending, he met his friend and recommended agent, 
Captain O'Shea, to whom he mentioned, as a desirable 
thing for pacifying the country, that a measure for remitting 
arrears — the Arrears Bill — should be brought in. * Will you 
not,' he was asked by his friend, * if the arrears be granted, 
use your immense personal influence in the preservation of 
order ?' * Most undoubtedly,^ was his reply. Here was the 
point proposed, implying release. He was to aid the Govern- 
ment in preserving order, and his price was the Arrears Bill. 
Mr. O'Shea at once, thus commissioned, did what? Put 
himself in communication with Mr. Gladstone ! and on 
April 13th forwarded Parneirs proposal to the Prime Minister, 
who, on April 15th, replied with alacrity: 

* Dear Sir, 

* I have this day received your letter of the 13th, and 
I will communicate with Mr. Forster on the important and 
varied matter which it contains, I will not now enter into 
any portion of the matter, but will simply say that no 
apology is required either as to the length or the freedom of 
yt)ur letter. ... I think you assume the existence of a 
spirit with which we can all sympathize, whether we have any 
agreement as to the means for the attainment of the end in 
view, or not. Assuredly no resentment or personal preju- 
dice, or false shame, or other impediment extraneous to the 
matter itself, should prevent the Government from treading 
whatever path may safely lead to the pacification of Ire- 
land-.' 

'Whether we are to have any agreement (!) as to the 
means,' *the important and varied matter,' *no impediment' 
Yet mark, there was *not the slightest understanding,' *no 
negotiation,' * no asking of anything,' nor getting anything. 

But this is only the beginning. The Prime Minister 
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having been thus favourable, the Captain next applied to a 
most important member of the Cabinet— the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain. This statesman was inclined to wel- 
come the overture ; but the terms offered did not appear to 
him sufficient. Characteristically, he threw out that a promise 
to * pacify Ireland * was well enough, but there must be an 
addition to the same offered for release, viz., some Parlia- 
mentary support or aid to the Government. The letter is 
too good not to be given in full : 

•My dear Sir, 

* I am really much obliged to you for your letter, 
and especially for the copy of your important and interesting 
communication to Mr. Gladstone. I am not in a position 
to write you fully on the subject, but I think I may say that 
there is nothing in your proposal which does not deserve con- 
sideration. I entirely concur in jour view, that it is the 
duty of Government to lose no opportunity to acquaint itself 
with reference to opinion in Ireland, and to welcome sug- 
gestion and criticism^ from whatever quarter, it may come^ 
provided Irishmen are desirous for good government, and 
have not a blind hatred of all government whatever. One 
thing is certain — that if the Government and the Liberal 
Party generally are bound to show greater consideration 
than hitherto for Irish opinion, the Irish Party must, on the 
other hand, pay some attention to public opinion in England 
and Scotland. Since the present Government have been in 
office they have not had the slightest assista?ice in this direction. 
On the contrary, some Irish members have acted as if their 
object was to embitter and prejudice English opinion. I 
fail to see how Irishmen can profit by such a policy ; and I 
shall rejoice if ultimately a more conciliatory spirit is mani- 
fested on both sides of the House.' 

Mark : * No negotiation ;' * not the slightest understand- 
ing,' etc. In another passage, the worthy Chamberlain 
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dwelt on this view more pointedly, declaring that it would 
take very little to get up a sort of * Irish baiting' in the 
great towns of England, so unpopular was that nation. 
This, we may suppose, was hinted, with a view to stimulate 
the negotiation. 

Next came Mr. Forster, with whom our Captain had 
several interviews, and whom Mr. Gladstone had prepared. 
He was certainly the first *to throw cold water' on the 
matter. He was not inclined for the release, but his terms 
were straightforward enough — an engagement to obey the 
laws. He disdained to ask them to aid Government in 
keeping the peace. If they were to be released, let a new 
Bill, with stronger powers, be passed. This was the answer 
he was prepared to give to a question of Mr. Cowen's in the 
House ; but, he tells us, * I saw the Prime Minister, and he 
did not approve of my giving that answer.' In consequence, 
he answered the question himself. 

All, however, that Mr. Forster would do was to give 
facilities for visiting Kilmainham clandestinely, or rather 
the more polite Gladstonian word * unostentatiously,^ Thus 
significant is every touch in the sketch of the * no negotia- 
tion and no understanding !' He also tells us that he had 
little to do with the matter ; which one can imagine, as he 
was not hearty in the disreputable business. * For,' he says, 
the agent's communications, 'however, were to a greater 
extent with the Prime Minister (/) and a conversation with 
the President of the Board of Trade J 

O'Shea, having got on so satisfactorily, now reported 
progress to his principal, who had by this time returned to 
gaol. A confidential letter was written by Parnell * to be 
shown to one person only,' no doubt, to the principal on 
the other side. In this conversation of five hours an ad- 
ditional clause in the treaty was proposed — the withdrawal 
of the * No Rent manifesto ' ; on which the prisoner declared 
*it would not be further circulated' — virtually accepting. 

14 
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And, indeed, the Captain added that there would be no 
difficulty, as * it was practically withdrawn.* 

The conversation was general, and, strange to say, the 
Captain is careful to insist there was not a word about 
release. It would be pleasant, certainly, to find these 
patriots so disinterestedly engaged : the Captain flying from 
Cabinet Minister to Cabinet Minister, negotiating simply 
for the good of his country, persistently withdrawing the 
*No Rent' decree, inviting the people to follow the law, 
and all for no consideration ! All he had seen and 
heard in London showed that gratitude, at least, would work. 

The letter was to the effect that there was an absolute 
necessity for amending the Land Act by remitting arrearSj 
bringing leases within its scope, and other engagements. 
If this were dpne, he had * every confidence that by this 
and his colleagues' exertions, much would be effected in 
stopping outrages.' And it closed with this tempting bait : 

* // would, I feel sure, enable us to co-operate cordially for 
the future with the Liberal Party in forwarding Liberal 
business,* Of which important clause in the treaty more 
presently. 

It was at once placed in the hands of Mr. Gladstone's 
agent, Mr. Forster. It contained, with other proposals, this 
formal tender of political aid. This was clearly an answer 
to Mr. Chamberlain's rough * Caucus ' hint that fine words 

* buttered ' nothing, and would not help Government in the 
House. O'Shea then waited on Forster in Eccleston Square, 
who, in surly distrust of the whole business, carefully noted 
down every word that passed : 

* After telling me he had been from eleven to five o'clock 
with Pamell yesterday, O'Shea gave me his letter, saying 
that he hoped it would be a satisfactory expression of union 
with the Liberal Party. After carefully reading it, I said to 
him, " /f that all, do you think, that Farnell would be in- 
dined to say?** He (O'Shea) said, " What more do you 
want? Doubtless 1 could supplement it." I said, "It 
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comes to this — that upon our doing certain things he would 
help us to prevent outrages," or words to that effect. He 
again said, "How can I supplement it?" — referring, I 
imagined, to other measures with regard to land reform. I 
did not feel justified in giving him my own opinion, which 
might be interpreted to be that of the Cabinet, so 1 said I 
had better show the letter to Mr. Gladstone and one or two 
others. He said, "If these words won't do, I must get 
others." And then he used these remarkable words, "The 
conspiracy which has been used to get up Boycotting and 
outrages will now be used to put them down," and that 
there would be union in the Liberal Party. And, as an 
illustration of how the first of these results was to be 
obtained, he said that Parnell hoped to make use of a 
certain person and get him back from abroad, as he would 
be able to help him to put down conspiracy or agitation. I 
did not feel myself sufficiently master of the situation to let 
him see what I thought of this conference ; but I again told 
him that I could not do more at present than tell others 
what he had told me.' 

Next, O'Shea waited on Chamberlain, with his letter, and 
gave him a copy. This is what * Joe ' reports on the sup- 
pressed passage : 

* I did not suggest to him that he should withdraw any 
sentence whatever in a letter not written by him, but by 
another person ; but it is true that he did, in conversation with 
me, after he had sent the original letter to my friend the 
late Chief Secretary, and when he was giving me a copy of 
that letter, say that he thought there was one sentence which 
might give rise to misapprehension, and which he would 
wish to withdraw. I must say that I did not pay very much 
attention to that statement, because I could not see what 
authority he had to withdraw any part of the letter. No 
doubt he was on very intimate terms of friendship with Mr. 
Parnell, and I suppose he considered he had authority to 
make alterations in a letter written by his friend ; but, as I 

14 — 2 
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have said, I did not consider the matter of sufficient import- 
ance, and I did not mention it to my colleagues.' 

Of course. The President of the Board of Trade thought 
the * forwarding of Liberal business ' to be the substantial 
part of the whole, and should not be withdrawn. Now, why, 
if it was so important a condition ? Because it was only to 
be withdrawn from the record^ but the offer was to stand. 
Again, no negotiation. Shade of Talleyrand ! 

But still, and it must be repeated at the risk of 
wearying, there was *no arrangement, no negotiation, no 
understanding^ that in return for such handsome support 
Parnell and his friends were to be released. Match- 
less, unpardonable effrontery! Not even so impudent is 
the hardened pickpocket caught with his hand in a lady's 
pocket, and who says to the magistrate : * S'help me, your 
worship, she gave it to me !' Why, look to the words of 
Parneirs letter — * co-operate cordially for the future with 
the Liberal Party in forwarding Liberal business P Liberal 
business ! — Sir W. Harcourt's Bills — Mr. Gladstone's mea- 
sures — to be * forwarded,' />., voted for, all in Kilmainham 
prison ! And this meaning felt to be so obvious and fatal 
to the * no arrangement ' theory, that it is suppressed For, 
on the letter being laid before him, the wily old man saw 
that there was here all the awkwardness of a written bargain. 
So he wrote at once to Chamberlain, in these words : * He * 
— that is, Mr. Parnell — 'then proceeds to throw in his 
indication or promise of future co-operation with the Liberal 
Party. This is a proffer which we have no right to expect, 
and which I rather think we have no right at present X.o accept' 

* At present,' i>., at this delicate stage. And, indeed, he 
almost seemed to think it was scarcely strong enough, for 
he calls it, in his own odd jargon, * throwing in an indication,^ 
But, mark how it convicts him of full privity with the * no 
arrangement !' As we have seen, the very words, * forward- 
ing Liberal business,' imply presence in the House and 
release from prison. Further, not merely content with 
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desiring the awkward passage to be erased from the record 
altogether, he performed the convenient feat of also erasing 
it from the tablet of his own memory, ordering his colleagues 
and henchmen to erase it also ! For when it was asked, 
when the letter was read out with the passage suppressed, 
why he or his men did not supply it, but sat silent, he says : 
*I have no right to speak for my colleagues, but I imagine it 
was quite impossible that they should have recollected the exist- 
ence of the sentence in a letter of that kind, and certainly, as I 
said before, when the letter was read, I had not the slightest 
idea that it had been sought to be withdrawn,^ Again, FalstafFs 
account of his prowess was nothing to this. Mr. Forster, 
however, did not perform this feat with his memory. And 
* Joe ' Chamberlain certainly kept it in his mind. 

Well! everything having been thus proposed, debated, 
with offers increased, etc., what remained for the Govern- 
ment to do, that had *no arrangement, no negotiation,' etc., 
and would disdain such a thing ? Why, of course, do as 
Forster did — state their answer. They would naturally say 
to their prisoners, * We cannot treat. Get your followers to 
abate these disorders — your free colleagues. Set an example. 
Invite the country to pacification. Then, when there are 
sensible signs of your repentance and good councils, we 
shall see : que messieurs les assassins commencent! But to 
the amazement of the public, within a few days the prison 
gates are opened, and the patriots walk forth ! Could any- 
thing be more logical or consistent with a treaty ? 

Five or six months after these events, we have our Grand 
Old Man — grand certainly in these sort of jugglers' tricks — 
still loudly asseverating that 'Parnell neither asked any 
thing from us, nor from anyone authorized by us, on the 
subject of his own release or on any political measure we 
intended to introduce ; nor did he learn anything from us, 
except what he might have gathered from the public journals, 
in common with all the world. I hold there was no negotia- 
tion, promise, or engagement whatsoever.^ But while all these 
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things were in the dark, and nothing had leaked out of the 
* no negotiations/ see how serenely and boldly he protests. 
And anything more ludicrously convicting, when read by the 
light of what escaped later, cannot, be perceived. * What 
were we to do ? We knew the prisoners were in this good 
frame of mind. We must have either gone to Kilmainham 
and asked for an engagement, or else, having information as 
to this view, we must have kept them in prison.^ It would, of 
course, have been too shocking to have taken the first course. 
Again : * He (Forster) says he would have required a public 
undertaking. Now, what does that mean? That means 
that we must have entered into an arrangement. That means 
that we must have gone to the cell in which, unhappily, an 
hon. member was at that time confined, and should have 
said to him, " We are not going to take exception to what 
we understand to be your sentiments, but we are going to 
require of you that you shall make a public undertaking.'* 
We desired to trust ourselves freely — freely to the honour 
and spirit of liberty, the unrestrained liberty, of the honour- 
able gentleman and his friends.' But another member of 
the Ministry * let the cat out of the bag.' 

* The solution we had to arrive at was — was this a honct^ 
fide statement that these gentlemen would be the friends of 
law and order in Ireland 1 We were bound to satisfy our- 
selves upon that subject as well as we could, and we did 
satisfy ourselves, and we did desire to know from the member 
for Clare that it did not pass in mere loose conversation, but 
that the member for Cork should distinctly make that state- 
ment, and he did make it in the letter which he handed to 
the hon. member for Clare, and which was placed before 
us.' Something ^distinct* was asked for, and it was sup- 
plied. Here it was 'blurted out' This is real * trusting 
freely to the unrestrained liberty.' But such is invariably 
the fate of those who entangle themselves in— well, let us 
call them sophistries. 

So, no one was to think of going to the prison cell and 
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getting engagements. Yet, as we have seen, these engage- 
ments were thus tendered for weeks, debated by the Cabinet, 
put in writing, added to and withdrawn, at the suggestion of 
Ministers. 

We now come to the second chapter of this discreditable 
history. No sooner were these persons released, than 
strange rumours got abroad as to the fact of the secret bar- 
gain, and the Minister found himself pressed and baited 
with questions on the subject. The answer he gave was 
this ; but at this time no one knew of * the letter,' or of the 
goings backward and forward. Mr. Forster had resigned, 
it was known, in consequence of this release. Mr. Glad- 
stone replied to the effect that they had information * ten- 
dered to them,' on the part of the prisoners, which amounted 
to a promise to withdraw the No Rent circular, and which 
thus ^justified and prompted the release,^ The gloss thus put 
upon the matter was certainly unhandsome and disin- 
genuous. Not a word of the * protocol,' of Chamberlain's 
invitation to support the Government, and the rest. The 
admission of the release being * prompted ' by an offer from 
the prisoners is valuable, as connected with what we have 
seen, though not then revealed. In short, if there was any- 
thing to be said or explained, * I believe it would be far 
more dignified just to leave it to those gentlemen themselves 
to make their own declaration — and I think that we should 
wait such declaration being made to the House by the 
persons to whose conduct such declaration refers.' On this 
the prisoners indignantly rose to deny that they had made 
any such engagements. Later, Parnell, feeling that the 
Ministers had been * playing booty ' with him, rose to pro- 
test against the whole responsibility, and perhaps odium, 
being thrown upon him. He complained of its being re- 
presented that his release was part of the bargain. 

The Premier was * prompted,' or felt he had gone too far, 
and that his game was not safe ; so he was accordingly con- 
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Strained to admit that the words, * upon release/ might be 
taken to apply that he had engaged or covenanted to do 
something on release. * The information I received was that 
hey Mr, Parnell^ looked to effect a settlement of the question of 
arrears on the basis of a gift,^ 

That was all. Nothing about putting down outrages ; the 
getting * Mr. Sheridan ' to help ; the enlargement of the 
Land Act ; the forwarding Liberal business ; the meetings 
with Forster ; the letters to the members of his Cabinet ; 
the secret visits to Kilmainham. No ; if a simple offer had 
been unofficially conveyed from Mr. Parnell to get his 
* No Rent ' circular withdrawn — with a request, in return, 
that the arrears should be forgiven — he was content to 
remain in his cell, ^forwarding Liberal business^ there! 
The Government then felt that they must not lag 
behind in generosity, and, in a spontaneous burst, released 
him. 

But the matter was not to rest there. The fact of there 
being documentary evidence, a letter to the Premier, em- 
bodying the * information ' that prompted the release, had 
got out; and on May 15th — a memorable day, when this 
treacherous barley-sugar house of deceit tumbled down, in 
disastrous collapse — our Great and Grand Old Man was 
pressed to produce it. Not he ! Indeed, one could not 
expect him; though he and his Cabinet had 'forgotten' 
that there was another damaging message about * forwarding 
Liberal business.' He, of course, could give no lower reason 
than one with a fine moral ring. It would tend to * diminish 
the responsibility of the Government;' *it would not fall 
under the rule ;' * it would be drawn into a precedent,' and 
other Tartuffe-like excuses. He did not say, however, on 
this occasion, that * it would be far more dignified just to 
leave it to those gentlemen to make their own declarations,' 
etc. ; but, to his horror and consternation, they did 

Who will forget the scene when Mr. Parnell rose to read 
out the letter? It was natural that he should do so, as 
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Otherwise grave suspicions would have attached to him. But 
he again was hoist on his own petard in the most delightful 
way. Never, indeed, was there such joumee des dupes; for 
Forster quietly asked, ^Had he read tJie whole f Then the 
damaging * forwarding Liberal business ' came out. Then 
Captain O'Shea told the whole story of his * no negotiation ' 
which we have been following. We may conceive the 
piquant effect of this full and detailed narrative, when con- 
trasted with Mr. Gladstone's simple and pastoral statement, 
* What were we to do ? We had information.' 

The unmasked intriguers were at their wits' end as to 
what was to be done. But the King of Hair-splitters on 
other occasions, recalled for once Danton's ^taudace^ de 
taudace P From that hour to this moment he filled the air 
with noisy denials of the whole. * There was no treaty, no 
understanding, no arrangement.' 

Listen to this and be amazed, ye simple folk who know 
not how to extricate yourselves : * The first question was 
whether any other members of the Government had com- 
municated directly or indirectly with Mr. Parnell. I am 
not prepared to admits as a matter of words ^ that I did directly 
or indirectly communicate with Mr. ParnelV What, when 
two of his letters, written for you and at you, were brought 
to him by his agent ! * I now think it would be a more 
correct phrase to say, " received information ;" but, passing 
by that as a mere verbal matter on which we may differ, I 
believe it was mentioned last night by the hon. member for 
Clare that he had one or more conversations — I know not 
whether written communications also — on the same subject- 
matter with the President of the Board of Trade, so far as 
my memory serves,^ 

Again, another desperate point was this. There was no 
treaty, he urged, because none of the conditions had been 
promised or engaged to. They were merely suggested or 
proposed. 

* He says that Mr. Parnell knew that the Government 
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were going to release him. I call upon him to prove it. I 
deny it. Ife had no shred or tittle of knowledge about his re- 
lease until he was released. What else did he know ? He 
knew there was to be legislation on the arrears in the sense 
he desired ? Again I meet Mr. Balfour with a flat denial. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Parnell knew nothing of the kind. The 
Government had decided nothing of the kind, and I affirm 
that when Mr. Parnell was released from prison he knew 
absolutely nothing of the intentions of the Government with 
respect to arrears, unless it was gathered from the speech 
made by me in the House of Commons — (loud cheers) — 
which expressly and absolutely reserved freedom to the 
Government to judge and decide for itself between the two 
methods of proceeding as to arrears. Well, sir, so much for 
what the hon. gentleman, the member for Cork, knew on 
his side. Now I come to what we know on our side. Not 
one bit ; because everything depends upon the reciprocal 
knowledge.' 

This sort of refining can impose on no one. It was 
sheer desperation that prompted. The prisoner did not 
know he was to be released, and the Ministers did not pro- 
mise to bring in their Arrears Bill. But these conditions 
were formulated, and strictly carried out A man says, * I 
will take your house, if you let me have it for ;^2oo.'' 
Nothing may have been signed or sealed. But if we find 
the new tenant in possession, and the landlord shows a 
cheque for the year's rent, it may be assumed that the con- 
tract has been made. 

For this is the convincing proof of all— rthe Treaty has 
been carried out scrupulously. The Arrears Bill, insisted oa 
in Kilmainham, has been carried Efforts at pacifying the 
country have been made, for everyone has noticed the little 
share Mr. Parnell has since taken in agitation. He has 
rarely been seen in Ireland, except on some formal occa- 
sions. He has certainly helped to * forward Liberal business,* 
and stood by the Government on the really crucial divisioa 
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that settled the Cloture. The Treaty, therefore, as we 
have here seen, was negotiated and carried out, and the 
accused Grand Old Man shrieks, * Where is it ? Produce 
the paper !' 

Such is the story of this shameful transaction — shameful 
in itself, shameful in the underhand mode in which it was 
carried out, and, finally, most shameful in the complicated 
arts and mysteries used to hide it from the public. 
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To enter largely upon one department of our Great Man's 
cleverness, and on which evidently he prides himself, might 
seem impolite ; and yet it is so much a part of his character, 
and his Ministry has been guided so much by it, that 
we may at least inquire how this gift or faculty has been 
cultivated to such a pitch. This is that sense of casuistry 
for which he has really acquired a unique reputation that 
distances Dens, Suarez, and Escobar. There is much dis- 
cussion on this delicate point; the fact is unquestionable; 
but, it is fair to say that our Great One differs essentially 
from vulgar students, and especially from his own followers 
and imitators, who are often pure story-tellers. He does 
not * tell stories,' but his great mind, so his friends tell us — 
like some curiously involved mould — brings everything that 
passes through it out in an inverted shape. And the oddity 
of this convenient machinery is (as was before pointed out^, 
that whereas the material enters in a shape unfavourable to 
his interest, it leaves, twisted into one that is absolutely 
favourable. 

'Grandeur of mind,' * largeness of mind,* is what the 
Spectator and other admiring journals have often insisted is 
his great characteristic. But surely this seems almost ironical 
praise. A clever evening journal which has made that * great 
mind ' a study, arrives at the coarse, or coarsely-stated con- 
clusion, that his * mind is not a solid one,' and it must be 
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owned gives a very happy and conviAcing illustration 
of it. * Indeed,' it goes on to say, *this is substanti- 
ally allowed by some of his best friends. He com- 
plained (inaccurately, it appears) that Sir Richard Cross 
had said that it was a " despicable trick " to take the retro- 
spective character out of the Affirmation Bill. "Now,** 
said the Prime Minister, "allow me to explain how the 
Government really arrived at its determination on this point 
After Mr. Bradlaugh's election in 1880, certain things hap- 
pened — these which I now specify. You will see that we 
were bound to take them into account, and we did so. We 
considered them in the light of generosity ; we considered 
them in the light of justice and precedent ; and thus, and 
on these things alone, it was that we formed our conclusion 
that the Affirmation Bill should not have a retrospective 
effect." The convincing statement was hailed with loud 
cheers from the Ministerial benches; and then Mr. Glad- 
stone, soaring away from the region of facts, entered upon a 
flight of eloquence. But scarcely had the Prime Minister 
resumed his seat when he was struck with the perception 
that he had made a fearful mistake. He saw that at any 
moment some one might rise on the Opposition side of the 
House to demonstrate in three sentences that the Prime 
Minister's deliberate and particular explanation wanted 
veracity. Therefore it seemed well that he should make 
the inevitable correction himself He did so; informing 
the House that he was now aware that the facts on which 
he had based his statement of motive never existed. " Conse- 
quently" he added, " the only explanation I have to give, m 
lieu of what I gave before^ of our wish not to make the Bill 
retrospective is, that, on the whole consideration of the 
rights of the case, we think it ought not to be retrospec- 
tive."' 

*Inlieu of what I gave before,' as though *common forms' of 
reasons, explanations, etc., were kept in stock, or extemporized 
by the machine. This exactly suggests the ready attorney^ 
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who told the court that if the affidavit tendered was un- 
satisfactory, * he would undertake to produce one of any 
character his Lordship thought necessary.' In the instance 
just quoted, it is plain that our Great Man did not mistake, 
but devised the reasons in his speech. 

Most strange is it, too, that this taste for the tortuous 
should attend him, not only in speech, but in facts in family 
transactions, etc. His son, Herbert, is appointed to a 
Treasury Lordship, without salary. This has an air of 
self-denial. But presently there is some shuffle about 
another office, but the result is, we find the son at this 
moment enjoying a salary, while by an ingenious fiction or 
juggle, it has been contrived that he should avoid resign- 
ing, and a doubtful contest. All these devices, * knowing 
dodges,' etc., belong to the New Politics. 

For some time our Great Man fancied that the Bradlaugh 
incident would serve him. His behaviour in this Bradlaugh 
incident seemed to have been prompted by first a genuine 
love of casuistry, the opening for which was highly tempting. 
The refinings and distinctions were exquisite. The Govern- 
ment proposed a committee to examine the statutes. This 
was hostile. When Bradlaugh presented himself to take 
the oath, Mr. Gladstone stood forward with a distinction 
between excluding atheists from the House, which it could do, 
and the question here, which was that of preventing him from 
taking an oath. * He was performing his statutable duty ' — 
delicious phrase — so he suggested another committee to 
inquire. A motion was made that he should affirm. Then 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, both being challenged not 
to shield atheists, made most characteristic replies. The 
former begged that * religion might not be mixed up with the 
question ' — this on the excuse of expediency and avoiding 
conflicts with the constituency, and with Bradlaugh himself. 
Alas ! this was but low ground for the erst champion of 
the Union and State to take; while with complacency he 
heard his friend Bright utter, in reply, a gross libel on the 
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country, that * to a large extent the working people of the 
country cared no more for the dogmas of Christianity than 
the upper classes cared for the practice of that religion/ 

All through, this heterogeneous House of Commons 
actually showed itself more full of Christian spirit than the 
supposed orthodox Premier. Not less characteristic was his 
subsequent treatment of the question. The luckless atheist 
naturally reckoned on his future support, but our eminent 
man saw that the cause was profitless, and it might damage 
and strain party ties, when Bradlaugh again and again 
appealed to him to bring on his case. 

Not until 1883 did he introduce what was styled the 
Bradlaugh Relief Bill, when he argued the case with great 
warmth on the ground of justice, but was defeated. 

In a biography written by an admiring worshipper, Mr. 
Barnett Smith, and which is in its eleventh edition, we are 
told that he is * pre-eminently a Christian statesman,' who 
has invariably * worn his heart upon his sleeve,' and disposed 
Jor ever of the idea that tortuousness and subterfuge are neces- 
sary to the successful political leader. In these degenerate 
days, he has demonstrated that simplicity of character, frank- 
ness and unreservedness of speech, and moral sensibility, 
are not incompatible with true political greatness.' This may 
be writ * sarkastic ' ; those who have accompanied the present 
investigation thus far, will receive the statement with a smile. 

It is amusing to find that this great and good man has, 
moreover, acted as locum tenens for a Bishop, and delivered 
a sermon ! This we are prepared to believe on the instant, 
and without further proof — nay, we believe he is ready the 
instant he has completed * reading the lesson ' to step into 
the pulpit, with or without notice. 

Into his private life we do not enter, but we may men- 
tion an incident which occurred some years ago, as an 
illustration of this side of his character. We are told * the 
late Bishop of Winchester was under a promise to give 
an address to the divinity students at King's College, but 
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failing to attend on account of ill-health, Mr. Gladstone, 
at an hour^s notice, took his place. His address on that oc- 
casion has been described to us by one who heard it as 
earnest and impassioned. Though not an actual sermon, it 
was based upon the phrase in the Epistle to the Romans, 
" The righteousness which is by faith." The character of 
that address — to adopt the language of another listener, 
and one whom it touched into a nobler view of the reality 
of life and its higher aims — indicated that the speaker pos- 
sessed the elements of a great preacher.' 

The late Brinsley Sheridan was once similarly appealed 
to at short notice ; but he did not take it au sSrieux, as our 
friend did. He chose for a text the relation of the came! 
and the needle to the rich man, slily pointing it to a certain 
man well known to the neighbourhood, and who was 
present, the unconscious preacher emphasizing the passages 
that applied best. 

The key to our Great Man's science of casuistry is to be 
found in his definition of the word * falsehood/ which, 
shortly after his Midlothian campaign, he pronounced to be 
synonymous with * polemics.' This indulgent view is more 
characteristic than anything we yet know of him, and from 
his point of view is intelligible — i.e., what is vulgarly called 
* falsehood,' is merely a something controvertible, or of which 
many and opposite views could be contended, or be con- 
tended by him.* 

In this connection, and to show that the popular estima- 

* For an elaborate investigation of the casuistical side of our hero's 
mind the reader may be referred to a regular little treatise on the subject,, 
entitled * Letters to my Son Herbert,' First and Second Series, where» 
from many specimens of his system, a kind of scientific method is 
educed. For the odd effect of his numerous contradictions and incon- 
sistencies, illustrated jocosely by pen and pencil, there is the amusing^ 
'Gladstone Almanack,' and * More Gleanings from Gladstone,' very 
diverting reading. When our Great Man goes over to the majority, 
absit omen! he will have seriously diminished the public stock of harm- 
less pleasure. He is often as entertaining as Mr. Burnand in Punch — 
with this difference, that the latter is intentionally so. 
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tion of our Great Man as to this weakness is not over- 
coloured, a delightful skit that appeared not long since is 
so admirably descriptive of his mind, that it may be rescued 
from the ephemeral vitality of an evening paper, the St 
James's Gazette, Its wit and justness are alike worthy of all 
praise. It announced that our genius had just published 
an unusually voluminous work — * The Elements of Logic,' 
by W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Author of * Homer and the 
Homeric Age,' etc. Vols. I. to VI. (London : Eyre and 
Spottiswoode.) 

* In the first six volumes of this eagerly awaited work Mr. 
Gladstone leads up to his subject. Vols. I. to III. consist 
of prefatory matter, in which the indefatigable author ex- 
plains the lines on which he proposes to work, and in Vols. 
IV. to VI. he revises. The treatise, which, when it is com- 
pleted, will form a handsome library in itself, is dedicated to 
the late Gabriel Harvey, " as a slight token of admiration 
for a writer whose MSS. broke the wheels of a carrier's 
cart" 

* Mr. Gladstone defines logic as " the art of explaining 
that it is all right," and he then hastens to point out (pp. 
42-118, Vol. I.) the inadvisability of using definitions at all. 
" For the meaning of a word or term," contmues our author, 
" is that which we think about when we use another word 
or term ; and no word or term has the same signification (or 
connotation) in one proposition that it has in another." 
Mr. Gladstone cites numerous examples. "When I use 
the word * retire,'" he says, "in reference to a Govern- 
ment's policy, I may mean 'annex.'" Again, "The term 
* atrocities,' when applied to certain persons and certain 
regions, connotes blood-guiltiness ; applied to others it may 
imply, if it has any connotation at all, butchery for the ulti- 
mate advantage of the butchered." 

*Want of space prevents us dwelling at length on Mr. 
Gladstone's second volume, which is, perhaps, the most sug- 
gestive of the series, so far as it has gone. It may be 

15 
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briefly described as a caution against taking Vol I. too 
literally; "for all written or spoken statements must be 
considered in their relation to current events." Of the con- 
version of propositions Mr. Gladstone says little (pp. 15-182, 
Vol III.) at present, holding this part of his subject too im- 
portant for treatment in introductory volumes. He, how- 
ever, makes merry over so-called "limited conversion." 
"Conversion," says Mr. Gladstone emphatically, "is un- 
limited ;" and he adds, by way of caution to beginners, " it 
is well when you employ an affirmative proposition to ex- 
plain that you use it in its negative sense." 

'After a noble but somewhat discursive peroration, Mr, 
Gladstone briefly states his rules of the syllogism (pp. 
312-407). The new rules of the syllogism are five in 
number, and are stated in five sentences occupying two pages 
apiece. Each word is explained at length in brackets ; but, 
with these reluctantly omitted (for the sake of brevity), the 
rules stand thus : 

*(i) -nf syllogism must contain not less than four terms. 
" Three terms," says our author, " sufficed for Aristotle and 
his contemporaries; but in these days of complexity we 
cannot do with less than four." It is to be noted that Mr. 
Gladstone does not confine the syllogism to four terms. 
" Five," he adds in an appendix, "are sometimes employed 
with effect ; and it is worth remembering that by varying 
your connotations you really increase the number of your 
terms." This is the example given : 

The English Government is responsible for Egyptian 

affairs. 
But the late Conservative Government was an English 

Government 
,*. The late Conservative Government is responsible for 

Egyptian affairs. 

As Mr. Gladstone truly observes, " there seems something 
wrong about this syllogism when thus baldly expressed ; but 
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there can be no doubt of its validity when stated at proper 
length." The author then proceeds to prove in a masterly 
dissertation (pp. 480-601) that the Conservatives are to 
blame for the imbroglio in Egypt 

* A syllogism (says Rule 2) must similarly consist of not less 
than four propositions ; "for plainly we can draw more 
deductions from four propositions than from three ;" e.g. : 

To pour out our best blood for our country is noble. 
Gordon's was our best blood. 
I poured it out. 
. •. I am noble. 

" But there are some terms," we learn from a foot-note, 
"apt to lead to confusion and ambiguity. This word 
* Gordon ' is one of them, and I would be glad to see it 
expunged from the language." 

* Mr. Gladstone prefaces his remarks on the hypothetical 
syllogism with the truism that "we must first take for 
granted whatever we want to prove, and should always prove 
one thing by arguing about another." And in another place 
he says, " Often an important premiss is not stated, but 
merely conceived in the mind." As thus : 

The noble Arabs fight for liberty. 
How noble a thing is liberty ! 
. • . We slay the Arabs. 

" The hidden premiss," continues our author, " is extremely 
useful, and it is difficult to see how we could get on without 
it." It is not, however, a subject upon which Mr. Gladstone 
dwells very long. 

* Vols. IV. to VI. may be best regarded as a commentary 
on the preceding volumes. " I have laid down my plan 
of procedure,' Mr. Gladstone explains, "at considerable 
length and with great caution ; for I have not yet absolutely 
determined what my plan of procedure is to be. If I have 
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anywhere left a statement unguarded by a qualifying phrase, 
such error is owing to want of careful revision. Wherever 
my assertions are contradictory, it must be understood that 
in the one I express my own opinion, subject to explanations, 
and in the others the opinions of other persons. 

*Mr Gladstone's sixth volume concludes in the middle 
of a most interesting chapter on "the suicidal policy of 
using one word when two will do as well." " Every ad- 
ditional word,'* argues the author eloquently, "is an ad- 
ditional loophole of escape ; and, indeed, by a judicious 
blending of terms the logician can always unsay in one 
sentence what he said in the preceding one." ' 

One of the most curious proofs of the influence of * this 
remarkable person ' is, that his usual taste for — what shall 
we call it? — refining^ has permeated downwards, and in- 
fected — ugly word — his companions and subordinates. Mr. 
Bright and Lord Edward Fitzmaurice and Mr. Chamberlain 
illustrate this, though in different fashions. Bright offers a 
special instance in that damaging declaration which was 
posted on all the hoardings of the City as to the union of 
Franchise and Redistribution, when he bade his friends * re- 
pudiate without mercy any Government that did not bring 
them forward together.' He has but one way, not a bad 
one, and drawn from the usage of the lower orders when 
they have to contradict each other in discussion, viz., *it's 
a lie'; or, the worst kind of lie — * a Tory lie.' He says : 
* The extract, as it is used, is a fraud upon your electors — 
practically a lie — as the Tory leaders know, although they 
permit of and probably encourage its circulation.' 

To another person. Professor Rogers, he wrote: *The 
paragraph, if taken by itself, refers only to a Government 
unwilling to grant reform, giving only some extension of the 
franchise, and denying any real distribution. It has no 
bearing upon a Government anxious to give a wide measure 
of Reform in regard to the franchise and seats, and in whose 
promises the whole Liberal Party has a perfect confidence. 
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and who deal with the whole question in a manner and by 
a procedure most calculated to secure their object — the 
passing of a real Parliamentary Reform.' Surely an unworthy 
sophistry from so sturdy a plebeian. 

Not content with this, the gentle Quaker repeats it in 
other form : * I thank you for the interest you have shown 
in defending me against the monstrous charges made by 
Lord Salisbury and his followers. I do not fear that any 
Liberal in the country will accept Lord Salisbury's word as 
more worthy of confidence than mine. I suppose some one 
has sent him the paragraph, and he has used it without 
ascertaining whether the argument founded upon it was just 
or not. There is no man in England who has so repeatedly 
and consistently urged the dealing with the franchise first 
and with the seats afterwards as I have. But the Tory 
managers do not object to a good, and, as they think, a 
thoroughly useful lie, and so they have placarded this in all 
the towns of England and Scotland. The Tory papers will 
avoid the subject or will misrepresent the statement you have 
made.' 

Mr. Chamberlain, his colleague, takes the same line as 
in the instance of the * Larry Mack ' forged affidavits, which 
he read in the House, and founded his charges against the 
Tories upon. When the agents were convicted, and he was 
called on to make some amende^ as a gentleman would, he 
brazened it out, and declined. But Lord Edmond Fitz- 
.maurice is admittedly the best of his pupils — imitation 
being the sincerest form of flattery. 

Here is a specimen of the ' art of fencing ' — the scholar 
seems almost as good as the master : 

Mr. Gibson asked whether the Government had yet 
ascertained the fate of the 1,000 women and children who 
were in Sincat before it fell, and what applications they had 
made for the information. 

Lord E. Fitzmaurice — A telegram has been received from 
her Majesty's Consul at Suakim, stating that no women or 
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children have reached that place from Sincat ; that as the 
soldiers carried their wives they were probably killed, but 
that the fate of the children is more uncertain. 

Mr. Gibson — I wish to direct the noble lord^s attention 
to the second part of my question, and to ask whether 
the Government have thought it worth while to apply for 
information on this subject. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord E. Fitzmaurice — The question on the paper is, what 
applications have been made? I meant to imply by my 
answer that this telegram was in answer to an inquiry ad- 
dressed by us to the Consul at Suakim. (Cries of * What 
date ?") 

Mr. Gibson — When? 

Lord E. Fitzmaurice — The question on the paper is, 
What applications have her Majesty's Government made for 
information ? I have not got the telegram with me. 

Mr. Warton — Then get it. 

Mr. Gibson — The question has been on the paper for 
three days. I am asking when the application was made. 
I am not asking for the words. (Opposition cheers.) 

Lord E. Fitzmaurice — That is a new question, and I have 
already said that I have not the least objection to giving the 
date, but I have not got the telegram in my hand. (Minis- 
terial cheers.) 

Mr. Gibson — What is it ? 

Lord E. Fitzmaurice — I have not got it. 

Mr. Gibson — I will repeat this question to-morrow. 
(Opposition cheers.) 

How quaintly amusing is this hair-splitting over such 
subject matter as the * massacre of women and children !' 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

These incidents of the *New Politics' offer a curious 
contrast to the old system. Formerly, when questions were 
inconvenient to answer, or it was desirable to conceal some- 
thing from the public, there was either a blunt refusal, 
or the matter was turned off lightly. Lord Palmerston's 
fashion was to put aside the matter in a jocular way, and 
latterly he became notorious for his joking at the expense 
of the questioner. This might not have been in the best 
taste, but he was a privileged veteran. There was beside 
the stiff and prickly style in favour with the Greys and 
pedantic officials, by whom everything was taken au sirieux. 
But, with the Cabinet of all the Geniuses, a principle 
drawn from our New Politics was adopted. This was based 
— firstly, on the notion that the Grand Head could not do 
wrong, and must not be convicted of wrong ; and, secondly, 
on the reign of words — these having power, by adroit usage, 
to make straight all facts whatever. Hence set in what the 
vulgar might call casuistry, but which was the arrangement 
of facts as they ought to be. 

One of the most wonderful things associated with the 
arts and devices of this wonderful man is the manner in 
which he gets profit out of some bygone utterance, which, 
having done its work — nay, still doing it — is found on 
pressure and reproach to be inconvenient to hold longer, 
and is then cast off. This seems obscure, but it could be 
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pointed by innumerable instances. It is thus that the 
•Clerkenwell Explosion drawing attention' passage still 
serves in spite of all denials; it has the benefit of his 
authority for the persons who desire to use it, while he him- 
self has rejected it. But a more striking and piquant instance 
is that of the * 15,000 sentences of death by starvation ' in 
consequence of evictions. This happy calculation will never 
be obsolete — it still does excellent service. It took this 
shape at last, it being urged by an Irish member at public 
meetings, that the Government, by not interposing to stop 
evictions in Ireland, had given their consent to * 15,000 
sentences of death by starvation.' Mr. O'Connor said that 
he spoke on the authority of the Prime Minister ; and Lord 
Hartington retorted that Mr. Gladstone had already ex- 
plained that what he said on the occasion referred to * had 
been misquoted and misunderstood.' 

* Yet,' says a forcible writer in the St Jameses Gazette^ * in 
the course of the debates upon the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill last year, Mr. Gladstone gave some statistics 
of Irish evictions during the first two quarters of 1880, from 
which he drew the remarkable inference that if nothing were 
done to check them, 15,000 persons would in the second 
half of the year be turned out on to the roadside without any 
resources of any kind. A day or two after, Lord George 
Hamilton pointed out that the Prime Minister did not know 
the difference between an ejectment suit and an actual evic- 
tion ; and that, granting all his assumptions, he ought to have 
said, not 15,000, but 500. Mr. Gladstone instantly ad- 
mitted that this was true ; but he nevertheless insisted on 
the general argument with just as much vehemence as 
before, thereby showing an indifference to the existence or 
non-existence in Ireland of 14,500 paupers, which, in a 
financier of Mr. Gladstone's reputation, was a little surpris- 
ing. There, as far as Parliament was concerned, the matter 
ended. But the cry was much too good to be neglected ; 
and on every Sunday through the summer and autumn the 
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landlords' "15,000 sentences of death/' were held up to 
reprobation by candid gentlemen of Mr. O'Connor's type 
on five or six Land League platforms, the correctness of the 
statement being invariably vouched by Mr. Gladstone's 
iiuthority. 

* From the day when Lord George Hamilton pointed out, 
and Mr. Gladstone gaily acknowledged, that the latter's 
statement was untrue, not one word of disclaimer was ever 
littered on the Minister's behalf until Lord Hartington came 
down upon Mr. T. P. O'Connor with his charge of mis- 
representation on Friday, the 3rd of June, 1881.' 

To ordinary, rude minds, when a mistake has to be cor- 
rected, or a charge made publicly denied, it seems best 
surely, if the trouble is to be taken, to do the work in a 
plain, straightforw^ard fashion. Yet this is not the method 
of this marvellous and exceptional man. Thus, when long 
ago, in 1880, Mr. Bourke, then Under-Secretary, in a speech 
spoke of Mr. Gladstone as * the man who sent an emissary 
to Russia for the purpose of translating his pamphlet into 
the Russian language, with the view of augmenting the 
power of the war party in Russia,' Mr. Gladstone wrote, not 
to deny the statement, but to ask the authority for it, and 
seemed, indeed, rather to assume that the matter was mis- 
reported, though in these days of faithful reporting this is 
almost made impossible, owing to the general agreement of 
the different newspapers. 

But, in truth, this points to a new and happily devised 
mode of contradicting or minimising an utterance that has 
been found inconvenient. * I have not been accurately re- 
ported ; what I intended to say,' etc. So our Great Man 
adds the hint : * If the report is incorrect, I am sorry to have 
troubled you ; if otherwise, allow me to ask for the authority 
on which you have made this statement.' 

This matter of * authority ' at once enlarges the question 
into an argumentative one ; and here, therefore, our skilful 
master may seem to have blundered. But not so, if he 
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felt he could not contradict the charge. Mr. Burke then 
wrote : 

* I have never heard any competent authority, English or 
foreign, express a doubt that the appearance of Mr. Alex« 
ander in Russia, as your agent for distributing your pamphlet 
in the Russian language, was most unfortunate. 

* From these facts, and from the following extracts from 
the Journal de St Petersbourg and the Agence Russe^ I can- 
not entertain a doubt that Mr. Alexander's 'mission was 
calculated to augment the power of the war party in Russia, 
and did have that effect : 

* " We announced lately that Mr. Gladstone's pamphlet on the atro- 
cities in Bulgaria had been translated into Russian. This translation 
was made at the instance of Mr. Gladstone himself, who commissioned 
a friend of his, Mr. Alexander, to go to St. Petersburg with this object. 
On September i8th Mr. Alexander was invited to take part in a sitting^ 
of the St. Petersburg Section of the Slav Committee of Beneficence. Oiv 
his arrival a welcome was given to the sympathetic visitor by M. T.. 
Phillippow. Mr. Alexander replied to the speech of the President of 
the Committee in the following remarks, that our journals reproduce t 
* I can readily understand that it is not to my own merit, but to the 
friendship with which the great statesman of my country honours me» 
that I owe the flattering reception of which I find myself the object. I 
am but the pale shadow of this great man, but the humble part that I 
play, and that has enabled me to associate myself with you, will remain 
x)ne of the pleasantest reminiscences of my life.' " 

* *' The Rev. Mr. Alexander, sent to Russia by Mr. Gladstone, deli- 
vered, a few days since, a hearty speech in recognition of the sentiments 
of esteem that the English nation professes for the Russian people in 
their struggle against the oppression of the Christians." 

' I need not point out to you the numerous expressions irk 
the above which justified me in styling Mr. Alexander your 
" emissary ;" his proceedings, so far as I know, have never 
been disavowed or disapproved of by you. In the absence, 
therefore, of such disavowal or disapproval, I shall continue 
to hold that that portion of my speech at Leeds to which 
you have drawn my attention is a just and legitimate com« 
mentary upon the recorded conduct of a public man.' 

Now, in reply, what would one expect ? A denial, surely^ 
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that Mr. Alexander was his emissary, or that he had sent 
him to St. Petersburg ; that he had asked him to translate 
the book, or that he had any view of acting on * the war 
party.' Instead, he gave one general argument : 

' The pamphlet to which you refer was translated into a 
great many European languages, among them into Russian. 
I made no objection to any of these translations, but the 
translators were not thereby constituted my agents. The 
only difference, as far as I am aware, in Mr. Alexander's 
case was that he, personally a stranger to me, applied for 
permission, and that I told him what most, if not all, of 
the others, warrantedly, under the circumstances, took for 
granted. 

* I submit to you that it is not for the Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, with the unrivalled means of in- 
formation which are provided for him^ to charge upon a 
Member of Parliament as fact whatever statement he can 
gather from a foreign newspaper ; even if he does not, as I 
think you have done, somewhat improve upon that state- 
ment. I need not say that I never saw or heard of these 
reports.' 

Now it turns out, first, that Alexander was an exception 
to the general herd of translators, and had been told by his 
illustrious chief he might enter on his task. The rest had 
taken * French leave,' as it is called — that is, none at all. 
Secondly, it is clear the translator gave himself out as the 
• recommended agent ' of our Great Man. 

What ! do we doubt his denial ? Alas ! have we not the 
Errington case existing in point — the agent to the Pope, fur- 
nished with letters from I^ord Granville, interviewed by that 
nobleman on his departure, and still held to be * no agent,' 
and furnished with no commission of any kind whatso- 
ever! This alone would settle the matter, and establish 
Alexander's position. 
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Again, wherever we turn, dislike to forward the genuine 
interests of the country meets us. Frightened by the * Navy 
Scare' started by the Pa// Ma// Gazette in 1884, he per- 
sistently promised a scheme of strengthening it A particular 
increase of vessels in each class was engaged for — imperfect, 
but, as far as it went, an improvement. For six or eight 
months little or nothing was done, and, when pressed, it 
was found the scheme had been cut down in every class. 
More devices ! • 

In these later days he shows a more than senile impatience 
and fury at interruptions of even laughter. A scoffing laugh, 
or even a smile, is certain to attract him, and turns him from 
his course, when he makes some bitter remarks about want 
of manners or ignorance. 

Mr. Lucy, in his lively Parliamentary sketches, says : 
* There is not a dull-witted or medium man on either side 
of the House that is not able to stir him up and set him 
either excitedly shaking his head, or bring him to his feet 
with a contradiction or an explanation. Everyone who 
hears the remark knows that it is not of the slightest im- 
portance until it is endowed with the importance of notice 
by Gladstone. Quite apart from any strong feeling of per- 
sonal hatred which pervades some sections of the Conser- 
vative benches, there is another reason. If they went 
stumbling in their ordinary way through their commonplace 

* The Pall Mall Gazette gave the alterations : 

What Ministers said Ought What they are Going 

TO BE Done. to Do. 

Strengthen the defences of our great ) 

military ports, now obsolete owing > Nothing. 

to improved artillery. ) 

Defend our commercial harbours. Nothing. 

Defend ten coaling stations. Will defend two. 

Build four new ironclads. \ C°°"^=» ^°\ »*° ! °0">in»»y 

\ commence two others. 

Build two torpedo rams. Build one. 

Build ten Scouts, Build seven. 

Build thirty torpedo boats. Build fifteen. 
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Utterances, neither the House nor the reporters would 
take notice; but if they can succeed in eliciting interrup- 
tions from Gladstone, their names go forth coupled with 
his. 

The likeness to Burke in his temperament, heat, and 
extravagance, his weaknesses generally, is something extra- 
ordinary. There was in both the same lack of decent 
restraint, the same distorted views of things where their 
passions were concerned, the same frantic bursts and de- 
nunciations on special occasions, and the same taste for 
heroic and unpractical onsets against institutions or bodies 
of persons. Burke, like our Great Man, started as a Liberal, 
or Advanced Whig, and was also the friend of extreme 
Radicals like Fox. Burke was hysterical in and out of 
season ; he was in the habit of rising * white with passion,' 
and of delivering harangues extravagant in their fury; 
so that we hear of his friends * pulling him down by the 
coat-tail.' Both were fond of * sensation ;' and both, re- 
canting their principles late in life, have turned rancorously 
on the section of their party that had offended them. He 
too, by a sudden change, * short and sharp,' like that at 
Oxford, cast off his former opinions and friends. He, too, 
like Gladstone, sank into unpopularity, and was restored to 
fortune and reputation by a successful pamphlet. He 
offered the same spectacle of ever seeking personal pro- 
minence, and would carry out any movement or attack in 
defiance of friends' remonstrances or the interests of his 
party. He also went to the attack of great upas-trees, 
like the overgrown place and salary list ; and with an in- 
eonsistency we are familiar with in another instance, accepted 
two large pensions, which he duly capitalized to secure 
ready money. He, too, was steeped in debt, as our Great 
Man is said to have been at the low-water period of his life. 
But most like him was Burke in his endless verbosity, in 
the rolling out of periods which wearied out everybody, 
who was busy spinning distinctions, and 'refining' when 
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the rest were 'thinking of dining.' In these simulated 
bursts of rage and unreasoning passion, * at a white heat,' 
<|uivering fingers, indeed, says an observer, *his whole 
deportment resembled the wild and troubled movements of 
a man disordered in his mind rather than the sober, re- 
flective determination of a statesman.' 

The unmeaning prosecution of Hastings, used for many , 
years as a means of displaying rhetorical bursts, and of 
fortifying his position of assailant, recalls the onslaught on 
the Irish Church which was made use of for the same pur- 
pose. 

But there is one scene so vivid, so entirely Gladstonian, 
that one might almost predict that, given the circumstances, 
our Great Man would have behaved in exactly the same 
way. One would think it was the Ewelme Rectory or 
Collier scandals. 

* Two individuals, Powell and Bembridge, the one cashier, 
the other accountant, of the Military Pay-Office, having 
been accused of malversation, had been dismissed. On 
Burke coming again into that employment, one of his first 
acts, without previously consulting Fox upon the subject, 
was to reinstate both those persons in their respective situa- 
tions. Such a proceeding relative to functionaries labouring 
under heavy charges excited very pointed animadversion. 
Burke, petulant and irritable, defended with warmth the step 
ihat he had taken, though a measure in itself evidently con- 
trary to the judgment of all parties. Fox, while he tacitly 
lamented and disapproved the act, yet, as he never aban- 
doned his friends in distress, endeavoured to justify its 
author. Burke did not at first display any becoming warmth. 
On the contrary, he rather endeavoured to extenuate, to 
explain, and to palliate, than either wholly to deny, or to 
vindicate, the acts committed in his office. But Martin, 
having observed that he regarded the restoration as a $[ross 
4ind daring insult to the public, Burke lost all control over 
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his temper. In a manner the most furious, starting up from 
the Treasury Bench on which he was seated, he unquestion- 
ably would have given way to his fage in words the most 
unbecoming, if more than one of his friends near him had 
not forcibly pulled him down in his place, and held him 
there.' 

On the 2ist the matter was brought forward again. 

* Burke was necessitated to enter on his defence. 
Pie excused the violence which he had displayed during 
the former debate, by alleging the respect that he felt for 
the House, and his extreme sensibility to any marks of their 
displeasure. But he in the same breath desired it to be 
understood, that nothing could be more remote from his 
present intention, than to offer any excuse for his conduct 
relative to the two unfortunate gentlemen in question. " On 
that point," added he, " I feel such a sunshine of content 
within, that if the Act were undone, I am convinced I 
should repeat it. My invariable maxim and rule of conduct, 
is to compassionate and to protect the unfortunate, while I 
do not find them to be criminal. The individuals under 
discussion have been committed to my protection by 
Providence, and I have only performed my duty, by replac- 
ing them in their situations. — I nevertheless disclaim every 
idea of having either acted in concert with His Majesty's 
Ministers, or of even having asked their advice. Nay more, 
I protest that I have retained these persons in office, 
contrary to their own prayers and entreaties. — As to my own 
share in this affair, I care not how deeply it is probed. My 
mind, filled with conscious rectitude of intention, was never 
more tranquil than on the present occasion." 

* A defence, if such it can properly be denominated, which 
seemed to set all common rules of human action at defiance, 
and might justly be thought to impeach the sanity of 
Burke's mind, did not tend to conciliate his audience, or to 
stop all further inquiry. One hundred and sixty-one sup- 
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ported Government; thus carrying the question only by 
twenty-four. 

*Mr. RoUe, justly considering Burke's conduct as not 
only wrong in itself, but insulting to the country at large ; 
brought the consideration of it a third time before the 
House. Having demanded of the pay-master whether he 
still retained his determination to keep Powell and Bem- 
bridge in their employments, Burke rose, and pronounced a 
speech of near two hours. He was indeed several times 
interrupted, and called to order ; the irritation of his temper 
carrying him into digressions altogether irrelevant to the 
subject under discussion. Great eccentricity, if not aberra- 
tion of mind, characterized many passages of his defence ; 
which implied a distempered imagination, under the influ- 
ence of strong feeling, but destitute of the control of sober 
reason. He compared himself to an Indian savage, roasted 
by one of his countrymen, and served up as a dish, or as an 
entremet After calling on God to witness, that in all the 
proceedings relative to the two accused persons he had 
been actuated solely by motives of justice and of conscience, 
he nevertheless added, that as so large and respectable a 
body of members had appeared to censure his conduct, he 
would give way. His Bill for reforming the royal house- 
hold, he. said, constituted his irremissible crime, and had 
procured him numerous enemies. To that cause he 
appeared to attribute the present attack upon his conduct, 
as well as the successive interruptions that he underwent 
Of Powell and Bembridge he spoke, not only as men of un- 
common official merit, but of religious integrity. Then, 
diverging to other points apparently unconnected with the 
topic before the House, he lamented Lord Rockingham's 
decease ; put himself upon God and his country ; claimed 
the merit of his reforms ; and added, that he had still great 
matters of a similar description to propose to Parliament, if 
they did not fetter him | in the mode of carrying them into 
execution. Mingling some of the finest passages of Virgil 
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and of Shakespeare with his own justification, he impressed 
his audience with mingled pity and admiration. Having 
concluded, he started up again, merely to state that Powell 
had already resigned, at his own request, and that Bem- 
bridge had made a similar offer ; but he trusted the House 
would not insist on its being carried into execution. 

* Mr. Rolle continuing nevertheless to be of opinion that 
the latter ought equally to be suspended, Fox interposed. 
The House, however, remained inexorable; and Fox did 
not dare to hazard the experiment of a second division, 
by which, whatever might be the result. Government would 
«nly augment the obloquy already incurred. Burke 
therefore appeared sullenly to acquiesce ; declaring at the 
same time that he would not be responsible for the 
consequences which might accrue from the resignation of 
Bembridge. So doubtful, however, did his submission 
seem, and so strong was his repugnance to obey the orders 
of Parliament, that Rolle repeated his inquiries on the 
subject a few days afterwards ; during which short interval 
of time, Powell fell a victim to his reflections. This 
disastrous circumstance augmenting the irritation of Burke's 
mind, he refused to answer the question put to him ; and 
the whole business would have been agitated anew, if 
Rigby had not risen to satisfy the demand, by declaring 
that Bembridge was actually suspended 

* The prosecution, which took place some months after- 
wards, terminated in the complete exposure of the fraud 
imputed to Bembridge, for which the court sentenced him 
to a severe fine and imprisonment Burke, who did not 
hesitate to appear in court, seated upon the bench, during 
the proceedings, gave the strongest attestations to Bem- 
bridge's character for integrity. He was accompanied there 
by Lord North. 

^/une yd, — Scarcely had this affair terminated, when 
Burke plunged himself into a second embarrassment, hardly 
less painful to his friends. A Bill for the Regulation of the 

16 
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Pay Office having been brought into the House of Commons 
by himself, which gave rise to much discussion and differ- 
ence of opinion in its passage through the committee, the 
contending parties agreed to fill up the blanks amicably, 
after the House rose, round the Speaker's chair. Burke 
being Paymaster-General, of course took an active part, as 
did many other Members ; and the clauses were understood 
to have been settled in the way specified by mutual consent. 
But Mr. Estwick, Member for Westbury, on a motion for 
the third reading of the Bill, to the astonishment of the 
House, rising up in his place, preferred a formal charge 
against Burke, accusing him of having gone into the 
engrossing room after the Bill in question had been carried 
there ; of expunging three clauses, and altering a fourth, all 
which he remodelled to his own taste. It appeared, how- 
ever, by the testimony of Cornwall the Speaker that Burke 
had not, as he was accused of doing, either expunged Or 
altered any clause in the engrossing office. The Speaker at 
least asserted, and the House lent credit to his assurance, 
that the misconception had arisen from the circumstance of 
his having put the question on the four clauses, under an 
impression that the parties were agreed, in so low a tone of 
voice that they all passed without notice. Pitt contended 
that even though this extraordinary fact were true, yet the 
expunged clauses must be restored, and debated anew by 
the House. As the proposition could not be refused, 
they were therefore brought up, and finally negatived on 
a division, though only by a majority of twenty-eight 
votes.' 

Again it may be asked. Is not every touch in these 
scenes exactly what might be foretold of our Great Minister ? 
But all similarity ends here, for the modern is lacking in 
the great political knowledge — the profound philosophy — 
the prophetic sagacity — which has made Burke's writings the 
handbook of every student of 'affairs.' These words of 
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wisdom belong to the classics of all time, while our friend's 
abundant pamphlets, Contemporary Review articles — to say 
nothing of those massive goods, the Homeric studies, 
and the like — belong to the class which enjoy the praise 
which a wit of the last generation addressed to a * literary ' 
friend — * I saw a capital thing in your last new book.' 
' What ?' was the gratified answer. * A pound of butter P 
This may seem disrespectful or far-fetched ; but I fancy it 
is near the truth. A good many copies of these solemn 
works have probably been 'wasted' or ^ diapered^ — a 
process, it seems, by which works that have missed their 
aim in one direction have been made useful in another — 
diapering being a process for providing a lively and agree- 
able pattern on printed matter used for the lining of 
trunks. 

Yet another strange contrast to the old foolish school of 
Premiers is his love or craving for publicity — perhaps 
as a means to one end, viz., applause. Now, this seems a 
morbid taste. The dotards or 'fogies' aforesaid shrank 
from it — it was inconvenient ; besides, it cannot be always 
supplied. Yet I fancy there is a greater mystery and 
respect attached' to the retiring man. Hazlitt lays down 
in his proverbial way that ' actors should not be seen in 
the boxes ' — it abolishes the halo. Thus, on the ridiculous 
day of the Hop-poles, when the mounted farriers were 
masquerading it, we had this scene : 

* It was a great problem as to how the Premier was to 
get from his house in Downing Street to his seat on the 
Treasury bench. He could not drive, as all vehicular 
traffic was stopped. There was nothing for him but to 
walk, and at twenty minutes past four he set out on the 
journey. As soon as he turned the corner to get into 
Parliament Street he was recognised with a joyous shout. 
Without waiting for the interposition of the policemen, the 
crowd fell back right and left, leaving a lane through which 
he passed, walking bare-headed, in acknowledgment of such 

16 — 2 
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a reception as a public man rarely receives, the procession 
moving slowly northward up Parliament Street, cheering 
and waving hats as they passed. The crowd on the pave- 
ment and in the roadway took up the cheers, and through 
the hurly-burly walked the Premier bare-headed, bowing 
and smiling. The cheers continued all the way down to 
Palace Yard, the crowd leaving him there with a shout that 
was heard within the walls of the House.' As to this the 
correspondent of the Yorkshire Post (a Tory paper) re- 
marks : * There is a back door to Downing Street, and the 
Prime Minister, by slipping out of it, and turning to the 
left, could easily reach Victoria Street, and walk unnoticed 
and unmolested to the House of Commons. But Mr. 
Gladstone loves the applause of the mob. Arrayed in 
yellow kids and a white hat, he broke into the crowd, 
escorted by police.' 

On one occasion a visit of the Bolton Liberal Association 
was described, and entreaties were made that during the 
'picnic,' of which there were many in those days, *he 
would address them.' He at first, we are told, gave a 
decided refusal. * Then the committee pressed him to at 
least show himself, and, after some hesitation^ he said that 
he and his son (Mr. W. H. Gladstone, M.P. for Whitby) 
were in the course of the afternoon going out to fell a tree 
in the park, and he would then respond to any vote of 
thanks which might be accorded him. A little after four 
o'clock the right hon. gentleman and his son left the hall, 
and, axe in hand, wended their way to a distant portion of 
the park, followed by large numbers of people. A halt 
was made under a huge ash-tree, at which Mr. Gladstone 
and his son set to work, in the presence of probably more 
spectators than ever before saw a tree felled on the demesne 
of Hawarden. To beguile the time the excursionists sang 
several gleesy and as the ex-Premier paused to breathe 
awhile, crowds gathered round him with a view to shaking 
hands. Mr. Gladstone granted the favour to the ladies of 
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the company, but sternly refused it to the men, who had to 
content themselves with giving lusty cheers. In one of the 
pauses he complimented the excursionists on their excellent 
singing, which, he said, was not remarkable, seeing that 
Lancashire people were renowned for their musical ability. 
Later on, when a perceptible inroad had been made on the 
trunk, two of the leading excursionists took the opportunity 
to propose and setond a vote of thanks to the right hon. 
gentleman and Mrs. Gladstone for their kindness in allow- 
ing the use of the park, and for favouring them with their 
presence. The vote was carried amid loud cheering. 
Mr. Gladstone at once acknowledged the compliment. 
Here, we think, he gratified his hearers with an amount of 
platitudes that could not be rivalled After expressing his 
pleasure at seeing so many friends present, he went on to 
speak of the great difference between the park and the con- 
dition of large manufacturing towns, and said: "I hope 
some of you will live to see the time when there will not be 
such a complete contrast between manufacturing towns and 
the country as there is now. There must always be a great 
contrast in many respects between places where vast 
numbers of people are gathered together, and places where 
there are but few. As a rule there are three disagreeable things 
in large towns — one is noxious smells, one is the want of 
pure water, and the third is the enormous abundance of 
smoke. It appears to me that God never ordained any of 
these things ; I do not think it was His intention or perma- 
nent law that these things should subsist wherever people 
are gathered together in large numbers ; and I cannot help 
hoping that some of you will live to see a great improve- 
ment made in some of these respects."' All which amounts 
to this : 

I. He hoped they would live to see the contrast between 
town and country abolished ; 2. But this contrast Musf ever 
exist. 3. There is always a contrast between a large 
number and a small number. 4. *As a rule' smells, 
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smoke, and bad water are disagreeable things. 5. God 
Almighty did not create bad water, smells, etc. 6. God 
did not intend that crowds should be thus afflicted. 7. He 
hoped they would live to a time when there would be no 
smells, bad water, etc. Thus comforted, he sent the excut- 
sionists away. 

This suggests the famous Hawarden speech on * jam ^ 
and * eggs' as the panacea for agricultural distress; and 
which caused much amusement in the land; when he 
declared * it was in everybody's power to rear poultry, and, 
if J might say so, from eggs.' This permission would of 
course be readily granted, as there is no other known mode 
of doing so. At the same meeting he laid down the axiom 
that 'the capacity of the human stomach is enormous.' 
The specimens that could be given of these displays would 
fill volumes. 

Nothing, indeed, is more characteristic of the old gentle- 
manly school of statesman than their unflagging good 
humour. Take that story of Lord North, in the last cen- 
tury, when, after a long tenure of office, he was unex- 
pectedly beaten. The division was much earlier than was 
expected, all carriages had come, excepting Lord North's, 
and as he passed the crowd of exulting opponents in 
the lobby, he said to them with a smile, * You see, gentle- 
men, what it is to be in the secret' This charming bdn- 
homie gained him the respect and good will of all 
parties. 

So with Lord Althorpe, ever pining to get away to his 
country-seat, and who hailed the * defeat of Government ' 
with delight. The morning after he was * out,' Jeffrey found 
him, like a boy, busy getting his guns ready. Lord Grey, 
on a change of Ministry, could with difficulty be got to stir 
from Howick, and would cry piteously to be let off. The de- 
lightful poco curantism of Lord Palmerston is well known. 
The late Lord Derby, as we read in Lord Malmesbury's 
memoirs, had much of the same spirit. In truth, with old 
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age every sensible man thinks repose a blessing, and 
repeats, * Solve senescentem ;' for 

' Inglorious lags the veteran on the stage !' 

It is to be feared that these great examples offer a striking 
contrast to our Great Man, whose hunger for speech, and 
office, and newspaper celebration grows more famishing. 
When defeat overtakes him, we hear of contorted fingers, fierce 
eyes, savage words, of discontent ; and even on some trivial 
check or contradiction, the storm rages. It is a profitable 
thing to control these feelings — to appear good-humoured 
and amiable — affect a virtue if you have it not Thus Mr. 
Lucy : 

' In a Rage again ! — Mr. Gladstone came at last, to-day, 
to blows with Mr. Ashmead Bartlett The catastrophe has 
been long threatened, but it has been so often averted that 
hopes were entertained the storm would blow over. The 
Premier was early in attendance, and from the first kept a 
sharp eye on the Oppositioa When one after another these 
honourable members rose to put questions to Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, Mr. Gladstone prepared for action. He dropped 
his pen and paper, spread out the order-book before him, 
and devoted himself to close observation. Lord Edmond, 
who had not been an unobservant spectator of these ominous 
symptoms, attempted to appease the enemy by an un- 
usually full answer from him with regard to the Mahdi and 
Berber. Matters might have perhaps quieted down if it 
had not been for the very unkind interference of Sir Walter 
Barttelot, whom Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice had not taken 
into account Upon this, up rose Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, 
and launched a question as to the Ministerial declarations 
made regarding Berber. He was interrupted imperiously 
by Mr. Gladstone. It was seen at a glance that the Premier 
was in a towering passion. ** I really must protest," he ex- 
claimed, amidst indignant cries of " Order " from the Oppo- 
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sition, "against this method of making inaccurate, grossly 
inaccurate, statements which the honourable member coolly 
ascribes to me." The Speaker rose in a moment ; but Mr. 
Gladstone was quite master of the situation. " Unless," he 
went on, pointing his finger at Mr. Asbmead Bartlett, " he 
entirely changes his conduct, no attention ought to be paid to 
him" The Radical benches were not ashamed to cheer 
this disorderly and unmanly attack on a young member 
whose only offence was that he quoted too accurately state- 
ments made by Mr. Gladstone at the time to serve party 
purposes, and which have now been exposed by a terrible 
disaster. The Speaker, sorely puzzled what to do when Mr. 
Gladstone sat down, rather threw out a hint to Mr. Bartlett 
not to press on ; but the honourable member did not accept 
the hint. He once more quoted Mr. Gladstone's undoubted 
words as to Berber, and challenged him to say if he misre- 
presented him. Without venturing to descend once to 
particulars, all that Mr. Gladstone gulped out in response 
was, "Yes, sir, to-day and every day." Mr. Lowther 
demanded the grounds for this latter allegation; but beyond 
a quick movement of Mr. Gladstone's pale lips, no response 
was made. The Premier kept himself, and only glanced 
defiantly at the criminals before him. A more painful 
exhibition of folly and temper has not been seen in the 
House of Commons for many a day.' 

But see the sequel. The unhappy Bartlett complied for- 
mally, and, conscious of the justice of his statements, ap- 
peared again before the House. He said that on Tuesday 
last the Prime Minister made the serious charge against him 
that he was incessantly attributing grossly inexact statements 
to him, based on inaccurate quotations from what he had 
said, and that he had failed either to prove or explain the 
charges; and he asked the House to believe that this was not 
the case, for he had taken the best possible means of verify- 
ing the summaries which he had made of the words of the 
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right hon. gentleman. He; had stated that the Prime 
Minister had informed the House that the fall of Berber 
would not seriously affect the safety of Khartoum. The 
precise words used by the Prime Minister on April 24 
were: *We believe, according to all the information we 
possess, that there will be no essential change in the positoii 
of Khartoum in consequence of the change in the position 
of Berber.' (Loud cheers.) On the i6th of April he had 
asked the Prime Minister himself whether he would then 
withdraw the statement that there was not the slightest risk 
of the garrison at Berber meeting with the same fate as the 
garrison at SinkaL The exact words of the Prime Minister 
in reply to the question were : * We have no reason to 
believe that there is any risk to Berber of any such thing.' 
(Loud cheers.) He thought it right to say that one report 
stated * of any such catastrophe,' instead of * any such thing.* 
He now left it to the judgment of the House to say whether 
there was any practical difference between the language in 
which he had first summarized the statement of the Prime 
Minister and the right hon. gentleman's actual words, and 
which in both instances he had quoted to the House. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Gladstone, we are told, here rose and held out his 
hand for the papers from which Mr. Ashmead Bartlett had 
read his quotations. Mr. Ashmead Bartlett thereupon 
crossed the floor of the House and handed the papers to 
the right hon. gentleman, and pointed out certain of the 
quotations. 

He rose, in his usual * white heat,' and complained that 
he had had no notice. (Cheers.) 

* I did give notice,' said poor A. Bartlett. * I wrote to 
the Prime Minister.* 

Mr. Gladstone— I received the notice as I came into 
the House. Was the notice sent to Downing Street ? 

Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett — No ; I left the letter here. 

Mr. Gladstone — It was put into my hand as I entered 
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the House, and that is what the hon. gentleman calls giving 
me notice. (Cheers.) I must notice an expression used 
by the hon. gentleman two or three times. He speaks of 
^hat he chooses to call summarizing my statements in a 
-certain manner. The so-called summaries purported to be 
•citations of a very few words of mine. 

Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett — From memory. 

Mr. Gladstone — ' From memory,' says the hon. mem- 
ber ; but if this thing is done from memory, it should be 
done in such a way as should raise fairly the question 
between us. The hon. gentleman is of opinion that he has 
made his citations with substantial accuracy. I am of 
opinion that he has not (cheers), and that he greatly varied 
the sense. [Now the luckless Bartlett was to be crushed by 
an example.] I will take one of the cases that he has 
mentioned. I am reported to have stated to the House — 
that we had no reason to believe that there was any risk of a 
massacre of the garrison at Berber. This statement the hon. 
member in his question the next day converted into a 
positive statement on my part that there was not the slightest 
risk of such a massacre occurring. My statement was as to 
what was our opinion and belief founded upon an examina- 
tion of the facts that had come to our knowledge, and that 
statement the hon. gentleman converted into a categorical 
assertion, and, having so perverted the meaning of my 
words, he says that there is no difference between my 
stating that to be our opinion and my stating it as a fact 
beyond all question. (Cheers.) I leave this matter, there- 
fore, to the judgment of the House. (Cheers.) In my 
opinion, his version and my statement most seriously varied 
one from the other, and this indicates a carelessness of 
^habit on the part of the hon. member which I hope he will 
not cultivate in future, (Cheers and counter cheers.) 

There is a vulgar phrase about * making a cat laugh,* 
but if by any means this could be done, it would be by this 
charge of falsehood in confounding * no reason to believe 
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there was a risk/ with * there being no risk.' The exquisite 
humour of this nice accuracy is that it comes from the man 
who boldly declared that a supposition was an * agreement,* 
which then proved to be * an arrangement/ then an * under- 
standing,' and then nothing at all. * This indicates a care- 
lessness of habit, which I hope he will not cultivate in 
future r 

Another of these ' scenes ' is an excellent specimen of the 
Great Man in one of his * flurries.' He is replying to Sir S. 
Northcote about the sore subject of Egypt, and is lashing 
out at everyone in his fury, like a vicious horse. * Had he 
taken the pains to refer to Sir Evelyn Baring's despatch of 
the 28th June ? I do not know whether he has read that 
despatch or not.' 

Sir S. Northcote — Yes ; I have. 

Mr. Gladstone — Then I am very sorry that he has 
taken no notice of it. 

Sir H. Wolff — It is perfectly worthless. 

Mr. Gladstone — Perhaps if the hoa member had been 
in Egypt he would have made a better one. (Laughter.) 
Sir E. Baring is a man of the highest character. 

Lord R. Churchill — Oh ! oh ! 

Mr. Gladstone — The mocking of the noble lord — who 
never has had to confront any difficulty greater than that of 
a platform speech — (laughter, and Ministerial cheers) — is 
of one who does not know what it is to have to face the 
solution of the problems with which Sir E. Baring has been 
struggling. (Ministerial cheers.) That report begins with 
the question of corporal punishment in Egypt. 

Lord R. Churchill laughed. 

Mr. Gladstone — LaughUrfrom the noble lord the member 
Jor Woodstock! Sir E. Baring says; *By far the most 
important reform effected since the British occupied Egypt 
has been the partial suppression of the use of the kourbash. 
I think I may say, with confidence, that the use of the 
kourbash, in connection either with the collection of taxes 
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or the extortion of evidence, has ceased' (Hear.) Is that^ 
sir, a small matter in the condition of a country situated as 
Egypt is now situated ? Was not that a matter that had 
some claim on the notice of the right hon. gentleman when 
he was opening up to us the condition of Egypt ? (Hear,, 
hear.) Wafe it right to overlook a result of that kind^ 
effected by the agents of his country, simply because those 
agents happened to have been appointed by a Government 
to whom he is opposed ? (Opposition groans and Ministerial 
cheers.) 

Sir S. Northcote — I hope the right hon. gentleman will 
withdraw that expression. (Hear, hear, from the Opposi- 
tion.) I never made any party charge on the appointment 
of Sir E. Baring. I think the right hon. gentleman has no 
right to make such a charge. (Opposition cheers.) 

Mr. Gladstone — I say that the right hon. gentleman's 
account of the state of Egypt, while he won't condescend to 
notice what is said by Sir E. Baring, and while he tells us 
what is said by somebody or other that he has been convers- 
ing with, is a worthless one. (* Oh, oh,' and laughter.) 

Sir S. Northcote — We cannot go into full discussion on 
the policy of that time. It was the whole course of policy, 
from the time their arrangenients failed and they bombarded 
the forts. The whole policy led directly and necessarily to 
the conflagration. 

Mr. Gladstone — It is quite evident from what the right 
hon. gentleman has just said that this ascribing of the 
conflagration of Alexandria to the policy of the British 
Government is one of those stock accusations which it is the 
duty of a leader of a party to supply^ but which he has never 
taken the pains to think over ; for what does he say now ? 
He says the conflagration was due to a series of causes, in 
which he includes the bombardment of Alexandria, when the 
conflagration took place before the bombardment. (Cries 
of* No.') All the ruin that took place in connection with the 
riots and massacres in Alexandria took place long before 
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that. The riots took place in January, and the bombard- 
ment took place in July. (*Not the conflagratioa') But 
the right hon. gentleman said this was directly due to 
the policy of the British Government. (Opposition cheers.) 
Well, sir, why did he tie us to the French, and leave us tied 
in honour to the French ? 

Mr. Warton (intervening) — No troops were allowed to 
land. 

Mr. Gladstone — No troops were allowed to land ! 
The hon. gentleman, after his usual fashion, interrupts in 
the middle of a sentence, and his complaint is that we did 
not send both a fleet and an army. How am I to reconcile 
that with the charge of the right hon. gentleman and the 
connection he establishes between our policy and the 
conflagration of Alexandria ? 

In this rage our Great Man floundered sadly, it being 
notorious that the bombardment of Alexandria took place 
before the conflagrations ! 

It was noticed in those days that he could not stand the 
slightest laugh or interruption, and often mistook the persons 
who off*ended, charging an innocent man with the dire 
offence. Thus once he arose, in his wrath, to assail the 
Opposition for not attending, after calling for a discussion. 
This scene followed : 

Mr. Gladstone — During the speech of his right hon. 
friend the numbers of hon. gentlemen opposite had varied 
between three and seven. Of that number more than one 
had evidently come down in anticipation of another dis- 
cussion which was likely to follow. That was a curious 
illustration of the state of 

Mr. Warton — Oh ! 

Mr. Gladstone — The hon. baronet the Member for 
Wigtownshire interrupts me. 

Sir H. Maxwell — I did not 

Mr. Warton — It was I. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Gladstone — I beg pardon. The hon. member for 
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Bridport in the exercise of his privilege of disorder 

(Laughter and cheers.) 

Mr. Warton — I rise to explain. 

Mr. Gladstone — Eh ? 

Mr. Warton — I rise to explain my interruption. 

The hon. member and Mr. Gladstone remained standing. 

Many amusing illustrations might be given of the awkward, 
inconvenient way in which rebellious facts have dared to 
contradict what verbosity laid down. Indeed, it might seem 
that occasionally it was right for our illustrious statesman to 
make some bold announcement, and for himself on the 
instant to set about contradicting it. "jTake this droll in- 
stance : 

On the 2nd of September last, Mr. Gladstone, speaking 
at Waverley Market, Edinburgh, said : * Though I have 
come here to address my friends and constituents in Mid- 
lothian, neither I nor the Ministers in general hcn)e gone 
scampering about the country^ first to this place and then to 
that, in order to make a show of opposition to the House of 
Lords in this matter.' Well, a pleasant reporter of the 
provincial press set himself to count up the amount of 
* scampering ' done by the Great Man himself, commencing 
with the day following his declaration, in * opposition to 
the House of Lords,' and the variety of places at which he 
declaimed during the month of September, of which the 
following is a list : 

Sept 3 : Manuel Railway Station, Grahamstown Station, 
Stirling Station, Perth Station, Forfar Station, Bridge of 
Dun, Aberdeen, and Ballater. Sept. 13 : Torchlight Dance 
— Mar Lodge. Sept. 15 : Aboyne Railway Station, Ban- 
chory Station, Aberdeen Station, Kintore Station, Inverurie 
Station, Old Meldrum Market Place, and Haddo House. 
Sept. 16: Haddo House. Sept. 17: Aberdeen Railway 
Station, Peterhead, Bridge of Dun, Brechin Market Square. 
Sept. 18 : Fettercairn (village) and Edzell (village). Sept. 20 : 
Guthrie Junction and Forfar Railway Station. Sept. 22 : 
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Coupar Angus Market Cross and St Martin's Abbey. 
Sept. 24 : Perth City Hall, Stirling Railway Station, Larbert 
Junction, Polmont Junction, and Ratho Junction. Sept. 26 : 
Prince's Street Station (Edinburgh), Carlisle Station, Lan- 
caster Station, Preston Station, Wigan Station, and 
Warrington Station. This is all wonderful ! 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

1883. 

It is little use dwelling on the shortcomings and mistakes of 
these latter times. But there are two of a gigantic and 
appalling character, the end of which we cannot now see. 
These are the Egyptian and the Affghan * messes.' Here 
is, we find, the most original illustration of the working 
of the New Politics. This Egyptian imbroglio^ with all its 
bewildering contradictions, can only be explained on the 
principles we have been expounding in these pages, viz., as 
one of the attempts by our Great Man to * draw attention ' to 
himself, or bring himself within the range of practicable 
politics, out of which, owing to a series of mistakes, he had 
fallen. This he had tried to do in a number of instances, 
but with incomplete success, bringing about or creating 
some * sensations ' as it were, which should last a certain 
period, then be dismissed to the Limbo of defunct things^ with 
orders to be as though they had never existed. Unfortunately 
these things all leave an impress behind, and insist on 
staying with him, as in the case of the Midlothian harangues, 
fascinating and intoxicating at the time, but leaving their 
legacy. 

Here was the actual state of things in Egypt, as verbosity 
has settled it to be. We are ordered to shut our eyes, but 
to * lend him our ears ' only. 

I. We went to Egypt merely to quell a revolt of soldiers. 
* Let it be well understood^ he proclaimed from the housetop at 
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the Mansion House, in 1882, * for what we go and for what we 
do not go to Egypt. We do not go to make war on its 
people, but to rescue them from the oppression of a military 
tyranny^ which at present extinguishes every free voice, and 
chains every arm of the people of that country. 2. We went 
with no design to govern or administer the country : for that 
we shall never do,' said our Great Man. 3. We are ever 
going away — were to stay six months only. 4. We are 
not at war with anyone. There was simply a 'military 
operation' going on. 5. Neither were the Arabs rebels, 
they were patriots, * rightly struggling to be free.' 

Such is the state of things we have been all invited to 
* make believe ' and accept to this hour, in compliment to 
our Mahdi. But, alas ! facts, disgusting fads^ are still in 
revolt against talk, and seem to be bringing the New 
Politics to wreck ! Our Great Man is every hour strug- 
gling against them, if not in open * war,* at least * conduct- 
ing military operations ' against them. Arabics revolt has 
been suppressed long since. The * departure in six months' 
was to take place a year ago, and as for * that we shall never 
do ' — the governing of Egypt — we have only to watch Sir E. 
Baring's proceedings, and those of Clifford Lloyd, the order- 
ing the Pasha to give up the Soudan, etc. But we must not 
minutely enter on this matter here, as it would take a 
volume to do justice to it. All we do is to contrast the 
New with the Old Politics, and ask, * Had it been Lord 
Beaconsfield, would we not have taken Egypt' according 
to Bismarck's invitation, or have left it alone altogether ? 
The New Politics does both, and we have * gotten a 
wolf by the ears.' * Let it he well understood^ calls out our 
Great Man sonorousl)^* for what we go to Egypt and for 
what we do not go to Egypt.' And how comical it reads 
now ! Does he understand it himself? 

But at last it came about that the conjuror who had 
played so many wonderful tricks with talk, drawing yards 
upon yards of words from his mouth, to the astonishment 

17 
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of the * yokels,' who, with his faction, had believed that 
talk (that is, his talk) must be accepted into displacing of 
facts — verba non res — I say the time was at hand when 
this Professor was to find that the facts were working out 
their revenge in every direction. They had to be accounted 
with. It was like painting over a damp wall. Neither will 
political economy retire to Saturn at the bidding of a 
Genius, however grand or old. 

He must execrate the malignancy of facts — outraging, 
upsetting everything — ihey won't be banished to other 
planets — and involving htm in the embarrassment that suc- 
ceeded, the end whereof no man can yet see, with the most 
perverse malignity. 

The origin of his going there at all, when it was Glad- 
stonianly profitable, and the sky blue and clear, was it 
not this ? His popularity was failing, through a humani- 
tarian and peace-loving Ministry. He wished to prove that 
we had spirit as well as the late Beaconsfield. Have a 
little military promenade, with the triumphal return — the 
incident would be closed there and then, and the matter 
done cheaply — the Tories would have no share in the credit 
or the triumph. Such was this verbosity view, and it really 
seemed as though the matter had been successfully brought 
within the margin of * practical politics.' 

Practical Politics had gone further than their skilful author 
intended. Those battles at El Teb, and the rest, were 
showy things ; but could anyone have dreamed that our 
Grand anti-Turk and pro-Bulgarian, author of the burning 
words of the * Lessons in Massacre,' should ever since be 
giving * lessons ' himself on the very largest scale. Slaughter 
by his own special direction ; massacre of garrisons calmly 
expected and discounted, dismissed with a polite regret ; 
armies, like Hicks', allowed to go out to destruction, and 
Osman Digna at present going on ; the massacre at Alexan- 
dria ; bombardment of ditto ; second massacre at ditto ; 
murder of Palmer and his companions ; massacre of Hicks 
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Pasha ; ditto of Ismael Pasha's force ; ditto of Baker Pasha's 
force; ditto of Sinkat. Then Berber, Khartoum. Then 
our own grand battues of Arabs ; El Teb, Abu Klea, etc., 
in bewildering enumeration. Then there has been, in par- 
ticular, sacrifice of heroic individuals — Consul Moncrieff, 
Stewart, and the last, Gordon. There are, of course, 
the older massacres and slaughters ; but they do not fall 
within the present question, such as the Maiwand mas- 
sacre, when General Burrows' force was destroyed; the 
slaughter of Ayoub Khan's force by General Roberts ; the 
destruction of our 94th Regiment by the Boers ; the three 
defeats of the English, including Majuba Hill ; the massacre 
of Caffres and Bechuanas ; the slaughter that followed on 
sending back Cetewayo. In short, could there be a more 
exquisite triumph for facts than that the vituperator of 
massacres and slaughters should have been the cause of 
more loss of life and shedding of blood than any fighting 
king known since Napoleon? Add to this, Ireland, with 
nearly one hundred landlords and farmers slaughtered, 
burnings, boycottings, maiming animals, perjuries, firing 
into legs and arms, killing women, and finally, the gibbet 
kept in full work ! 

In this disastrous state of things it was necessary that 
talk should make a supreme eifort at rally ; and a desperate 
effort of the New Politics was now set to work. This was 
what may be called the ' Tory legacy device,' For, by this grand 
fortieth article of the Creed, our Genius, much as he has done, 
and much as he has spoken, is not to be in the wrong/ 
This Egyptian mess, then, was not his work ; 'twas a /legacy 
from the Tories :' a plea never heard of at the time of triumph, 
when the soldiers were marching through Pall Mall, but 
only when the embarrassments began. 

This device had been tried once before, in various forms. 
Thus, when all the Irish murders and outrages were in full 
swing under the Forster regime^ an ingenious Minister hit 
on the happy idea of declaring that * we were not account- 

17 — 2 
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able, for not one of these would have occurred had the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill not been rejected by the 
Tories!' This became a regular common form in all the 
speeches made by the * Dodsons and the Foggs ' of the 
tribe, until at last it was accepted as a truism. So with that 
convention entered into with the French by the Baleful 
Salisbury, binding us to give aid, with them, to the Khedive 
— we were therefore tied hand and foot, and compelled to go. 

To the impartial mind this may seem weak, and indeed 
the whole 'Tory legacy' doctrine will not hold water. 
The French, equally bound with us to the Khedive, declined to 
go. They were not bound by the legacy ! Besides, was 
there not that power of reversal of policy applied so copiously 
in other things ? But where the doctrine fails is in making 
the Tories answerable not so much for 'going there,' as 
for all the chain of blunders, mistakes, and failures that have 
succeeded. There is, in fact, a doctrine known to the law 
as * contributory negligence,' which meets this illusory plea. 
In a railway accident, where by the company's negligence 
a passenger has suffered damage, it is held that if he has 
shown himself negligent during the progress of, and after 
the incident, in other words, has not exerted himself or 
shown capacity, even after the crisis, he has no remedy. 

Defending his conviction, our Great Man grew reckless 
and desperate, suggestive of a political Dubosq at bay. 
Hear him to the Tory enemy who wished for time : 

* There is probably no man whose conscience may be 
lighter in respect of Egypt than mine, because I told them 
(the Opposition) in 1876 what would come of the first 
attempt at interventioa Then came the double engage- 
ment to keep the Khedive on the throne and to work in 
absolute and exclusive union with France. There is not a 
step we have taken which has not been the rigid, the inexorable 
consequence, one linked to the other by chains which cannot 
be broken : which has not been the absolute and necessary 
consequence of that — I do not say guilty, because it was 
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well intended, duf most unhappy and unfortunate pro- 
ceeding.^ 

As Sir Stafford Northcote declared, this was really 
* mocking the common sense of the House.' Hear on this 
a vigorous writer in the St. Jameis Gazette : 

• The rebellion led to the bombardment. This to the firing 
of the town by Arabi, and to the abolition of the Control. 
This again to the slaughters of Kassassin and Tel el Kebir. 
This again to the Mahdi's insurrection. This to the 
Government refusing (rigidly, inexorably, and absolutely) 
either to enable Hicks Pasha to make the attempt with a 
reasonable chance of success, or to forbid him to make the 
attempt, or to give the Egyptian Government any advice on 
the subject ; or, in fact, to do anything whatever about the 
matter. The consequence was that Hicks Pasha and his 
army were all killed. On this link two parallel links are 
rigidly fastened. In consequence of the massacre of Hicks's 
army it was absolutely necessary to allow Baker Pasha to 
attack Osman Digna, and equally necessary not to allow 
him to do so effectively. From which it rigidly followed 
that Baker Pasha's army was cut to pieces. The inexorable 
consequence of this was that Graham was sent to Suakim 
to "smash" Osman Digna (who was struggling to be free), 
wherefrom necessarily resulted the slaughter of many thou- 
sand Arabs and some hundred Englishmen. The next con- 
sequence was that Graham and his army came home, and 
left Suakim besieged by the Arabs, facetiously called 
** rebels " ; and so that branch of the chain has come to an 
end. We now revert to the other inexorable consequence 
of Hicks's defeat It was that Gordon and Stewart should 
be sent in hot haste to Khartoum with orders to effect a 
peaceable withdrawal of the Egyptian garrisons from the 
Soudan, and carte blanche as to how it was to be done. 
From this step it rigidly followed that the forces of the 
Mahdi came and besieged them in Khartoum. Stewart, 
Power, and the rest of their party were sent down to Berber 
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and were all killed. In England it necessarily resulted that» 
after long and sluggish deliberation, rowing small boats up 
the Nile was decided to be a more easy method of reaching 
Berber than crossing the desert from Suakim; and the 
Wolseley water-party accordingly set off from this country 
in September, amidst hilarious merriment at the anticipation 
of the good time it was going to have. 
. 'From this it followed that the expedition was too late, 
and that Gordon and his garrison were massacred. From 
this again, yet again, it was resolved that the Madhi is to be 
smashed next autumn ; that Osraan Digna is now being 
smashed. So it goes on : also the " smashing " of innumer- 
able British officers and men ; with a railway ordered to be 
made, to cost over a million ; and after all the smashings, 
bloodshed, spearings, burnings, ham-stringings, etc, there is 
to be a grand triumphal retreat from the country, which it is 
hoped will live happily ever after. All this is to be deduced 
from the wicked Dual Control !' 

Though this was the regular registered official plea to be 
used by all subordinates and jackals, there was to be besides 
the infusion, quant suf,^ of the Great Man's own particular 
article. This had, and has still, to be applied with a rare 
ingenuity and fertility of device all through. As when 
clamouring Radicals, who felt their party principles had been 
outraged, were answered by Lord Hartington that we were 
'retiring,' and would withdraw within six months. That 
showed at once that the policy was intact — we had gone to 
pay a flying visit, not to stay. Later, as they were growing 
impatient, they were assured again : * The withdrawal of 
our troops is proceeding as fast as' — possible? as circum- 
stances will allow ? no — * as fast as a prudent consideration 
of the circumstances will admit' Neither was there a war. 
*The question,' the Premier told us, 'assumes a definite- 
ness of arrangement which cannot be found.* We have 
been engaged in a war — in the operations of war. It was 
asked: 'When? and with whom?* *At the date of the 
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bombardment,' was the answer. * The questioner seemed to 
be playing on words;' *We did not go to war with any 
Power, but went to put down a military revolt.' ' But you 
told us the day after the bombardment that we were not at 
war.' His answer was : * I did say so, and that is and was 
perfectly true. We have not been at war in the ordinary sense 
of the word. To be at war we must be at war with some 
constituted and established Power. We were engaged in a 
military operation,^ This is not a quotation from the * Pro- 
vincial Letters.' 

The grand leading specimen of our hero's casuistry 
should always be kept in view, or read over carefully before 
considering any doubtful transactions in which he is con- 
cerned. Speaking at Peebles in April, 1880, he asked: 
* What was the use of adding places like Cyprus or the 
country of the Boers to the Empire ? If the acquisitions 
were as valuable as they are valueless, I would repudiate 
them.' Pressed when in office with the objection, that he 
had not repudiated Cyprus, etc., he said his meaning was 
that * he disapproved strongly,^ 

Each incident in this business produced its crop of hair- 
splitting and double phrases. As when the wretched Sulei- 
man Sami was ordered for death, and our Great Man was 
reminded that he had promised to make inquiry. He 
vehemently denied it, declaring that * All he had said was we 
would use the utmost diligence in placing ourselves in pos- 
session of the facts.' Graham's first battle was intended to 
'smash' Osman Digna, but our Great Man, feeling this would 
not do, gravely assured us * it was for the relief of TokaL' 

This irritated and almost unfeeling tone, which our Grand 
Old Man cannot disguise, seems to extend to most of the 
unfortunate victims in Egypt, who have indirectly caused 
him annoyance or trouble. When the luckless Power, who 
had succeeded in sending home the most interesting and 
graphic descriptions of the war, is inquired about, he is at 
laborious pains to explain that he is not accountable in any 
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way, as Power was only Vice-Consul, a mere commercial 
office, and he therefore had no claim. So with another 
earlier victim. 

It is a wonderful spectacle to see the calm serenity of our 
Great Man while cruel events are working themselves out 
Still, with due respect, this seems foolishness — heart might 

* pay ' better. 

Here it must be said that our Great Chief has been defi- 
cient. What ! we shall be told, the craters of the burning 
lava of words on the Naples Prisons, on the * Bulgarian 
Horrors,' he deficient in feeling 1 

Sympathies, * the one touch of nature,' and unselfish- 
ness, are ever inconvenient parts of this Statesman's 
political * baggage.* Yet it may be doubted if they do not 

* pay ' better in the end. The public is satisfied with any 
little touches, even of a transpontine character. Hence it 
was that the late Lord Beaconsfield, with all his showiness, 
his story telling, his Dukes and jewellery, and * Lady Cori- 
sandes,' made a deeper and wider impression. This bit of 
romance in even an elderly heart is ever acceptable. To 
this moment, at the theatres and music-halls, his name is 
a word to conjure with. On the other hand — sad it is to 
record it — the name of our Grand Old Genius is invariably 
saluted with hissing. It is fair, however, to say, that ac- 
cording to good Radical authority, London opinion does not 
count for anything, that is, when it is hostile to the party ; 
and Mr. Gladstone recently assured us, in Midlothian, that 
the nearer you are to London, the less you are entitled to a 
voice in the direction of affairs. 

Oddly enough, there appears in him a sort of hostility 
to certain persons, not so difficult, however, to analyse, for 
one who is familiar with his character. He cannot conceal 
his dislike for anyone or anything that brings him annoy- 
ance or failure. We all dislike such persons and things : 
but then we weak mortals conceal it. 

There were two occasions — fatal ones, almost— on which 
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our Eminent One allowed this feeling of dislike to over- 
master his prudence. The situations were awkward 
enough — one was the death of Lord Beaconsfield, when 
the manifestations of grief and public recognition of his loss 
became so odious that he declined to go through the farce 
of simulating the conventional grief. The other was of the 
recent Gordon business. 

Here another contrast is found to the chivalry and 
generous code of the old school of statesmen, who forgot, in 
the case of death, all rivalry and enmities. Though it 
may be admitted there was an occasional exception in the 
case of violent Radicals, like Fox and others, who could not 
master their animosities. 

Even the most ardent worshipper of this Fetish will own 
that on the occasion of this eminent person's death our Great 
Man behaved rather like a Little man. It was trying enough 
— even mortifying. The whole kingdom was excitedly 
watching that deathbed. That somewhat theatrical states- 
man, who seemed to delight in jewels and lovely beings, 
somehow touched and interested the nation. There was an 
undoubted affection for him. The din and clatter and demon- 
stration of sympathy actually drew away attention from our 
miraculous talker, whom everybody seemed for the moment 
to have forgotten. We can understand the fretful vexation 
which this unworthy treatment must have caused to one who 
felt his own superiority to this dying charlatan ; but, then, 
the fact of his dying and his being a charlatan were grounds 
for indifference, assumed or real. But I fancy everyone was 
surprised, not to say astonished, at what occurred. Your 
really great, or rather sensible man, who despises or dislikes 
a rival, does not condescend to show these feelings unless 
he be the slave of vanity, which foolishly tempts him to 
redress the balance by some hostile protest. It was really 
deplorable what followed. * So great was his chagrin at the 
profound sensation which his rival's sickness and death 
occasioned, that he could not conceal it. It was expected 
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that Mr. Gladstone, Leader of the House of Commons and 
the Head of the Government, would take occasion to move 
the adjournment of the House till after the funeral. It was 
even supposed that the Prime Minister would make it an 
occasion for uttering a few words of generous and gracious 
speech, such as could do himself no harm. But that was 
not to be. Mr. Gladstone had to come to London from 
Flintshire ; and he " missed his train /' or his train was 
belated ; or from some other cause of a like nature he was 
unable to appear in the House 'of Commons till after the 
business of the evening had begun. So it fell to the party 
Whip to give notice, on behalf of the right honourable 
gentleman, that he would move that " the House at its rising 
■do adjourn to eight o'clock to-morrow evening." And a 
little later on Mr. Gladstone arrived. He appeared in the 
House ; he spoke in the House ; but it turned out that, so 
far as any notice of Lord Beaconsfield was concerned, the 
train that conveyed the right honourable gentleman from 
Flintshire might as well have broken down altogether. He 
had nothing to say about Lord Beaconsfield, or the adjourn- 
ment of the House ; and went home, leaving all that business 
to such members as chose to take it up.' 

When Lord Palmerston died in October, 1865, our Great 
Man was much more deeply affected. He wrote : * Eifu ! 
Death has indeed laid low the most towering antlers in all 
the forest. No man in England will more sincerely mourn 
Lord Palmerston than you. As for myself, I am stunned/ 
It was plain that this would come 3' /.^., we ought to have 
resigned ourselves to lose him from his age, etc. Not at alL 
Our 'stunned' Great Man was thinking of the political 
situation — what would turn up — but * sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof, and there is no surplus stock of energy 
in the mind to face, far less to anticipate, fresh contin- 
gencies. But I need not speak of this great event. 
To-morrow all England will be ringing of it, and the world 
will echo England. I cannot forecast the changes which 
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will follow; but it is easy to see what the first step 
shotUd be! It did make a vast change in his position. 

Of course we always think there is a certain laboured 
hypocrisy in the tributes which great men have to pay to 
rivals defunct or resigned. But they know it is merely a 
decent custom, conventional and sensible, because sanc- 
tioned by society. So it seemed foolish to let out * to the 
general ' that you appeared to be so stung by malice and 
jealousy that you could not bring yourself to utter the 
common tribute. Of course, our Great Man declares that 
this is calumnious; but why have the look of such a 
thing ? 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

1884. 

In the Gordon transaction, which opened with consider- 
able kclat as a romantic adventure, a strange change came 
about as it developed. As the thing did not answer 
politically, and bring strength to the party, and in- 
deed went wrong altogether, and entre nous^ was really a 
miscalculation and blunder, it was noted that our Great 
Man grew bitter and nasty on the subject. As things 
worsened, this aigre tone increased. The cue now seemed 
to be it was all Gordon's own fault. Thus, when it was urged 
that the hapless creature was gradually being surrounded^ 
and would to a certainty perish unless some care were taken, 
our Great Man was indignant at the word 

* Surrounded !' he exclaimed. * Gordon is not " sur- 
rounded." He is only " hemmed in — that is to say, there 
are bodies of hostile troops in the neighbourhood forming more 
or less of a chain around it,^^ ' 

This * more or less of a chain ' is very piquant. Indeed, 
an occasion verging on a crisis always seems to call out 
these refining powers. And I could fancy when one luck- 
less wretch escaped hanging the other day by the jambing 
of the trap, how our friend would have dwelt on his * having 
more or less of a rope ' round his neck. The same nicety 
of argument when some trifling news arrived of the garrison 
of Sinkat — I think — being * cut off,' or, as some said, * cut 
to pieces,' made him intervene and gravely rebuke the con- 
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fusion of ideas. * Cut off,' he insisted, was quite a different 
operation from being *cut to pieces.' Of course, vulgar 
people believed that in these places there was merely an 
interval of time between the two operations, and those * cut 
off ' were sure to be * cut to pieces ;' but one should speak by 
the card. The followers cheered, and it was felt that words 
had abolished facts for the moment. 

There was another instance in which, when a victim was 
in a very critical way, our Great Man made the same happy 
distinction. This was the case of Shaw, the missionary, who 
had let himself be arrested by the French, and brought no 
end of annoyance on our Great Man. Poor Shaw had been 
seized by the half-mad French Admiral Pierre, dragged on 
board a man-of-war, and accused of poisoning French 
soldiers. He was shut up in a cabin, and guarded. Every- 
one was indignant It was curious that only one person 
was found to defend the French, and this was our Great 
Man ! He pleaded \^I do not doubt that Mr. Shaw has free 
access to his friends, and plenty of means for providing for 
his defence.' And oddly enough, another evening this *free 
communication ' was thus described by the same eloquent 
person : * No communication was allowed by the French 
Admiral with Mr. Shaw by any person outside, as far as our 
information goes ; and no communication has been received 
to our knowledge from Mr. Shaw by any person in this 
country since the date of his arrest.' 

So thus, when he had power and responsibility, our philan- 
thropist, by a strange law, was to show no sympathy for 
sufferings that did not affect his position. That seems to 
be the measurable limits of his humanity. 

Thus, when his attention was drawn to the dreadful * Jew 
baiting ' that went on in Russia, one Mr. Myers, who had 
communication with him on the subject, was permitted to 
interpret his thoughts. These were only * cruelties resulting 
from fanatical ignorance ; whereas the Bulgarian horrors 
arose out of * Government by Massacre ' — ^a distinction that 
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makes no difference to a victim. 'Interference in this 
case would lead to no good, but would arouse national 
feeling/ We may add, too, this would annoy his Russian 
friends. 

But, returning to Gordon. We know his poor, foolish, 
chivalrous story — now almost forgotten. He found his way 
to Khartoum. There was a belief in the magic of his name 
and influence. * He was appointed Governor-General of the 
Soudan,' says the Fail Mall Gazette, from whose stirring 
* Too Late,' we shall borrow much of what follows, * in order 
to execute a policy which was no longer one of mere 
evacuation, but included the restoration of the country t6 
the different petty Sultans, and the formation of a confedera- 
tion of these Sultans. ' 

At home, our Great Man, at this time feeling confident as 
to the working of the * spell,' declared : 

* The direct action and direct functions in which General 
Gordon was immediately connected with this Government 
are, I think, pretty much absorbed in the greater duties of 
the large mission which he has undertaken under the imme- 
diate authority of the Egyptian Government, with the full 
moral and political responsibility of the British Govern- 
ment' 

The commission of the Egyptian Government thus 
referred to, is explained by the Khedive himself : 

* Whatever he does will be well done, whatever arrange- 
ments he will make are accepted in advance, whatever com- 
bination he may decide upon will be binding for us ; and in 
thus placing unlimited trust in the Pasha's judgment I have 
only made one condition, that he should provide for the safety 
of the Europeans and the Egyptian civilian element. He is 
now the supreme master, and my best wishes accompany 
him on a mission of such gravity and importance, for my 
heart aches at the thought of the thousands of loyal adherents 
whom a false step may doom to destruction? 

Thus this Eastern had a true and serious view of the 
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issues at stake, and it was reasonable to think that the im- 
passioned advocate of Bulgarians, Italian prisoners, and 
^our own flesh andhlood^ generally, would not be insensible 
to their interests. 

The two Europeans thus arriving in this far-off town, it 
could hardly be expected would be able to awe the savage 
tribes either by a speech, or by looking at them severely, as 
the Chinese exhibit hideously painted faces in a battle, with 
the view of frightening the enemy. 

But our Great Man at home thought this was really to be 
done by speechings and promises. And it is amusing to 
find that in this delusion he became quite angry that any- 
one, a questioner, or an Ashmead Bartlett, should dare to 
interfere with his protege. That would be interfering with him. 
* The House will see how vast was the trust placed in the 
hands of this remarkable person. We cannot exaggerate the 
importance we attach to it. We were resolved to do 
nothing which should interfere with this great pacific scheme, 
the only scheme which promised a satisfactory solution of 
the Soudanese difficulty, by at once extricating the garrisons 
and reconstituting the country upon its old basis and its 
local privileges. // was our duty^ whatever we might feel as 
to the particular portion of the garrisons, to beware of inter- 
fering with Gordon's plans generally^ and, before we adopted 
any scheme that should bear that aspect, to ask whether in 
his judgment there would or would not be such an inter- 
ference.' 

* Beware of interfering with the plans of this remarkable 
person,^ The remarkable person, sensibly enough, had 
resolved to work by concilating the natives, appointing 
Zebehr, the slave-monger, governor, going himself to see the 
Mahdi, and talk him over, and thus secure a passage to the 
sea for the hapless Egyptians, whose fate was really 
hovering in the balance. In his plans the Anglo-Egyptians 
warmly concurred ; Sir E. Baring urged again and again the 
necessity of adopting their views ; but our Government at 
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home vetoed them, naively admitting that they dared not 
affront public opinion. The visit to the Mahdi was also 
forbidden. It is true Sir E, Baring did not venture to use 
that awkward word, but he telegraphed to him : * I hope you 
will give me a positive assurance that you will on no account 
put yourself voluntarily in the power of the Mahdi. The 
question is not a personal one. There would, in my 
opinion, be the strongest political objections to your risking 
a visit to the Mahdi.' 

And here we have the first symptoms of our Great Man's 
dislike and disgust; for his great sagacity had already 
helped him to see that failure was at hand ; that he was 
to be disappointed ; that he himself was not likely to be 
politically resaied from the English Khartoum. 

So he began to throw the blame on the exile, to make him 
accountable in good time for his misfortunes ! He seemed 
to say if he had really wished to go to the Mahdi, there was 
no one to prevent him. But then how delightful to have a 
lesson incidentally in refinement. Nothing could be more 
beautiful than the way the hairs are divided here. Thus, 
when Gordon wrote that he had submissively * fulfilled your 
orders,' and given up his plan : 

* No, my dear friends,' says our great Escobarian, * it is 
not so. Don't lay it on us in that way. We did not 
negative General Gordon's visit to the Mahdi. Sir E. 
Baring wrote a strongly dissttasive telegram to Gordon, and 
also telegraphed home to the Government, stating, " I hope 
you will arm me with authority to put a negative on his visit 
to the Mahdi." Is that the same thing as an absolute 
negative? It is totally different An absolute negative 
would set aside entirely the judgment of General Gordon, 
but this dissuasive telegram was one stating that we saw 
great objections, but such was our disposition to respect in 
everything the judgment of General Gordon that we 
acquiesced in that message, which was calculated to give 
him the opportunity of stating his own view of the case, as 
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we declined to send the prohibition which the right hon. 
gentleman said we did send.' 

That is, everything was left to his discretion, so it was 
his own fault if things turned out so badly. As to Zebehr, 
Gordon said despairingly, when they refused to let him 
have him, * That settles the question for me. I cannot 
suggest any other.' The poor enthusiast then suggested 
desperately that 200 — only 200 English soldiers should be 
sent to Wddy Haifa, for prestige sake. No notice was 
taken of that Then urged that some soldiers should be 
sent to Berber. The reply was a cold, * they were not pre- 
pared ' to do so ; * were unable to authorise any advance of 
British troops.' It is well known that any touching of 
Berber was odious to the Government, as they were fearful 
that it would oblige them to remain in the country. But 
this foolish being would take everything au shrieux — held 
it was vital that the women and children should be saved at 
any price ; nor could he see that this vulgar question was to 
be regulated by Home Politics. 

Our Grand Premier now declared publicly that he did not 
believe that 'there is any modification at all requisite in 
General Gordon's instructions. I apprehend his instructions 
would cover whatever powers of administration he might 
find it expedient to assume in the Soudan, as they do cover, 
in fact, at the moment, his administration and his proceedings 
at Khartoum. Her Majesty's Government are very sensible 
of their obligations with respect to General Gordon, and 
they have no disposition unreasonably to stint them? 

As the prospects became darker, so the Ministerial annoy- 
ance increased. The troublesome creature! As he 
was being gradually surrounded, he proposed, as a 
last chance of saving those entrusted to him, to retreat 
to the Congo, sending down as many as he could to 
Berber. 

In what looks like disgust, he was told that the * Govern- 
ment desire to leave full discretion to General Gordon to 

18 
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remain at Khartoum, if he thinks it necessary, or to retire 
by the southern or any other route which may be found 
available.' 

But it was too late then. The telegram that Teached the 
Government from Khartoum before the telegraph was finally 
severed was on April i6 : 

* As far as I can understand, the situation is this : you 
state your intention of not sending any relief up here or to 
Berber, and you refuse me Zebehr. I consider myself free 
to act according to circumstances. I shall hold on here as 
long as I can, and if I can suppress the rebellion I shall do 
so. If I cannot, 1 shall retire to the Equator, and leave 
you the indelible disgrace of abandoning the garrisons 
of Senaar, Kassala^ Berber^ and Dongola^ with the cer- 
tainty that you will eventually be forced to smash up the 
Mahdi under great difficulties if you would retain peace in 
Egypt: 

This seemed petulance or spite to so great and good a 
man ; yet, jam moriturus I this prophecy has been curiously 
fulfilled. It was now only a^ question of time to the 
end. 

In the telegram previous, what bitter words : 

* Nor will I ever be taken alive. It would be the climax 
of meanness, after I had borrowed money from the people 
here, and called on them to sell their grain at a low price, 
etc., to go and abandon them without using every effort to 
relieve them, whether those efforts are diplomatically correct 
or not ; and I feel sure, whatever you may feel diplomaticalfyy 
I have your support — and that of every man professing him- 
self a gentleman.' 

Who were these words intended for — * whether those 
efforts are diplomatically correct or not^ ? It looks as if they 
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were to the address of our Great One — to the cold New 
Politics, always 'diplomatically correct' when he is con- 
cerned. Above all, while settling the distinction between 
* a dissuasive telegram ' and an order, one could laugh over 
these things, only it is such a piece of tragedy. 

* You say your feeling is to abandon Soudan ; so be it ; 
but before you do that you must take down Egyptian popu- 
lation, and this the Arabs do not see. According to all 
accounts, 5,000 were massacred at Berber. All is for the 
best. 

'P.S. You ask me, "State cause and intention in staying 
at Khartoum, knowing Government means to abandon 
Soudan," and in answer I say, I stay at Khartoum because 
Arabs have shut us up^ and will not let us outJ 

Now surrounded, he was obliged to fight in self-defence 
— that is to say, to attack in order to defend. This 
seems to have been disapproved of, Mr. Gladstone protest- 
ing: 

'According to the right hon. gentleman, he received from 
us the power to make peace or war as he pleased. He 
received nothing of the kind. His mission was absolutely 
a pacific one, and it was nothing else, so far as we were 
concerned.' 

Our Great Man feeling that his agent had hopelessly 
failed, the fault therefore was his. Even the Mahdi was in 
the right 

* I think,' said Lord Hartington, ' the position of the 
Mahdi and the position of Osman Digna in regard to us 
are totally different The Mahdi is not threatening any 
position which the British Government has undertaken to 
defend. The Mahdi is not, as far as we are aware, actually 
engaged in obstructing the measures which General Gordon 
has been directed to take for the evacuation of the 
Soudan.' 

18—2 
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In their ardour to lay the fault on the agent, they departed 
from the truth. 

*It is probable,' wrote Lord Hartington, *that General 
Gordon, before retiring from Khartoum, might desire to 
establish some settled form of Government. That, in the 
opinion of her Majesty's Government, would be exceeding his 
instructions,^ 

* Exceeding his instructions!' says the author of *Too 
Late.' * Why, one part of his instructions was as follows : 
" After completing the evacuation, you will take the necessary 
steps for establishing an organized Government in the 
different provinces of the Soudan." ' 

On April 25, the saponaceous Granville sent the follow- 
ing heartless message, full of disgust at the unsuccessful 
hero, now grown a sort of nuisance to the Govern- 
ment : 

* Gordon should be at once informed, in cypher, by several 
messengers at some distance between each, through Dongola 
as well as Berber, or in such other way as may on the spot 
be deemed most prompt and certain, that he should keep 
us informed, to the best of his ability, not only as to im- 
mediate, but as to every prospective danger at Khartoum ; 
that to be prepared for any such danger he advise us as to 
the force necessary to secure his removal, its amount, 
character, route for access to Khartoum, and time of 
operation; that we do not propose to supply him with 
Turkish or other force for the purpose of undertaking 
military expeditions, such being beyond the scope of the 
commission he holds, and at variance with the pacific policy 
which was the purpose of his mission to the Soudan ; that 
if with this knowledge he continues at Khartoum, he should 
state to us the cause and intention with which he so con- 
tinues. Add expressions both of respect and gratitude for 
his gallant and self-sacrificing conduct, and for the good he 
has achieved.' 
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We can hear their natural anger at Downing Street. 
* We must get the fellow away somehow ! Wrong-headed 
being !' 

Taking him as a * New Politician/ I confess our Great 
One's attitude in this episode is intelligible. Here was an 
inexpensive, ready mode. Gordon was held to have a 
charm with savage tribes. He was expected, like Mr. Bum- 
ble in the story, to control them with * his eye ' and his 
walking-stick. He was to try, at least Should he fail, he 
was to pay with his person. And I can hear our orator 
uttering a touching, noble tribute to his memory, and 
moving for a grant to his family. This was the fitting, 
regular course. But here he, shut up, surrounded, clamour- 
ing for help — hcj that was to help ! And then an expedition 
to rescue him — he that was to rescue 1 Hence the sickening 
and disgust which he could not conceal 

It was not until he wrote his last letter that the dull 
Gordon found out what those who employed him had 
meant He did not accept it in a placid temper, and showed 
plainly on whose head he laid his doom : 

'Khartoum, 26/ii/'84. 

* Poor Gladstone Government, how they must love me ! 
I will accept nothing whatever firom Gladstone's Govern- 
ment I will not even let them pay my expenses, I will get 
the King to pay them, I will never put foot in England 
again, but will {D, V,, if I get out, which is not at all sure) 
go to Brussels, and so on to Congo, 

*C. G. Gordon.' 

What a contrast between the genuine man of words 
and the man of acts ! By this time, completely * hemmed 
in,' the wretched garrisons were waiting the hour of 
slaughter to sound. Our pro-Bulgarian, out of power, was 
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vehemently frantic that others should do something. Now, 
in power himself, and thousands of these creatures waiting 
the knife, his only mode of rescue seems to be words t 
All through this spring and summer the words of warning 
and appeal never ceased ; but our Great Man had not ears 
to hear. He still calmly declared that * the fall of Berber,* 
as he airily called it, would make nothing approaching to 
an essential change in the position of security of General 
Gordon. * We have no reason to believe* he said, on April 
24, * that there is any risk at Khartoum of any such catas- 
trophe as unfortunately happened at Berber^ A pleasant 
circumlocution! But nothing would rouse him. He was 
heard pleading for the Mahdi, and the opponents of 
Gordon. Sir M. Hicks Beach had said that the * Mahdi 
must be put down sooner or later; and, as I under- 
stand him — and I do not think he will deny it — he has said 
that the sooner it was put down the easier it would be to do 
so. In other words, the right hon. gentleman advises us to 
carry the line of conquest by British and Christian arms 
among the Mahommedan people struggling for their liberty 
in the Soudan, , . , It would be a war of conquest against 
a people struggling to be free. Yes, these are people 
struggling to be free, and they are struggling rightly to be 
free: 

Rightly struggling to be free ! And we have fought 
five pitched battles and slain over 10,000 of these 
patriots ! 

Now all this illustrates curiously one of the principles 
of the New Politics, and also its serious inconveniences. 
This principle is to lay hold of any argument that is service- 
able at the moment, so that you can, as Johnson said, 
* down ' your Tory enemy on the spot He is not ready 
with a retort, and it will serve for the time. Thus, when 
everyone was crying vehemently, *Will you not rescue 
Gordon, smash this Madhi ?* our Great Man bethought him 
of his old principles of subject Bulgarians, Montenegrins, 
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* Hands off/ etc., and the rest, and exclaimed indignantly, 

* What, slaughter the honest natives of the Soudan ? No, 
indeed T Well, that irony of Providence, or rather, the 
danger of his losing his power, forced him into sending 
armies to slaughter these people, and he was naturally 
annoyed in being pressed with his own utterances. And at 
last, on one occasion, being asked by Mr. Storey whether 
some children and women had been found among those 
slain by the British, * The War Department,' he said, * I 
find, is still in the same position as it was when my noble 
friend answered a question of this character, and referring 
to this matter, a short time ago, and has no information on 
this subject. I must add that if the hon. member's infor- 
mation be true, it would not appear to me clear, however 
deplorable that information would decidedly be, that it was 
a circumstance on which such important conclusions could 
be arrived at' (Hear, hear.) 

An answer worth studying, and as curiously showing that 
proper insensibility in matters of humanity where anything 
touching Gladstonism is connected. There is pleaded (i) 
ignorance ; or, (2) nebulousness : it is * a question of this 
character, and referring to this matter, a short time ago ; 
(3) even if it were true, it would not be ground for altering 
a hostile policy, with which, therefore, a slaughter of women 
and children was consistent Indignant, the questioner 
asked ; * Are we to understand that the Government intend 
to continue the slaughter of the wives and children of the 
Soudanese — (Oh, oh ! and cheers) — of people struggling to 
be free ?' (Opposition laughter.) 

Stung by this, our Great Man seized the opportunity to 
crush the slanderer for ever. * As the question appears to 
refer to words I have used, permit me to say that I have 
never used that expression excepting with respect to the Egyptian 
yoke upon the Soudan^ which was condemned by General 
Gordon, and which we have never at any period sought to 
restore.' 
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Here again we have the New Politics. After refining, a 
plain denial. But see how awkward, for on turning to the 
original passage, we find that it was his objection then to 
attacking them with English forces for the rescue of Gordon. 
He was asked to slaughter men who * were rightly struggling 
to be free.' This objection, which held with the same force 
when he did choose to attack, holds now. But this was all 
merely the fruit of the New Politics, which changes accord- 
ing to the expediency of the moment They were men 
rightly struggling to be free when it did not suit him to 
slaughter them : they ceased to be so when it did suit him. 
O Washington ! and all that is pure among* patriots ! 

But now — the occasion calling for it — the grandest display 
of hair-splitting, etc, was made in connection with the 
amazing questions put by inquisitive Tories and such folk, 
always bothering about * Gordon's rescue.' Thus, when 
Mr. Chaplin asked * If they were taking any steps whatever 
to send that help to General Gordon for which I understand 
he has applied. I understand he has made an appeal to the 
millionnaires of England and the United States for assist- 
ance.' 

Mr. Gladstone — The hon. gentleman must understand 
that the communication from General Gordon to which he 
refers is a communication of which he has the same know- 
ledge as we have. It is not a communication made to or 
through us. I understand it in a sense totally different 
from that of the hon. gentleman. General Gordon's testi- 
mony is express as to the present security of Khartoum, 
and the plan of General Gordon is one of many plans, 
and has nothing whatever to do with his security in 
Khartoum. 

* Has nothing to do with his security in Khartoum P 

Here the anger of his listeners broke out in murmurs, on 
which he rebuked them angrily. * Gentlemen who interrupt 
in that way upon a question of fact may have opinions of 
their own which they can state,' etc 
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Later on, Chaplin again pressed to know whether the 
House was to understand that the position of General 
Gordon at Khartoum was one of security, and that General 
Gordon had no need or desire for assistance. 

Mr. Gladstone — I am not aware that there was any 
ambiguity in the words that I used just now, and likewise 
on a former occasion. The position of General Gordon is, 
so far as we know, one of security ; and in point of fact it 
was in a recent telegram that he even used the expression of 
his being as safe in Khartoum for a couple of months as in 
Cairo. The question of sending help and assistance to 
General Gordon will relate to some totally different state of 
things. 

Note, too, the degage manner in which incidentally the 
news of a fresh massacre was introduced by the Under- 
Secretary : 

Lord E. Fitzmaurice — It appears that a portion of the 
garrison and some of the civilian population of Shendy left 
there with a view to escaping. There their steamer ran 
aground, and I regret to say that they were surrounded and 
massacred, (Opposition murmurs.) 

Sir H. Wolff asked whether the Prime Minister 
still adhered to his statement, made the other day, that 
General Gordon was under no inability to leave Khar- 
toum. 

Mr. Gladstone — I have had, since that statement, no 
information bearing on ity or in any manner tending to shake 
it, I should perhaps add to what I stated in answer to the 
right hon. gentleman opposite, that what we have heard 
with regard to Berber and Shendy of course indicates an 
increase in the difficulty of communication along that par- 
ticular route. 

The business tone of this last touch was characteristic. 
It is evident that all he saw was that the disastrous news 
might help to fortify this special pleading, and he used it ac- 
cordingly. 
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In one of Gordon's messages there was a pathetic, 
well-nigh despairing passage, where he pleaded for his 
people. * If the loyal way in which the troops and towns- 
people have held to me under these circumstances of great 
difficulty were known, and the way in which my lot is in- 
volved in theirs, I am sure the appeal would be considered 
to be fully justified. I should be mean, indeed, if I neg- 
lected any step for their safety.' 

Could there be any mistake as to the meaning 
of this simple appeal ? and it was asked how the Premier 
could reconcile it with his foolish iterations that Gordon 
felt himself in perfect safety. But listen to our Mr. 
Gladstone : 

. *The question of the hon. gentleman rather involves 
matter of argument than of fact, but I again say that I 
interpret — and I know that I am justified in interpreting — 
the plea of General Gordon to have reference to the interest 
which the loyal population of Khartoum have in the general 
question of the Soudan — (Ministerial cheers) — and it is in 
contemplation of very much more than the mere security, 
especially the present security, of Khartoum, that General 
Gordon has sent this message. (Hear, hear.) He may be 
contemplating I knouf not what for the ultimate security of 
Khartoum, but of that I cannot speak. His appeal for 
assistance has no reference whatever to any danger now 
overhanging Khartoum.' 

It was political^ you see. Gordon was probably thinking 
of him. Fancy the solicitude of the trembling population 
for the general interest of the Soudan ! It must be said that 
it is a singularly laborious task, following up the self-con- 
tradictions of these 'remarkable persons' — one seems to 
grow out of the other in an endless series. Egypt would 
take a volume to itself, and we have only space for stray 
salient passages. 

Well, Gordon having been slain, the object of the expedi- 
tion was at an end, save for chastisement ; and our Great 
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Man was now sending on his legions to vindicate British 
honour and glory, for he has announced that we have no 
business at all in the country, and are to retire. As Mr. 
Goschen said : 

* The Prime Minister said, " We are not prepared to say 
that there is no obligation upon us to use, according to cir- 
cumstances, reasonable efforts if we go there (to Khartoum) 
to leave behind us an orderly Government." This statement 
contained a double negative and three hypotheses — three 
" ifs " and two " noes." It was far too shadowy to be used 
as an argument in favour of advancing to Khartoum. 
Though anxious to support a vigorous policy, he held that 
the Government had not placed before the House sufficient 
reasons for smashing the power of the Mahdi at Khartoum, 
especially if nothing but a military retreat was to follow that 
policy.' 

No more effective illustrations of the disastrous 'irony of 
Providence,' as the Spectator has it, in dealing with our 
Great Man, could be shown, than the sending of his * too 
late * expedition, and its propitious arrival at * the nick ' of 
malapropos. I confess at this moment one might tremble 
for our hero. He was surely at the end of his tether. But 
no ! he was not to be disposed of; he was * prepared to show,' 
in black and white, that it was in time, or ought to be, 
could not have been sooner, etc. 

He had declared : * We believed that it was in the power 
of Genoral Gordon to remove himself, and those associated 
with him, from Khartoum by going to the south. It is very 
easy to say now. Why did you not at an earlier period make 
preparations for going up the Nile? The ansi^ver is very 
simple. The examination of that question was a problem 
of the utmost difficulty. For us ordinary mortals difficulties 
did exist, and we were carefully engaged in obtaining in- 
formation from the best authorities — naval, military, and 
scientific — upon the question of the Nile route and Suakin 
route.' 
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Mr. Gibson, however, disposed of his pleading in tren- 
chant style : 

*The cutting off of communication between General 
Gordon and the outer world lasted for months after April, 
and during those months the only explanation for the deadly 
torpor and fatal apathy of the Government was this, that 
they were not able to make up their minds.' 

Mr. Gladstone — Not at all 

Mr. Gibson — The Prime Minister said plainly that the 
examination of the route from Suakin and by the Nile 
occupied months. These months must have preceded the 
month of August, when the money vote was taken, and 
therefore the last explanation for doing nothing during the 
time that I have mentioned is that the Government had not 
made up their minds. • . . At no time after the 13th of 
March was it possible for Gordon to have effected his 
escape . . . and in all those twelve anxious months during 
which Gordon was at Khartoum, the Government are unable 
to point to one single thing which they have done to support 
him. Literally, until Gordon died, or until his fate had 
reached its most supreme point, they hardly appear to have 
stirred at all. 

It was in these sad days of expectancy, when the hapless 
Gordon's fate was known to be in the balance, that a strange 
rumour went round, that the jocund Premier had been 
seen Mast night at the Criterion laughing heartily at "The 
Candidate." *Mr. Gladstone,' said the St, Jame^s 
Gazette^ * is not sitting with dust on his forehead, nor is he 
as one distraught, with the ghost of Gordon before his eyes 
and the shrieks of the women and children of Khartoum 
ringing in his ears. Not at alL Last evening, for instance, , 
he thought it a good time to visit the Criterion Theatre ; 
where, there is every reason to suppose, he was greatly 
enjoying the broad fun of " The Candidate " about the time 
that telegrams were arriving in London to tell that Gordon 
had been murdered. We hope nobody will make foolish 
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references to another great ruler who fiddled when his 
country was in some distress.' 

This seemed foolish, because likely to give currency to 
the idea of genius being unfeeling, and no good defence 
could really be made of so awkward a matter.* 

With what curious * patness ' does a passage in 
Richard II. apply to the treatment of our un-Gladstonian 
hero — who h^idi failed. 

' One day too late, I fear, my noble lord, 
Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth. 
Oh ! call back yesterday, bid time return, 
And thou shalt have twelve thousand fighting men ! 
To-day, to-day, unhappy day too late, 
Overthrows thy joys, friends, fortune, and thy state.* 

Perhaps the most' signal illustration of what has been 
always found, that the self-seeking talker has * friends but 
no friend' was lately given, when the companion of his 
travels, the poet whom he had taken with him * en tour ' in 
one of the Currie vessels — the poet whom he ennobled a 

* One of the stupid people, however, who ' write to draw attention 
to the calumny,' did so on this occasion, and received back in answer : — 
* He thinks it best to take no notice of such reflections as those to 
which you call his attention.* * It was undoubtedly the best thing for 
Mr. Gladstone to take no notice of such reflections. But it must be 
obvious to anyone who knows the Premier's habits that there must be, 
as is vulgarly said, * something up * when Mr. Gladstone adopts this 
judicious but unaccustomed mode of defence. A vague legend has got 
about that Mr. Gladstone entirely declines to regard this present post- 
haste and rummage in the land as anything out of the way. There is 
no expedition to Suakin, or anywhere else ; it is only a * relief of 
battalions,* the same sort of thing, say, as when the Guards go from 
Windsor to the Wellington Barracks, or from the Wellington Barracks 
to Windsor. This is the Mr. Gladstone that we know ; but the Mr. 
Gladstone who thinks it best to take no notice is a new and remarkable 
Mr. Glaiistane. What is really most pleasing about this little incident 
is that Mr. Gladstone has here unconsciously summarised the entire 
foreign and much of the home policy of his Government. Lord 
Granville thought it best to take no notice of Prince Bismarck's letters.. 
Lord Derby thought it best to take no notice of the wishes of the 
Australians. Mr. Chamberlain thought it best to take no notice of the 
demands of Mr. Jarvis and some other persons that they should not be 
libelled under the cover of the privilege of Parliament.* 
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year or two ago — turns round on his friend in lines which 
the * if scarcely renders less offensive — 

* You — you — if you have faird to understand — 
The fleet of England is her all in ail- 
On you will come the curse of all the land, 

If that Old England fall, 
Which Nelson left so great — 

' This isle, the mightiest naval power on earth, 
This one small isle, the lord of every sea — 
Poor England, what would all these votes be worth, 

And what avail thine ancient fame of ** Free,** 

Wert thou a fallen State ? 

* You — you — who had the ordering of her Fleet, 
If you have only compass'd her disgrace, 
When all men starve, the wild mob s million feet 

Will kick you from your place — 
But then — too late, too late.' 
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And now this last act of the Egyptian tragedy, blood, 
slaughter, bombardment, Arab lives and British lives,* 
money, millions in profusion, is all for what? For the 
good of the European States financially, who have signed 
this convention with us. France, Russia, Germany, Italy, 
who have been standing by and looking on, are now 
to come and share the fruits of our work on equal 
terms. 

But this was not to be done without the inevitable 
Mcane. Some time ago, apprehensive that Government 
would let themselves be juggled, it was pressed on them 
that they must make some stipulations that this sharing 
in the finances should not lead to other interference 
in other matters, which it must do without express treaty ; 
some generality was uttered in reply, that seemed to convey 
that due care would be taken. 

Meanwhile the matter was hurried on and signed. Then 
our pro-French Minister became passionately eager that it 
should be adopted by the House of Commons. As in 
preceding instances, the matter was harmless, because was 
there not always the House to adopt or reject ? A week 

* Between Tuly, 1882, and March, 1884, we lost in Egypt 320 men 
killed, 871 who died from other causes than wounds in battle (1,191 
lives in all) ; 915 wounded, and 4,405 invalided home from other causes 
than wounds ; making a grand total of 6,511. At a low estimate, the 
losses in the present campaign would bring this total up to 9iOOO, or 
about 5 per cent, of the paper strength of the entire army. 
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before the 27 th March, when the debate on the Convention 
began, when Mr. Childers said that the Government were 
not prepared to reject the suggestion of a joint and several 
guarantee of the Powers, * provided that it did not involve 
international interference in the affairs of Egypt,' he was 
assumed to have referred to distinct securities obtained in 
the course of the negotiations and to explicit pledges 
extracted from the European Governments to that effect 
But when the time approached, and days were demanded 
for discussion, our Premier threw off the mask and 
declared that it was a vital matter — the country was 
engaged. And some one having warmly cheered, he called 
out, excitedly : * Take care of your cheer 1 Mind whither you 
are hurrying. Should you put me out on this, you, who 
think, hope to succeed, will find yourself more embarrassed 
still with this deadly legacy.' Mr. Gorst said it seemed 
to him that the Government were completely driving 
the House of Commons into a corner, and that was not 
the first time it had happened. He thought that in doing 
so they showed most distinctly the contempt with which 
they regarded the House of Commons. 

Sir W. Harcourt answered that as a matter of fact the 
Government had been driven into a corner. 

A curious confession to make; and there are found 
the usual contradictions. At the Conference last year 
Lord Granville said that there was 'hardly any ques- 
tion, political or administrative, which might not be con- 
sidered as indirectly connected with finance,' and the 
French proposal of a joint guarantee was withdrawn. Yet, 
after the renewal of negotiations and the concoction of a 
new scheme, Mr. Childers finds the courage to affirm that 
the Government *did not think it necessary to introduce 
into the declaration or the Convention any reference to a 
claim which had not been put forward,' and * for which,* 
he ingenuously adds, * we did not conceive that any occa- 
sion had been given.' 
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* If, as Mr. Childers now puts it, no occasion has been 
given for a claim to international interference by the 
admission of an international guarantee, on what grounds 
was it that he told the plenipotentiaries of the Powers 
assembled in Conference on the 24th of July last that Her 
Majesty's Government " could not expect or ask Parliament'' 
to sanction any such guarantee? There is no acknow- 
ledgment directly or by implication, in the whole course of 
the negotiations, as set forth by the diplomatic corre- 
spondence published by the Government in view of the 
debate which will begin to-night, that any of the Powers are 
prepared to assent to the French Government. M. Ferry, 
so far from agreeing that by the adoption of the Anglo- 
French guarantee of 1855 as a model for the new loan it 
is, in substance, " provided that it does not involve inter- 
national interference in the affairs of Egypt," is quite certain 
to insist that no such provision is tenable on merely 
inferential grounds. In point of fact, the Convention is 
justified in France as putting the whole question of the 
position of Egypt once more and finally on an international 
basis. A few months ago Her Majesty's Ministers embodied 
in the Protocols of the Conference the statement that they 
"could on no account consent" to arrangements which 
would give the European Powers ^*a mastery over the 
Government and the affairs of Egypt." But if the scheme 
proposed in the Convention be adopted, it is not improbable 
that we shall see Mr. Gladstone contending, with all his 
energy and ingenuity, that the rights of Europe in Egypt 
cannot be ignored, and that, though we are to continue 
to bear the burden and heat of the day in the defence of 
the Khedive's dominions against internal and external 
dangers, etc' Then as to the money part * The nominally 
equal distribution of responsibilities, under the proposed 
guarantee, is almost an insult to the intelligence of Parlia- 
ment. It is the credit of England that is to float the loan. 
It is the army of England that is to keep order in Egypt, to 

19 
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secure regularity of payment for the foreign creditors. 
If disaster comes upon Egypt, it is not France or Germany, 
or Austria or Russia, but England alone that will suffer.' 
Thus the Times of March 25th, 1885. 

After reading this, is it too much to declare that this 
eminent person is found invariably as the ingenious advocate 
and excuser of those opposed to his country ? 

' We are at the end of our tether,' exclaimed the Dicta- 
tor, * and you have no course but to approve this Egyptian 
Convention.' All the Powers were to guarantee the loan. 
All the wise knew, and none better than our Great Man, 
that this power of the purse would give control, to the 
Powers. But some one, looking back to the year 1855, 
discovered, as a matter of course, that he had then 
with cogent and unanswerable reasoning made this very 
objection to the guaranteeing a loan to the Turks. Taxed 
with this awkward inconsistency, he put it aside; he had 
been quoted inaccurately! * The foundation,' he said, * of 
his objection fhen^ was not of that political kind, but simply 
a question of solvency — a belief that the Turks would be 
unable to fulfil the conditions of that guarantee.' How 
strange is this sudden and most convenient blindness ! We 
turn to the speech and read : * The worst of a guarantee 
is that if Turkey does not pay we shall have to pay for her. 
I had almost said that that is the best of it. The worst of 
this guarantee is that all the guaranteeing Powers acquire a 
political hold upon Turkey,^ He went on : * I am filled with 
alarm at this arrangement, and I trust that, as it is the first, 
so it will be the last of the sort to which the House will 
under any circumstances give its consent' {The TimeSy 
April 17). 

It is not difficult to forecast the mischief that is to come 
out of these reckless, purposeless adventures. Egypt will 
assuredly fall to France, now the most active and intriguing 
of her * controllers,' and she will be favoured by Germany. 
What was this Gladstonian waste of blood and money for ? 
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The long truckling to Russia will as assuredly end either 
in our having to occupy Affghanistan — a return to the 
hated Beaconsfield policy, only under more onerous condi- 
tions, or in having the Russian at Herat. 

In all these complicated transactions and tracasserieSy we 
see how homogeneous are the various principles of the New 
Politics. Nothing can be more consistent. All their arts 
are used to the one end — to carry out the will of our Dicta- 
tor. In these later days it will be noted how imperious and 
even arrogant he has grown. A laugh, even an interruption, 
and he turns on the disturber with rage and venom. 
Questions particularly offend him when he is engaged in 
arranging some delicate negotiation which he feels will be 
objected to by persons of patriotic spirit. When too much 
pressed, he utters threats and menaces, as in the instance of 
the Egyptian Convention, when he made the extraordinary 
declaration that if too many signs of dissent were given 
he would put them down by altering the rules of the 
House : 

* I must say with some regret that the manner in which 
answers from the Government upon points of delicacy and 
importance are now almost habitually received with jeers 
and shouts — (Ministerial cheers) — in a portion of the House 
— that manner does of itself constitute a serious additional 
difficulty in the answering of questions, and may compel the 
Government to adopt more restrictive rules — (Ministerial 
cheers) — than they have hitherto, in their desire to accom- 
modate the House, been willing to act upon.' 

With an odd inconsistency he had no objection to the 
approving shouts of his followers, when they took the shape 
of * Ministerial cheers.' 

Before proceeding to the latest signal instances of 
national humiliation at the hands of our Great Genius, it 
may be asked, has any country suffered so much from the 
hands of one of its servants as this ? To think of the Boer 
surrender brings a blush to the cheek, and like all such 

19 — 2 
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degradation, it has been profitless, and only encouraged 
further insolence. That is ancient history now. But it 
is rare that a country should be treated as this has been, 
befooled and haughtily rebuked by three such important 
states as France, Germany, and Russia. These disagree- 
able incidents are connected with the Egyptian Convention, 
the German Colonies, and the Affghan Frontier. It is clear, 
too, that we entirely owe this treatment and degradation 
to our Great Man. 

A fresh humiliation has been the treatment of this 
country — of this Government, rather — by Germany, in refer- 
ence to the African colonies. It will be difficult to forget 
the mortification and annoyance with which the series of 
* White Books,' issued by Prince Bismarck, were read. First 
came that concerning Angra Pequena, when a pitiless ex- 
hibition was given of alternate defiance and hurried * backing 
down ' on the part of the English Foreign Secretary. The 
receipt in the Affghan business was adopted, showing a con- 
sistent harmony in the New Politics. 

This may be styled the * Hands off^ device, first pursued 
in the well-known case of Austria, and followed by allowing 
the * requisition ' to * lapse,' Mr. Gladstone's phrase — *drop,' 
as we might call it — though practically * withdrawn.' 

The Angra Pequena business, which burst upon the as- 
tonished public in October, 1884, was an almost ludicrous 
instance of the fashion in which the doctrine of the New 
Politics leads to certain grief and confusion. After deal- 
ing out words copiously to do as counters for facts, the 
Ministers find themselves in a bog, and rush back to facts, 
which only increases the confusion. 

The adroit Bismarck first asked carelessly, did our juris- 
diction extend to territory outside our own in South Africa ? 
The unsuspicious Granville, perhaps suspecting a wish to 
entrap him into responsibility, his bHe noir^ said, * No, cer- 
tainly not' On which the German promptly seized on 
some large tracts to make a colony of ! 
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Provoking and stupid of him, not to take the word 
flourishings, as they were meant, and as Gladstonians expect 
Confronted with facts, Lord Granville now hastily declared 
that the English had really a title to all the country 
round, in case they wished to annex it. He really could 
not consent The answer was placing the occupying 
Germans under Bismarck's protection. On this, our spirited 
Minister yields with affected cordiality. He is quite pleased. 
But must really make one stipulation : there must be no 
penal colonies. A piteous appeal — let us have the appear- 
ance of making our own terms. But no I This is coldly 
refused On which our dignified Secretary humbly com- 
mends all English subjects who may go there to the care 
of the usurping Germans, and asks protection for them ! 
All which is published with gusto in the White Book. This 
foolish belief in the magic of words may be our affliction j 
and this sort of * put off' might have done well for Parlia- 
ment j but it is childish to expect that foreigners will believe 
in, or accept them. 

But this was not alL Presently appears another * White 
Book,' with another painful story. The New Guinea 
* White Book ' offered some extraordinary revelations as to 
the disastrous effect of Gladstonism on colonial annexa- 
tions. 

Sir Edward Malet described a conversation which he had 
with Prince Bismarck on the present political estrangement 
between Germany and England * Prince Bismarck said that 
at every point at which Germany had endeavoured to found 
a colony England had closed in, making new acquisitions, 
so as to restrict Germany's power of expansion. He then 
read to Sir Edward Malet a very remarkable despatch 
which he had addressed to Count Miinster on the 5th of 
May.' 

It pointed out that in the commencement of German 
colonial enterprise England might render signal service to 
Germany, and said that for such service Germany would use 
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her best endeavours in England's behalf in questions affect- 
ing her interests nearer home. It then proceeded to in- 
struct Count Miinster to say, if it could not be effected, the 
result would be that Germany would seek from France the 
assistance which she had failed to obtain from England, and 
would draw closer to her on the same lines on which she now 
endeavoured to meet England. Prince Bismarck went on to 
say that, not being satisfied with the result, and attributing 
it in part to the Ambassador not having stated the points 
with precision, he sent his son, Count Herbert Bismarck, to 
England, in the hope that he might succeed where Count 
Miinster had failed ; but that he, unfortunately, had only 
succeeded in obtaining those general friendly assurances of good-- 
will which were of little value in the face of subsequent occur- 
rences, 

* On being pressed to state what his wishes were on the 
subject. Prince Bismarck replied that the understanding 
which he had arrived at with France in consequence of his 
failure to come to one with us put it out of his power to 
take up the question now, as he had expounded it to us in 
May/ 

In a conversation with Mr. Meade, the Prince plainly de* 
clared that in consequence of this treatment he had with- 
drawn his support in Egypt, and rather sharply replied that 
that sort of question should be treated on general grounds 
of policy. ^ Up to two years ago he had done everything 
he could to facilitate English policy in Egypt and elsewhere, 
but for some time past he has been treated in a different 
manner by England, whose actions do not accord with her 
professions.' Comment, according to the hackneyed phrase, 
is needless. These things speak for themselves, and show 
that the Cabinet of Geniuses are simple Blunderers, and 
unfit to manage the foreign policy of the country. 

We pass now to Bussia. As is well known, the 
late Lord Beaconsfield was convinced of the encroaching 
designs of Russia, and had taken due precautions, which 
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were all undone, as we have seen, by the succeeding Govern- 
ment, as tainted with the Tory heresy. Such things were 
laughed at as the apprehensions of an old woman. But, 
"passing all that has intervened, we know that an agreement 
was made to settle the Affghan Frontier on the spot, and 
with due preparation a small British force and a Commission 
were despatched to meet the Russians and settle the 
business. No notice was taken of this step. To this hour 
the English have been left waiting under various flimsy 
pretexts. 

This in itself was insulting enough. But our Government 
is patient, very patient, where Russia is concerned. The 
next thing learned was that a Russian force had advanced 
and seized on some of the points that were actually to be 
subject of discussion. This, however, was felt to be too 
much, and going too far. The worm will at last turn. A 
firm — ^well — remonstrance was made. Still, that was doing 
a good deal. 

It was felt that spirit had been shown — the demand had 
been made firmly, but not haughtily, as in some such 
language as this : * You must withdraw your forces in to the 
points they occupied when the Frontier Commission was 
agreed upon. Whether these disputed places are in Affghan 
territory or not we will regard as matter of discussion. But 
you must retire from the debated or debatable positions ; if 
you do not ' 

Possibly the Russians, willing to help the friendly per- 
son who was working for them, furnished him with some- 
thing favourable with which he could stop the mouths of 
the impatient English in the House of Commons. They 
agreed to advance no further. On Friday, in March last, 
he was enabled to announce to an anxious nation, who 
were in sore trouble about the crisis, that all was well ; that 
an * agreement ' had been arrived at between the two Govern- 
ments, not to the effect that the Russians had retired from 
what they had no right to seize on, while the discussion was 
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going on, but agreed to seize on nothing mort for the present ! 
It was as though, in a dispute about a piece of ground, and the 
right of shooting, it had been agreed that the matter should be 
referred to a neighbour to arbitrate. Suddenly one of the 
parties hears that his co-disputant is actually shooting 
the game over the portion of the ground nearest himself. 
On remonstrance, he agrees to keep to shoot over that 
portion only of the 'debated and debatable' strait, and 
engages not to enter on the rest ! But, alas ! (possibly his 
Russian friends were displeased at this faint show of vigour, 
and refused to accept the explanation, or perhaps incurable 
habit had made him give too favourable a gloss) even his 
little undignified bit of relief was to become uncertain. In 
answer to the irrepressible Ashmead, a day or two later, our 
Great Man announces that *I spoke on the strength of 
communications from St Petersburg, and the latest of these 
was a telegram from the British Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, dated the 5th of March. On Saturday, in order to 
obviate any possible misapprehension — that having been a 
telegram from the British Ambassador — Earl Granville sent 
to Sir Edward Thornton a telegram, and desired the British 
Ambassador to ascertain whether M. de Giers agrees that 
the assurances referred to constitute an agreement to the 
effect stated by me. To that telegram I have no doubt we 
shall shortly have an answer, but in the meantime I will not 
go farther than I have done in giving the date. Then the hon. 
member asks me whether the agreement — though the word 
* agreement ' is a little fallacious — arrangement we may call 
it — [no wonder there arose loud Opposition laughter] — 
whether that arrangement includes the positions occupied 
by the Affghan forces, and, if so, whether it has received the 
adhesion of the Ameer. The expression I used was, that 
inasmuch as we cannot command the movements of the 
Affghan forces in the same manner as the Emperor of 
Russia can command his, further advances would not have 
our sanction. The arrangements did in our intention include 
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the position occupied by the Affghan force ; but it was not 
possible to obtain the adhesion of the Ameer, on account of 
the time it would take^ and it was desirable that such an 
arrangement should operate as soon as possible, while it 
would require a considerable time to communicate with the 
Ameer for the purpose of obtaining his adhesion. What we 
did was to urge upon the Affghan forces not to make further 
advances, and that was the reason why we did not think fit 
to keep an arrangement of that kind in abeyance until we 
could communicate with the Ameer.' 

Mr. Bourke — Are we to understand that until the 
Government has received an answer from St. Petersburg 
this agreement has not been assented to by the Russian 
Government ? 

Mr. Gladstone — What I stated was that the arrange- 
ment had been assented to on both sides, but there was a 
fear that the terms ^further advances * might be open to some 
ambiguity^ and in order to ascertain if there is an identity of 
view upon all the points I have mentioned. 

This extraordinary declaration seems really piling up 
ambiguities, and the art of shuffling and muddling could 
scarcely be carried further. By this adroit treatment, it 
seems to be thrown on the Ameer, who, it is insinuated, is 
the one man likely to steal a march on the guileless 
Russians. And then the whole abounded in subsidiary and 
incidental ambiguities, each betraying the light and special 
touch of the Master. As when he was asked the natural 
question that he was disposing of what did not belong to 
him — viz., the Ameer's property, by the agreement — he 
said : 

* I had better remind the House that on Friday I stated 
** that it had been agreed between Russia and England that 
no further advances should be sanctioned on either side." 
** The expression used — inasmuch as we cannot, of course, 
command the movements of Affghan forces in the same 
manner in which Russia can command the movements of 
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Russian forces — the expression used was that further move- 
ment would not have our sandion,^^ ' 

But the word * sanction/ it was noted, appeared in none 
of the reports of Mr. Gladstone's statement of Friday last, 
neither does it occur in the passage telegraphed to M. de 
Giers by Lord Granville.* *It has been agreed between 

* Some extraordinary discrepancies of this kind are recorded in 
connection with this eminent person, so it would almost seem that 
when casuistry fails the course is to impugn the report itself. Thus in 
the case of one of his speeches on Gordon this incident occurred, and 
the Pall Mall Gazette thus investigated the matter : 

* Almost immediately afterwards * — that is, after the telegram thank- 
ing the Government for their support — 'General Gordon thought tit to 
change his mind, and found his policy upon the mission of Zebehr 
Pasha. This was undoubtedly a great and sudden change of opinion 
on the part of General Gordon.' 

These words, we are requested to state, were never used by Mr. 
Gladstone, but what he did say we are not informed. These words 
occur in all the published reports of Mr. Gladstone's speech. We 
quote the passage from the Times, and the variations from other 
papers : 

'Almost immediately afterwards General Gordon thought it necessary 
to centre his policy, and found his policy upon the mission of Zebehr 
Pasha. With regard to that mission, that was undoubtedly a great and 
sudden change of opinion on the part of General Gordon.* 

The Daily News, — * About the 8th of April last. General Gordon 
expressed his warm thanks for the support he had received. Im- 
mediately afterwards General Gordon thought it necessary to found his 
policy upon the mission of Zebehr Pasha. That was undoubtedly a 
great and sudden change of opinion.' 

The Standard. — * About the 8th of April — I do not remember the 
precise date — General Gordon in a telegram expressed his warm thanks 
for the support he had received .... immediately afterwards General 
Gordon thought it necessary to found his policy on the mission of 
Zebehr Pasha. That seemed undoubtedly a great and sudden change 
of opinion on the part of General Gordon.' 

The Daily Telegraph. — * On a certain date he expressed his warmest 
thanks for that support. It happened immediately afterwards that 
General Gordon thought it necessary to centre and to found his policy 
on the mission of Zebehr Pasha. That was undoubtedly a great and 
somewhat sudden change on his part.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — * Now, the right hon. gentleman will recollect 
General Gordon exprefssed his warm thanks. Immediately afterwards 
General Gordon thought it necessary to found his policy upon the 
mission of Zebehr Pasha. That was undoubtedly a great and some- 
what sudden change of opinion.' 

The Morning Advertiser. — * Immediately afterwards General Gordon 
thought it necessary to found his policy on the mission of Zebehr Pasha. 
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Russia and England that no further advance should be 
made^ — that is what Mr. Gladstone said, according to all 
the reporters. So thus joyfully was he able to come down> 
and announce to the relief of all that, ' as respects the 
second of these questions, the advance of the forces, // has^ 
been agreed between Russia and England that no further 
advances are to be made on either side. (Cheers.) The 
subject of ascertaining the frontier by inquiry and correspon- 
dence, is at present under treatment by diplomatic com- 
munication, and that it has not yet reached such a stage as 
to treat that matter as one which is exhausted. It would 
therefore be premature on my part at the present moment 
to pronounce any opinion as to a matter the solution of 
which may or may not be promoted as the differences are 
ascertained,^ 

Good news indeed ! but the leader of the other party, 
suspecting a pi^ge, or knowing his right honorable friend, 
asked more about this 'agreement' Was it a permanent 
one, or merely a temporary one, to hold good only while 
the boundary question is being discussed ? 

. Mr. Gladstone — But the agreement of which I spoke 
is not in the nature of a formal instrument, but an agree- 
ment contained in diplomatic correspondence. It is an 
agreement without any specific limit of time, and will 
doubtless hold good so long as there is any occasion for it. 
(Opposition laughter.) 

Mr. Chaplin then asked our Premier the date on which 
the agreement was arrived at, and Forster also wished to ask 
his friend whether the agreement must be considered as a 
new agreement. * I don't ask for the exact date, or whether 
it is one which was supposed to be enforced for some time 
past.' 

Mr. Gladstone — I am not quite certain what is the 
agreement that has been supposed to be enforced for some 

That seemed Undoubtedly a great and sudden change of opinion on the 
part of General Gordon.' 
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time past Of course, the new agreement is quite distinct 
from what is known as the Clarendon-Granville agreement, 
which embraces a much larger range. I think that this 
should be called properly a new agreement^ as it has grown up 
out of recent correspondence, and has reference to the 
existing state of facts. / am afraid I was not quite dear in 
my answer just now. No doubt it has reference to present 
negotiations, and it provides as well as it can against a dis- 
turbance of those negotiations, and it leaves a fair and open 
iield for them. 

Lord Granville, it should be noted, spoke of the * agree- 
ment, which was only an arrangement,' as an * understanding,^ 
Could the fetish of words, and the foolishness of the pro- 
fessors of words, go farther ? 

Well, a day or two intervened, and the actual gracious 
engagement of the Russians was produced. They would 
not advance from the ground they had seized on, but now 
subject to an * unless' 

* The Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs states that the 
Russian troops will not advance from the positions now 
occupied by them, provided that the Affghan forces do not 
advance or attack^ or unless in case of some extraordinary 
reason' (Opposition laughter.) Sir, we accept this com- 
munication as made in good faith, and, of course, as 
applicable to both sides — to both parties. 

Mr. Gibson then asked whether this provisional arrange- 
ment will at all interfere with the work of the Boundary 
Commission, and when the Commissioners will resume 
their work ? 

Mr. Gladstone — I thought I had also drawn a distinction 
in my former answer between the question of a military 
advance, which, however serious in itself, has no bearing 
whatever upon the matter of right at issue between the two 
parties — none whatever — and which has been dealt with by 
us entirely apart from it^ and a claim of rights. I do not 
conceive that the arrangement which has been made can 
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have any effect but that of facilitating the course of inquiry 
with regard to the precise position of those inquiries. 

Mr. Stanhope asked as to a communication addressed 
to Russia, pressing for the withdrawal of the Russian troops, 
from the position they then occupied beyond Sarakhs, 
whether any answer had been received to that communica- 
tion ; and, if not, whether it had been withdrawn. 

Mr. Gladstone — My hon. friend is quite correct in the 
reference which he makes — the Russians declined to with- 
draw their troops. They founded their answer upon the 
belief which they entertained that the territory was theirs. 
We, of course, addressed the requisition to them in the beliej 
that it was Affghan territory, but, as Russia made a serious 
claim to be the rightful possessor of it, we could do nothing 
in the matter consistently — I think either with prudence or 
with any possible regard to the interests of peace — except 
prosecute measures for bringing about a proper investigation. 
I won't say that we withdrew the requisition, but substan- 
tially it came to the same thing. The application that was 
made has lapsed under the circumstances of the case. 

Mr. Stanhope — I understand that this communication 
was to the effect that before her Majesty's Government 
would resume the negotiations the Russians should with- 
draw their troops. We are now told that the Russian troops 
have not been withdrawn, but that her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have resumed negotiations. 

Mr. Gladstone — That is a matter which I will not trust 
my memory to answer without further reference (!) 

Sir S. Northcote — Substantially, as I understand, we 
made a demand. Have we withdrawn that demand ? 

Mr. Gladstone — We made the demand, unquestionably^ 
and we did so in the belief that the Russian troops were 
on Affghan territory. We found that that was part of the 
very matter in contest^ and which had to be decided. That 
being so, while there was no formal withdrawal of the 
demand, there was substantially an absolute withdrawal. 
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Could any Russian attorney plead better for his client ? 
And above all note, as illustrative of the * New Politics 
Gladstonian/ and its receipt for decking what is not with the 
ornaments of trut|i, the finessing about this phrase * lapsedl 
It conveys the idea that circumstances or facts had inter- 
posed and done the work — efflux of time — loss of oppor- 
tunity — a hundred such things cause a matter to * lapse ' — 
like * mobled queen ' it is * good.' But no one uses it to 
express * withdrawn ' — the act of a living person. To a nice 
and conscientious mind these things go by another and 
uglier name.* 

Every line here is worthy of study, as a commentary on 
the value of politics by verbosity, (See note,\ There was, 
or ought to be, between such nice, kindly people an * agree- 
ment, arrangement, understanding,' that a piece of territory, 
* debated or debatable ' and indefinable, was to be respected 
— that is, provided it was not violated by the Affghans, * or 
in case of some other extraordinary reason.^ This reads like 
an agreement in a burlesque, and is exactly as the old Latin 
excuse for drinking, which enumerates certain plausible 
ones and then adds * or any other reason.' 

Note particularly the passage about addressing to them a 
claim or * requisition ' to leave Affghan territory, and on 
their saying * No ; it's ours^ their obsequious friend : * To be 
sure it is, as you claim it ' — * We can do nothing consistent 
with prudence or her interest except prosecute an investiga- 
tion,' etc. So Acres ferociously to Sir Lucius : * But had you 

called me coward ' *Well, sir?' — *Well, I should 

consider you ' * Well, sir ?' — * A very ill-bred person.' 

* I would suggest, to the ingenious clever Scotchmen who are 
issuing those pleasant series of * Gladstone Almanacks,* * Gladstone 
Gleanings,* * Egyptian Red Books,' etc., and other 'vulgarities,* as 
the Great Man styles them, to prepare a Gladstone Dictionary for the 
use of all faithful casuists, who desire to leave open a back-door of 
retreat for every statement. Thus it might run : 

Repudiate, ... A? strongly disapprove. 

Withdraw, . . . to lapse^ etc., etc. 

Agreement, . . . understanding or arrangement^ etc., etc. 
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The Russians now demanded that the thing should be dis- 
cussed in London — no doubt to have the advantage of 
the well-wisher and friends — careless about Lumsden, who 
had made his long journey to no purpose. Asked in the 
House what way the thing was to be settled, our Great Man 
said : * I am not able to answer this question at the moment. 
But I ought to say^ injustice to the Russian Goverfiment^ that 
I do not think the time has come when we could fairly call 
it a matter of complaint that we have not yet received an 
answer to the important communication which was made to 
the Russian Government on the i6th.' 

* In justice to the Russian Government !' Indignant or 
wondering at this obsequiousness, members pressed to 
know the meaning of his trifling. Was it not agreed that 
the boundary was to be settled on the spot ? 

Sir H. Wolff gave notice that he would ask whether the 
right hon: gentleman would shortly make a statement ex- 
plaining the relations between this country and Russia. 

Mr. Gladstone — I have not the least reason to suppose 
that // would be advantageous to the public service to make any 
such statement at any time whatsoever. 

What ! Are we under a dictator ? — * Any such state- 
ment/ or *at any time whatsoever.' 

Well, weeks passed by, until it came to nearly the 
middle of April, while our Russophilist Premier was waiting 
some kindly answer from his friends. They had just put 
him off with some impudent delusive answer, when word 
came of a Russian attack, of number of poor Affghans 
slaughtered, of a sudden ! Truly, for a man loathing * blood- 
guiltihess,' there never was one so unfortunate. Blood, fire 
and sword seem to attend on every step of his ; stocks tumb- 
ling in a panic, people ruined, a crash the like of which 
has not been known since 1870. Now for the fifth time 
compelled to meet Parliament and explain away disaster, he 
soothed himself by the *calm dignity,* the * pathos,' and the 
'evident feeling,' all belonging to the 'word ' department of 
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the New Politics, with which he did in office. These 
elements were expected to help to set the matter straight. 
On dwelling on what he called *the very grave occurrence,* 
it must be said he did what he could to make the indiscre- 
tion of his friends as light as possible. * The House must 
not be surprised when I say, speaking with measured words, 
in circumstances of great gravity, that to us, on the 
statements I have recited, this attack bears an appearance of 
unprovoked aggression.' An appearance — that was it ! 
And we must be 'measured,' or use measurable words. 
* Endeavour also to arrive at a just conclusion on the facts,* 
Most foolish English, unacquainted with Novikoffs, etc., 
had already arrived at a conclusion *on the facts.' How- 
ever, he was going to take action, and making an effort, had 
often made up his mind to — well — * to ask for explanations 
from the Russian Government,^ His Russian friends were 
not angry with him, for he was glad to say *they had 
expressed an earnest hope that this unhappy incident 
would not interrupt the negotiations,^ At which his hearers 
laughed loudly. 

All which indeed is no food for laughter, but is piteous 
and though there is a right retribution in the grand professor 
of words being beguiled or * bamboozled ' in his own coin, 
still, * Ego vapulor,' and we * pay the piper.' 

In another all this would be sheer imbecility or incapacity, 
but here it seems his inclination and his duty are contend- 
ing. This noble people, who have the true succession in the 
Greek Church, cannot be so much in the wrong. And so 
a neighbour comes into a comer of my garden which is not 
fenced off, says it is his, refuses to go out, offers to refer it 
to another neighbour, and every night is adding a fresh bit 
to his encroachment, and at last falls on my servant, who is 
remonstrating, treats him cruelly — bloody nose, bruises, kicks 
— and on his complaint to me I say I will * ask explanations 
from him T 

One could imagine the feelings of our Premier as 
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this trick was played him by his allies. He, * a friendly,' to 
be treated so ! He might plead as Peachem did to Lockit : 
'Business is at an end if we once act dishonestly.' So 
in this strait one must admire the gallant style in which 
he desperately did all he could to serve those who had 
treated him so scurvily, and the spectacle that succeeded 
of this struggling for weeks to shield and attenuate the acts 
of the coarse and rude and ever-brutal Russian, fighting 
the battle inch by inch with his own country, offers some- 
thing really heroic. Subterfuges, concealments, denials, his 
whole armoury of ingenious shifts, were brought into play. 

Take, for instance, the manner in which he met the impor- 
tunate English who were impatient at their treatment by the 
Russians. Pressed and heckled on April 1 2th, his first parry 
was that * inquiry ' was necessary, and * we hope for a full and 
complete elucidation of the facts.' There was General Koma- 
roff's report : * I have only to say that it has at once been 
referred to Sir Peter Lumsden ; it differs in substance and 
effect from the accounts of our own officers.' But the 
Opposition, thinking Sir Peter a good way off, and knowing 
that KomarofT was a long way off from his Government, 
asked as to the length of time these * inquiries ' were to take. 
To them thus ingeniously our Great Man : * As to time of 
communication, I could not give an exact reply. One thing I 
may say, that the communication of Ms important event at 
Pul-i-Khisti was abnormally accidentally delayed through the 
breaking of the telegraph wire this side of Meshed, and 
affords no test as to ordinary time for a message to and 
from Sir Peter Lumsden. As to the second part of the 
question, I should say we anticipate further communications 
from the Russian Government, because I do not think there 
has yet been time for us to receive a reply in full to 
the material points of the representations made to them by 
her Majesty's Government' 

This is in his best manner. But the foolish Tory was 
not put off. Could not some sort of notion of the time 

20 
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when an answer would arrive be given ? Note how clever 
was the line of defence now taken. We had only our 
officers' story of the transaction; in justice it should be 
checked by our Russian friends' ; so — 

* If it were a mere question of a reply as to a fact undis- 
puted, possibly we might give the time when a reply might 
be expected ; but, as I have said, we have reports from the 
Russian source, and we have the reports of British officers, 
and in some respects these reports are at variance in 
substance and general effect, and it would be rash to attempt 
to fix a date when these differences would be cleared up* 

Now a story got into the papers that the Russians had 
advanced further, and seized on Penjdeh. Had our 
Government heard of this? *No,' said our Great Man; 
' we have not received intelligence to the effect, but a rumour 
has reached us.' 

Note the distinction, no * intelligence,' but *a rumour,' 
that is, some story from some inauthentic source. But later 
another member awkwardly pressed, Whence did this rumour 
come? 

Lord E. Fitzmaurice repeated that the Prime Minister 
said * no intelligence, but rumours had been received.' (Cries 
of * Where from ?*) 

Mr. Gladstone — I stated we had heard a rumour, and 
if that was not satisfactory, I said we would answer on notice. 
It is perfectly within the competency and discretion of 
Ministers on matters of grave importance to ask that notice 
should be given, and too often the rule is disregarded 
(Laughter.) 

Capital ! The ingenuity of all this will be seen when it is 
known that this * rumour ' came from the Government agent, 
Sir P. Lumsden, which had to be admitted ! But it was 
carefully concealed till next day> when the following clever 
bafflings took place. Sir Stafford asked again had the 
Russians advanced. 

* I have nothing,' said our friend, * to communicate to the 
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House to-day of a very important character, for nothing 
further has reached the Government in the course of the 
day with respect to past events— a very important chapter of 
the whole matter that is before us. A telegram has been 
received from St Petersburg to-day not bearing upon past 
events upon which communications are proceeding. I may 
say that no information has been received from Sir P. Lumsden 
of the report previously mentioned by him concerning the 
advance of Russians. The evidence before us to-day — 
though the question arises only incidentally — certainly 
amounts to a renewal of assurance that no such advance 
will take place, according to the intentions and orders of the 
Russian Government,^ 

How cleverly he anticipated excuses for his good friends ! 
Thus ' no such advance will take place ' he can answer for 
it, with their consent It will be against his friends' wishes 
and orders. The advance had, of course, taken place. 

Mr. Chaplin then asked if the House was to understand 
from what the Prime Minister had said that the rumour of 
the Russian advance reached the Government from Sir P. 
Lumsdea 

Mr. Gladstone — Yes; it was mentioned by Sir P. 
Lumsden as a rumour, but without any attestation or confir- 
mation of his own. 

Beautiful and nice sense of truth and accuracy. One 
does not know which most to admire — the excellent pupil 
in casuistry, or the master. 

Then came another question as to these poor Russians. 
Had the Russians received notice of the agreement between 
the English and Russian Governments before they attacked 
the .Affghans ? 

Note his reply. * The state of the case is this. What 
appeared to be a very important statement was received from 
Sir P. Lumsden respecting a conversation between Captain 
Yate and the Chief of the Russian Staff. The statement 
was immediately referred to St. Petersburg, but we have not 

20 — 2 
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yet received the answer, which no doubt the Russian Govern- 
ment will seek from their own officers, to that statement ; 
nor do I know that the time has yet elapsed in which there 
was any reasonable hope of obtaining that reply. When 
we obtain that reply, if we deem it of a character to convey 
a clear knowledge to the House, we will no doubt commu- 
nicate it' 

Well done ! that * no doubt ' is your grand qualification. 

Mr. Macfarlane wished to know, owing to its bearing 
upon the bona fides of the Russian Government, whether the 
Russian Government had stated on what date the arrange- 
ment made between her Majesty's Government and the 
Russian Government was forwarded to the Russian officers 
on the frontier. 

Mr. Gladstone — No, sir ; nor have I the least idea that 
they would state anything on the subject until they had received 
a report from their own officers as to the grave allegation 
made against them. 

Ten days go by. People begin to think Herat will be in 
danger. News had come that a mysterious Provisional 
Government had been established at Penjdeh. Komaroff 
still moving oa Said Mr. Gladstone : * My reply is that 
the matters which are named in both questions have received 
the careful attention of her Majesty's Government,^ (Laughter. ) 
And I think no one could plead more touchingly for the 
difficulties of reply in the case of his Russian friends. 
They must be given time. * I think it may be of use to the 
House if I venture to warn hon. gentlemen, not with refer- 
ence to this or that particular communication, that there is 
a very great uncertainty indeed as to the time it now requires 
either from London or St Petersburg to communicate with 
the officers on the spot. Partly we are uncertain because we 
do not know precisely the state of the telegraphic communi- 
cation from St. Petersburg, it being by no means established 
to our mind that there is a proper telegraph from St Peters- 
burg as far as Merv. Likewise it appears that the incle- 
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mency of the weather in that country has introduced a great 
deal of uncertainty ; and from a recent despatch of Sir E. 
Thornton, dated the nth of this month, I have apprehension 
that we must be content to put up with some further delay 
before we can receive a reply either from St. Petersburg to 
the questions we have asked with reference to General 
Komaroff, or from Sir Peter Lumsden as to the important 
messages sent to him, and which will in due time no doubt 
bring full answer from him.' 

*I have apprehension' is good. Then, pressed as to a 
Government being established at Penjdeh : 

' There is a somewhat detailed statement in such evening 
newspapers as I have seen purporting to be from General 
Komaroff. With regard to the particulars of that statement 
we are not informed, but we have a telegram from Sir E. 
Thornton, received this afternoon, which states in few words 
that a provisional administration has been established in 
Penjdeh.' 

Some one then asked whether this administration was the 
Russian one. 

Mr. Gladstone — He does not mention. His expression 
is * is established,' but I cannot doubt that it is established 
under Russian auspices. (A laugh.) I perceive that a de-. 
tailed communication in the newspaper appears to be founded 
on the necessity for making some administration there after 
the disappearance of the Affghans from that and the neigh- 
bouring district. 

So his Russian friends were really obliged to do it to pre- 
vent disorder. 

' With regard to the inquiry whether it is true that her 
Majesty's Government has undertaken to cede Penjdeh to 
the Government of Russia, the state of the case is this — 
that not only is that statement without authority^ but like* 
wise I can assure the House that no assurances have either 
been given or received on the part of either Government on 
the subject of particular points. There has been a friendly 
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conversation between Lord Granville and M. de Staal, with 
one or two other competent persons present.' 

As he was greatly pressed on this matter of the annexa- 
tion of Penjdeh, which has taken place, he grew nettled. 
He said, rather evasively : 

^ I have not been present* (Cries of 'Oh, oh,' came from 
all sides.) *Do I understand hon. members to say that it is 
my duty to know everything that passed in these conversa- 
tions ?' 

Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett — Certainly about Penjdeh. 

Mr. Gladstone — I was going to say, if the law of manners 
would have permitted the withholding of the interruption^ in 
answer to the right hon. gentleman, that I have no reason 
to believe that any suggestion or demand has up to the 
present time been made, and as I said, no assurance has 
been given or received by cither Government on particular 
points. 

It will be seen that he really asked a question, and re- 
ceived a reply. Yet he says ingeniously, that he * was going 
to say,' and had been * interrupted.' 

This great longing, however, to establish satisfactorily 
that there was difficulty of communicating with his friends 
anywhere was apparent The more the telegraphs were 
broken or interrupted the better — nay, even where they did 
exist, he contrived a new and ingenious distinction to dis- 
parage them, viz., a ^proper* and improper telegraphic 
communication. Now asked had he * inquired' as to the 
point to which the telegraph extended, he replied : 

* No, sir ; we have not made inquiries as to the state of 
the Russian communications, nor would it be very easy for 
them to give an exact reply, because / believe the telegraph 
line to Merv is in the course of construction, and they might 
not know how far it extends. It will be observed that this 
very telegram seems to have taken nine or ten days for its 
transmission to St. Petersburg, and my impression is that no 
communication has at present passed between the Russian 
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Government and General Komaroflf in less time than that, 
and of course twice that time would be required for reply.' 

Mr. a. Bartlett then asked whether he was aware that 
the Russian telegraph line is now finished as far as Saraks, 
within a hundred miles of General KomarofF's headquarters. 

Mr. Gladstone — I should have to thank the • hon. 
member for giving me a great deal of information I really 
do not possess, if I believed he was accurately informed on 
the points to which he has referred. But I do not believe 
he is accurately informed on the points to which he has 
referred. 

Yet Bartlett's information was perfectly accurate. All 
these speculations and distinctions might be made into a 
pretty essay on telegraphic communications, interrupted and 
otherwise. 

Well, the reader now sees that these ingenious pleas, put- 
offs, etc., are having their effect, for now nearly three weeks 
had been happily got over since the battle of March 30. 
And this is another grand principle of the New Politics, 
viz., 'Strive to make Ancient History of any awkward 
question' — that is, let a long interval elapse and the 
political fish becomes stale. The battle was now an * old 
story,' *a regrettable incident,' * it couldn't be helped now.' 

Well, next. Sir Stafford, rather humbly speaking for his 
English countrymen, said *he thought it would be convenient 
to the House that a question should be asked whether we 
are able to get any further information or not, so that we 
may know where we stand. Is the Government yet in pos- 
session of a full account or a sufficiently full account of the 
proceedings of the 30th of March and the days following ? 
A considerable time has elapsed, and we should be glad to 
know whether they are now, and if not, when they expect 
to be, in possession of a, full account' 

The reply was that a telegram had just arrived from 
Lumsden, and was at that moment being actually deciphered. 
This telegram offered, of course, subject for ingenious 
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speculations — it mtg^f contain the full account, and it might 
not. But if it did, we must not prejudice our Russian 
friends by accepting it hastily, as it probably was hostile to 
them. Here are his words : * It may contain that full 
account. I cannot say whether it does or not, but of 
course the right hon. gentleman is aware that it will be 
necessary to have it compared with the accounts which may 
be received elsewhere before we should be in a condition 
to give any definite or conclusive judgment to the House 
upon it.* 

However, he spoke cheerfully of what he called *an 
independent telegram ' from Lumsden, which * cleared up 
an important point' What will it be thought this was? 
That his Russian friend, the General, hitherto supposed to 
have been in ignorance of an agreement with the English, 
was perfectly aware of it. How jauntily and without the 
least feeling of being offended does our friend carry it off : 
^ We have, however, an independent telegram from Sir P. 
Lumsden which clears up an important point. The House 
will remember that there was naturally a considerable 
sensation produced by a statement of mine referring 
to the engagement of the 30th of March.* Having 
explained the incident, he says : * Consequently, on the 
28th of March the Russian officers were in possession 
of the orders given by the Russian Government in 
conformity with the arrangement of March 17. The 
question of their acting upon these orders is a question 
for future consideration, and therefore the point of the 
communication of these orders is so far disposed of.' 

Let us all rejoice at this, which in truth made matters 
more ugly stilL Still the days travelled on. The thing 
was being spun out It was the 19th of April. Nothing 
known, and nothing done. But we were told that there 
was *a cheerful tone' abroad, because it was believed that 
a surrender was being arranged — that the Russians were 
to keep Penjdeh, and the * regrettable incident' passed 
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over. Things, however, did not go smoothly; these 
unkind, bearish folks would do nothing to smooth the 
retreat of the patron who was doing so much for them. 
On the 20th our Great Man made a further most ingenious 
display on behalf of his friends. The Lumsden telegram, 
which was being deciphered during the last sitting and 
which he had faithfully promised to give to the House, was 
found to be damaging. This foolish agent, who was on or 
close to the spot, had described the outrage too faithfully. 
But how to suppress it ? Listen : 

* On Friday I stated that if it should be found to con- 
tain anything of a very important character, interesting to 
the House, which could properly be communicated, I 
would take the first moment to make it known to the 
House. But that was stated under the belief that the 
telegram was in answer to inquiries and instructions de- 
spatched to him from this country on the 10th of April, 
But it was not that answer, and for that answer it will 
be necessary to wait before I can make any complete 
statement to the House. I do not mean that it was an 
unimportant telegram. It was a telegram tending to con- 
firm his previous statements, and certainly it was in 
apparent conflict with the telegram which had been forwarded 
to us by the Russian Governmeut as the statement of General 
Komaroff.' 

Indignantly one of the Tories said : 

' All Europe has been in possession for some days of the 
Russian version of the transactions at Penjdeh. (Opposi- 
tion cheers.) I wish to ask, if that be so, how much longer 
he thinks it expedient to withhold from the country Sir 
Peter Lumsden's version ? (Renewed Opposition cheers.) 

Mr. Gladstone — The question of the noble lord con- 
tains an argument which might have been entirely spared, 
because it is founded on an erroneous supposition. We are 
not in possession of any complete version, or what we con-- 
sider a complete version. (Ironical Opposition laughter.) 
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Well, I suppose we are entitled to form an opinioa 
(Ministerial cheers.) Hon. gentlemen opposite who laugh, 
appear to think it is not the duty of the executive Government 
to form an opinion, I repeat that we are not in possession 
of a complete version of the essential circumstances leading 
io^ or connected withy that engagement. 

One is inclined to join in this honest indignation against 
* the Counsel for Russia,' when he can condescend to this 
quibble, that an ironical scoff at the distinction between 
*a complete version,' and *what we consider a complete 
version,' meant that they were not to form an opinion. 

The meaning of all this, as it was well stated at the time, 
was that a sort of cross-examination was to be made of 
Lumsden, so as to extort as much that was favourable as 
was possible. 

Another indignant member asked whether her Majesty's 
Government believed in the version of Sir Peter Lumsden 
or in the version of General Komaroff : 

Mr. Gladstone— The hon. gentleman has not taken the 
trouble to quote with accuracy what I stated, and I must 
point out to him that, whatever he may think to the con- 
trary, great accuracy is necessary on these matters. (Minis- 
terial cheers.) On the day when I mentioned the purport 
of the allegations we had received from our own agents, I 
stated that of course we gave credence to what proceeded 
from them. But we must remember that we are not«de- 
pendent entirely on British agents, but that British agents 
are dependent partly on Affghan officers. / have nothing 
to say against them^ but the case is not precisely the same 
with regard to accuracy upon these proceedings. 

* I have nothing to say against the Affghans,' save to in- 
sinuate that their account is not to be relied upon ! Finally, 
pressed too much, he took up a truculent tone. * I wish to 
say to the hon. gentleman, that I will not be driven into 
any premature statement with regard to them.* Poor old 
England ! 
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It will be seen that already, so far back as the 12th April, 
there had come * accounts from our own officers/ contra- 
dicting this Russian one, but that would not serve ; now the 
deciphered Lumsden telegram had come to the same effect; 
and that would not do either ! 

On the following day, however, the long Lumsden tele- 
gram arrived, which was found to contradict categorically 
every statement of the Russians. To the astonishment of 
all, our Great Man was now bellicose, moved for a credit of 
eleven millions, and spoke of grave issues involved, etc. 
He seemed to convey that now that we had the true story 
of Russian bad behaviour, they must give satisfaction. The 
Russian in those friendly chats had grown more exacting, 
and refused to make any poni (for for our Great Man, 
and had became more cynically insolent in his claims and 
demands. 

In the same speech, too, it was announced jauntily that 
the smashing of the Mahdi was all given up, and the Soudan 
business abandoned. Could incapacity and uncertainty go 
further ? And yet, a few weeks ago the * prestige ' of the 
English arms was to be restored by going to Khartoum ! 
And with this sort of grand flourish, tendering dry re- 
mainder biscuits to the House, the volte face is announced. 

To the vulgar war now seemed imminent The annoying 
Komaroff was setting talk altogether at defiance — the great 
Weg he did not care for. Our hero had done all that 
writing and talking and telegraphing could do. But he 
would make one more last effort. Hence the grand speech 
at the end of April, which threw his following into con- 
vulsions of delight. Such glowing periods— indistinct, of 
course, but still conveying the idea that if the talk really 
failed, like Mr. Winkle, he will * announce that he was 
going to begin.' So beautiful were these periods, that no 
thought was to be taken of the millions demanded, not for 
war, but for preparations. 

This financial arrangement cancels the annuities, or sinkr 
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ing fund, by which nearly five millions of the National Debt 
is paid off yearly. Of course our Great Man had some time 
ago declared vehemently that these annuities were sacred, 
and *a legal claim upon the Government; and were the 
Government to refuse it the courts of law would compel 
them to pay. . . . The Government cannot help paying the 
money unless they repeal the law. They cannot repeal the 
law except by the co-operation of Parliament; and I am 
bound to say that, weak as the Liberal Party was in the last 
Parliament, I believe we were strong enough to have pre- 
vented such a financial revolution as the repeal of the laws 
under which terminable annuities are paid.* 

And it is actually he that is bringing about this revolution ! 
We hear of * making a cat laugh,* but these things are 
enough to set every cat in the kingdom smiling. It is 
needless to say that the Childers finance — the reduction of 
the Three per Cents, to Two and a Half, the prophecies that 
the new holders and converters were to profit by a rise — 
has completely failed. The Funds, as is known, have sunk 
from over par to 95 ; and it is calculated the holders have 
lost nearly 4 per cent, of their capital. 

What self-stultification ! A few days before, a tide of 
burning words, almost of menace, with fifteen millions de- 
manded ; armouries and dockyards re-echoing with the clatter 
of equipment, * one of the most sacred covenants ever made 
had not been fulfilled. What is certain is that the attack 
was a Russian one.' * We know that a blow had been 
struck at our protected ally, who had committed no offence.* 
* Right must be done in the matter.' * We cannot close the 
book.' * It must be sifted to the bottom, and everyone 
concerned in the outrage ought to become known to their 
own Government and to every contracting party.' 

One week later, and the question becomes whether the 
sacred covenant has been * misunderstood.' All the brave 
words, the millions, fuss and confusion, go for nothing. 
The Komaroffs, etc, who made the attack, are * gallant 
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officers/ who, no doubt, did what is right. Whereas our 
man, the hapless Lumsden, who had the misfortune to be 
an Englishman, with Yate and others, is hunted, even to 
serious peril, by the 'gallant officers,' their function taken 
from them, and they are offered to Europe as an undignified 
spectacle and laughing-stock. What a chapter of shame !* 
To complete this picture, and fill up these days of humiliation, 
we are told of a fresh submission and apology to the French 
for the seizure of their Bosphore, These amazing Ministers, 
who seem to wallow with delight in their own degradation, 
gleefully announce that we have to make proper satisfaction 
to the French. The Premier is therefore delighted to state 
•that her Majesty's Government by no means disclaimed 
their responsibility for the suppression itself, and were ready 
to associate themselves with the regret which they advised the 
Government of the Khedive to express as to the incidents 
which had attended the suppression/ (Cheers from below 
the Ministerial gangway.) 

It was then asked, Was the scurrilous newspaper to be 
allowed to reappear? when he answered, ^ No^ which 
seemed something, but he added : * A question may arise 
as to the method of suppressing a newspaper, but the re- 
issue of the newspaper is not included in the arrangement.' 
{Cheers. 

The water seems purposely muddied here, for we read 
on the same day that the proprietor has announced the 
speedy reappearance of the paper ! 

These two acts of self-degradation being duly announced, 

* Those familiar with the Gladstone mind declared that these * brave 
words ' betokened immediate surrender. It is, indeed, the most extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, how his repeated declarations seem made to 
be undone. On April 24, he declared fervently, in reference to the cost 
of Irish Registration, that * he would have nothing to do with it, would 
give the principle no countenance.' He threatened those who sup- 
ported it with the dangerous consequences that might flow from such a 
step. Only a week later, Ministers came down with a proposal to pay 
r^istration, not only for the Irish, but for England and Scotland. 
These things seem incredible. 
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now began the usual scenes of casuistical defence. It was 
urged, Had not the Government always resisted the Com- 
mission meeting in London — was not this a surrender ? 

Mr. Gladstone — No, sir. The answer to that question 
will require a more summary mode of expres?ion than the 
hon. member appears to expect. / rather think it was the 
Russian Government that originally proposed a settlement 
on the spot (Ministerial cheers.) It is certainly since that 
time that the British Government have been disposed to 
look to a settlement on tlie spot ; but a variety of circum- 
stances have happened which my hon. friend will be able to 
appreciate when the papers are laid on the table, and which 
have led us not at all by way of concession to the Russian 
Government — (Opposition laughter — on which he gave 
fierce rebuke) — with respect to that indication of feeling I 
should not be in the least degree ashamed if this were a con- 
cession, provided it were good in itself. (Ministerial cheers.) 

What is there * summary ' in all this ? Then being asked 
whether the sentimental references to the words * the gallant 
officers ' refer to General Komaroff and Sir Peter Lumsden, 
or to General Komaroff and the Afghan officer ? — 

Mr. Gladstone replied : I have no authority to interpret 
a term of this kind; but if the noble lord asks me my 
opinion, I should say /'/ refers to anybody that falls within the 
definition of officers on either side. (!) (* Oh ' and laughter.) 

Then Mr. Stanhope naturally asked: How was the 
award, if in our favour, to be enforced? He saw in this 
prospect of arbitration nothing but an indefinite reference 
and a useless award. He did not believe the arbitration 
was intended for any serious purpose. It was intended 
solely to get rid of this Penjdeh incident, which the right 
hon. gentleman felt affected our honour, and which was the 
only point the hon. gentleman appeared to think important 
We had made a demand for reparation. 

Mr. Gladstone — I have not said there was a demand 
for reparation. 
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Mr. Stanhope understood that a communication had 
been addressed to the Russian Government expressing the 
opinion that in our view an act of unprovoked aggression 
had taken place. 

Mr. Gladstone — Here, again, sir, I cannot carry the 
agreement further than the language of the agreement ; but 
if my hon. friend asks me my opinion, I should say that 
the question has never been the trial of any officer at all. 
What we have to do with is the honour of the Governments 
Involved in the agreement of the i6th of March, and we 
have a right, and the Russian Government have a right, 
being parties to a compact of that kind, to hold the other to 
the execution of it 

Sir S. Northcote — Do we understand that to mean that 
one Power considers that the agreement has been violated, 
and that the other Power considers that it has not, and that 
it is to be referred to a friendly Power to say which of them 
is right ? 

Mr. Gladstone — ^The reference is to be made in the 
terms of my statement. I myself on Monday carefully 
avoided saying who had violated the agreement. I simply said 
that there had been a failure in the fulfilment of its terms. 
Beyond that I did not go. 

Baron H. de Worms, who rose amid cries of * Oh !' 
asked the Prime Minister whether he had not said the other 
evening that the attack was a Russian attack. 

Mr. Gladstone — I adhere expressly to that statement 

That is, the Russians attacked, but might be justified in 
their attack. But all this apologizing is utterly different to 
the tone of the grand, glowing speech and its sacred cove- 
nants and open books. So there it now stands. And can- 
not the most dull forecast the field that opens for the 
crafty Russian — of delay, objection, ignoring of the arbi- 
tration ? 

And the spirit in which our Premier stands up for his 
country may be gathered from a trivial incident that occurred 
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only the day before, when he went to see the new machine 
gun * worked and fired.' 

Here he incidentally hinted his prepossession for the 
foreigner, when the Englishman was in competition. For 
the inventor, an American, made a foolish reference to * the 
power of England,' and spoke of * one Englishman as equal 
to two Frenchmen and three Portuguese.' With a pitying smile, 
Mr. G. put the remark aside, and rebuked him, saying, 
* He (the Englishman) used to be so considered.' * The 
illusion,' he added, 'reminded him of the following story. 
About the time of the Franco-Austrian War, Charles Kean 
was playing in Henry V. at the Princess's Theatre, and 
when the King uttered the lines — 

* " I thought upon one pair of English legs 
Did march three Frenchmen !" 

it was the custom of the people in the gallery to cheer 
loudly. When war broke out, however, the lines were re- 
ceived in perfect silence by the gods — a fact which, Mr. 
Gladstone remarked, struck him as showing the refitud feeling 
that had come over the people.' 

* Refined feeling !' Heaven save the mark !* 

And now, having followed his course to the last moment 
possible, we may ask, has not this unpatriotic Englishman 
been, from the first to the last, consistent in his devotion to 
himself above all, to any foreign country rather than to his 

* As an illustration of the saponacepus and ill-grounded praise of this 
hero, dealt in by his admirers, nothing could be better than the follow- 
ing, in reference to the purchase of the Blenheim * Raphael ' and * Van- 
dyke.* * And I may even go so far as to say,' declared Lord Granville, 
at the Academy banquet, with an awe-struck humility, * it was singular 
to witness the contest in Mr. Gladstone's mind, with, on the one hand, 
his strong regard for the public service, and on the other, with his warm 
interest in art, and his strong desire that the nation should not lose 
prizes,* etc. Beautiful and admiring indeed ! Yet, it is stated that 
this bounty — the result of this interesting * struggle ' in the breast of the 
Great Man — was no more than an anticipation of the yearly grant made 
to the National Gallery ; or rather, a suspension for a number of years 
until the sum was repaid ! 
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own, and to his favourite casuistry, with which he tries to 
cover his friendly efforts for his foreign friends. 

The reflection on a view of all the Russian, German, 
and French policy is a curious one. Our Great Man was 
known to be Philo-Russia to a degree. To France, * Citizen* 
Dilke was immensely partial, and on the best terms with all 
her Republicans. Germany, being a Beaconsfield * legacy,' 
was regarded coldly and with disgust or mistrust. Yet 
mark the result of the different treatments. The gentle, 
affectionate, tolerant, * other-cheek-turning ' system has 
brought us only a series of insults, or at best that sort of 
good-nature which takes the trouble to * humbug.' 

France has been unfriendly and spiteful to a degree, doing 
her obsequious English friends an ill turn whenever she 
could. While Germany, flouted and neglected, has asserted 
her dignity with a roughness that is not to be trifled with. 
Yet, I fancy, of the three, she is the most genuinely friendly to 
us. While at this moment we are within measurable distance 
of war with Russia : reserves are being called out, orders 
for munitions of war are being given, vast armies are being 
moved to the frontier. Any hour may bring us news of the 
advance or disturbance which shall be a casus belli. It is to 
this that our Government has brought us with their obse- 
quious and craven attitude — that series of mild remon- 
strances and entreaties which are only invitations to the 
unscrupulous. 

We may yet * drift * into this conflict — ominous phrase, 
used some thirty years ago by Mr. Gladstone's peace- 
mongering friends. Lord Aberdeen, and the Emperor 
Nicholas. Never should it be forgotten that the latter 
declared that he had been deluded into the war by the 
pacific, humble-pie tone of a peace-loving Ministry; in 
plain terms, he drew the conclusion, for his behaviour, that 
they would never fight ! What a lesson of folly, to be but 
thrown away ! 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

The history of the late Franchise Bill, is, strictly speaking, 
an illustration of the trafficking system ; but it specially 
offers a complete epitome of all the devices of the New 
Politics. The impression is of an air of unscrupulousness 
-^the end to be gained by any means. The Head of the 
system, it will be remembered, led off by a threat to the 
House of Lords— he * would beware of entrance to a 
quarrel,' but that once embarked in it he would make his 
adversary tremble. This not at all dismayed the Lords, 
who clearly laid down their position, refusing to accept an 
incomplete measure, and declining to pass the Bill until 
the Redistribution portion was before them. To this they 
would inflexibly adhere. Then was set the New Politics 
at work. No one cared about the Franchise Bill, as can 
be seen by anyone who compares the times with those of 
1832. The agitation could be manifested under direction. 
For, as was before pointed out, when the thing is outside 
the range of practical politics, the next step is to bring it 
forcibly within the range, or make a show that it is. Hence 
the flood of threats, of * marching on London,' the adding 
up of meetings, the hop-poles, 'mounted farriers,' etc. 
* Abolish the House of Lords ' was the cry ; but it was but 
feebly re-echoed. Then the Tories bestirred themselves and 
held meetings too. This provoked much anger. They 
were called * picnics.' Anyone who looks back on those 
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tedious days must own how vapid, how unreal the whole was ; 
the Chamberlains roaring themselves hoarse with their 
* Franchise first !* no one heeding whether it was first or 
laist. 

The attitude of our Great Man in this simulated agitation 
was a curious one. At one time he solemnly forbade, as it 
were, his own following to mix up the two questions — he 
himself would certainly abstain. However, as the meetings 
were multiplied, it occurred to him that he was checking whole- 
some and useful forces, and with that curious miscalculation 
from which he has suffered before, he, after some hesitation, 
began to join in the cries and the threats. In this he was 
unanimously following the New Politics, which inculcated 
always the joining of menace and persuasion, of bribes 
and threats, as was done so profusely in the case of the 
Irish. 

But in vain ! No houses were burnt or panes broken ; 
no peers set upon in the streets. The whole languished 
and flickered out And here was the Bill going up a second 
time to the Lords, who would reject it contemptuously once 
more, still demanding to see the other half. 

In this state of things our Great Man bethought him of 
another element of the *New Politics,' viz., *a deal^^ as 
it is called. For this he has the strongest f enchant To 
the astonishment of all the world, our Great Old Man was 
now seen to be closeted in affectionate friendly debate with 
these very Tory Lords who were to be abolished, and in a 
few days, that which they had always stipulated for was 
done — the Redistribution Bill was obsequiously laid before 
them and approved ! The withheld Franchise Bill was then 
agreed to, and all made straight Where were the hop-poles 
now, the hundreds of meetings, ribbons, length of talk, the 
overthrow of the Upper House, etc. ? All gone to waste ! Of 
course, as in another part of the New Politics, this culpable 
surrender, 'Franchise first' having become* Franchise second,' 
was impudently trumpeted as * a victory or surrender.' But 

21 — 2 
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the lower and more honest Radical papers dismally confessed 
that it was all true, and that the Peers had the best of it, 
and the cry of Mr. John Morley, * mend than or end ihem^ 
almost forgotten, sounded now very ludicrously. 

It seems the truth, indeed, that all the inconsistencies, 
contradictions, etc., of the Midlothian speeches, which 
would fill a volume, and which are daily pointed out to 
laughter and pity, are now merely fitful changes of humour 
or judgment. They were not principles, but weapons of 
offence snatched up for the moment, suggested vehemently 
with an air of conviction, the very opposite being asserted 
when expediency demanded. He was to be * the watch dog 
that barked ' — the one that was to roar * Hands off' to 
usurping foreign powers — only give him office and authority • 
Since then the greedy Powers have seized in all directions, 
but the dog has neither watched nor barked ! Nay, its first 
act was to crawl, and whine for forgiveness. 

Not very long since he called the notions of those who 
wished to assert * the prestige ' of the country * idle dreams ' 
— it was thought its strength lay in the colonies, etc. At 
this moment he is slaughtering away at Suakim, and is 
vowed to go to Khartoum to recover — not Gordon, nor 
town, nor territory, but the prestige of English arms. The 
'strength' has been drawn from the colonies, and from 
India, too, a proceeding which he had before denounced 
almost with fury. In these cases it was no principle or con- 
viction that made him assert, but it was a convenient and 
ready mode to injure the enemy, and the adoption of these 
denounced instruments was again for his own convenience 
and for the sake of expediency. The New Politics offers, 
indeed, scarcely a variation of the old distinction between 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy, the former being ^ my doxy^ 
the latter yours or anyone else's. 

Nor have his chosen friends and comrades anything in 
common with Washington. I fancy there will be general 
agreement as to Mr. Chamberlain, with his shrewd, bag- 
man-like principles 7— the sharp, clever screw-maker and 
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monopolist Think of that ! During the French Revolution, 
your monopolist — if anyone — was certain of * the Lantern,' 
and one might say justly, from * the people's ' point of view, 
for the monopolist, after crushing rivals, means to sell at his 
own price — an advanced one. It was Mr. Marriott who 
discovered the monopolist's letter, requiring a rival in the 
screw business to come to terms promptly, or threatening 
to destroy him by underselling. And this from a grand 
Radical 1 

Of Bright we need not speak — he is passi — and only 
distinguished for an invariable * Billingsgate ' when speaking 
of those opposed to him — *// is a lie^ or ^a Tory lie,^ 
These beings have neither sympathy nor genuine feeling for 
the lower classes, and it is remarkable that neither our 
Great Man nor any of his henchmen have taken up with heart 
and sincerity any movement to relieve distress or slackness of 
work, some of the true ills which are the lot of the working- 
class. They have, of course, subscribed, etc., but all atten- 
tion and exertion was reserved for * Franchise first^ or for 
some such * apples of the Dead Sea.' 

The 'meanness' to which party-spirit leads was never 
more effectually shown than in the instance of this eminent 
man, whose burning words have been outpoured like lava 
whenever profit or principle was violated by the Tories. The 
worthy Quaker has of late years been a sad * dumb dog,' 
holding himself to the doctrine that it was * men,' and not 
measures, that made the faith. We have seen him in 
the question of franchise and the * repudiate without mercy' 
exhortation. All through this Soudan slaughter this second 
'Grand Old Man' has been completely silent He was 
indeed, for pure decency' sake, driven to a gentle unobtru- 
sive withdrawal by the bombardment of an Egyptian town ; 
but this was only in harmony with the resignation of his Great 
Friend on the Maynooth grant, viz., to save appearances as it 
were. Yet in the days of the odious Beaconsfield he 
raised his stentorian tones : * Though my voice alone should 
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be raised amid the din of arms and the clamours of a venal 
press, I would raise it still, that it might be heard in 
condemnation of an incompetent and guilty Ministry.' Who 
has heard it of late? The Goschens, the Lowes, the 
Courtneys, the Forsters, even others within the pale, have 
sounded notes of protest, but the great Incorruptible — ^the 
pure simple Quaker, he accepts all the blood, the slaughter 
of the * rightly struggling to be free,' the questionable tricks 
of the years, the obsequious trafficking with gross despots, 
without sign 1 This is evidence of the meanness and degra- 
dation induced by the New Politics. 

There is, it must be confessed, an unpleasant mawwonn 
air about this Great Man, as when in June, 1883, he tells 
the Welsh that the Liberal Party was * the moral party.' 

Even on his* leaving the Government because his 
conscience was pricked by the Alexandria bombardment, 
he did it after the unique style of his grand Chief. There 
was the little dash of casuistry to give a flavour. He was in 
the Government when the bombardment was ordered, though 
he quitted on its taking place. Now, if all that followed 
was * immoral,' he should have denounced it; if it were 
moral, he should not have left them. The betrayed 
Bechuanas and Kilmainham contract were scarcely moral 
things. Then Mr. Chamberlain's * affidavits,' paid for by 
agents of the party to damage the Tories, were not very 
moral either, or at least of high moral * tone.' 

There is, however, one commodity which these men will 
subscribe largely, abundantly, in rdief of distress, and that 
is * words,' Here they are in unison with most of their 
fellows — the Gambettas, Parnells, Hunts, Cobbetts, O'Con- 
nells, Gladstones, Feargus O'Connors, and the general world 
of spouters. Any one of this race of talkers invariably 
thinks of little but himself, and of some profit or other for 
himself The doers want little and get little. Washington, 
the grand ideal, lived and died poor ; so did Garibaldi, and 
all the French fighting Revolutionists. Gambetta lived in 
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grand office and grand state ; he had his famous cook, his 
English horses, etc O'Connell lived on the Annual Tribute 
to an enormous extent The Pamells, etc, secured nearly a 
quarter of a million in two years; and our Great Man 
works till near death to secure office, and bears rebuffs 
and degradation, failure and mortification, so that he can 
hold on in office. Anyone who would see the selfish talk- 
ing man of the people, who gives the people nothing but 
his talk, should read * Passages in the Life of a Radical,' by 
Samuel Bamford, and they will see in this account of 
'Orator Hunt' what a selfish, self-seeking creature your 
talking Radical is. Orator Chamberlain and Orator Bright 
have many points in common with Orator Hunt So has 
Orator Gladstone, with his * white heats,' and his * leaping 
to his feet' — dindscsva indignatio — repeated over and over 
again ad nauseam. But words cannot feed or cure a 
nation. 

There is a passage in poor honest Sam Bamford's life 
which has always seemed most significant, where he tells 
with a sort of innocent astonishment how, when he was 
being tried in company with the great Mr. Orator Hunt, it 
was proposed that he and the smaller * fry ' should not speak 
or urge their defence, so as not to interfere with the Great 
Man's chances ! In the same spirit, it is recorded that not so 
long since Orator Chamberlain, the man of the people, 
was coming up on one of the Midland lines, when, to the 
astonishment of believers in * liberty and equality,' there was 
seen on a compartment — 'Reserved for the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain,' while within, solitary and apart, sat 
the distinguished Radical ! 

It is when we compare these professors of the New 
Politics with the older type of only a generation ago— 
when we put beside this ' Government by spouting ' the 
Government by mind and action — that we note the superi- 
ority of the latter. Thus there flourished not long since a 
certain Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, a man who calls up few ideas 
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to the present generation. Yet let us read this character of 
him by one who knew him : ' He was a good man and a 
wise man. His intimate friends declare that he had no 
vices, and what is far more extraordinary, it would be diffi- 
cult to name a single foible ia him. For instance, he was 
entirely devoid of vanity, and being one who excelled in so 
many ways, he yet seemed to be thoroughly indifferent to 
the possession of that varied excellence. With all his claims 
to distinction, his demeanour was so quiet, homely, and 
simple, that it disarmed the natural dislike in mankind to so 
much virtue and ability in a fellow man. . . . Where he did 
excel, and in this he was not to be surpassed by any man of 
his time, was in the wisdom and justice he displayed when 
dealing with the highest questions of principle. Moreover, 
he was one of the most fearless, outspeaking, candid, 
honourable men that ever lived. He never indulged in even 
the more pardonable kinds of cant He never thought 
with the many, because they were the many. He " feared 
neither God, men, nor newspapers," and in his quiet, simple 
way was ready to affront all popularity rather than deviate 
from opinions which, after long thought, he had carefully 
formed. He could have been a martyr for those opinions. 
In dealing with other men he was admirable, thoroughly 
frank, with that high courtesy which does not at all think 
about being courteous. He never appeared to be conscious 
of the greatness that was in him, being untheatrical and 
undemonstrative, making no pretence to grandeur and often 
acting greatly. We suppose that he was the most learned 
man that ever became a Cabinet Minister. He was, more- 
over, a scholar among scholars. He was not impulsive, not 
enthusiastic, not imaginative. Yet he was a warmhearted, 
though not demonstrative, man. His pleasant sense of 
humour is shown in the well-known saying, " Life would be 
very enjoyable but for its pleasures." He was always 
agreeable and cheerful, and loved by his friends and re- 
lations.' 
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Such was a statesman of the Old Politics. It will be seen 
this character is opposed in omnibus to that of the Great 
Man with whom we have been dealing. Which is nearest 
to Washington ? Which would be most likely to benefit the 
State he directed ? I am afraid most people would prefer him 
to our grander and more showy being. We see that all these 
virtues of thoughtfulness, deliberation, constancy, firmness* 
reticence, absence of vanity, untheatricalness, lack of pas- 
sion, are really useful to the state. 

The art of * Orator ' * This or That,' as he cannot do^ is to 
make words be taken for acts. It is thus that Orator 
Chamberlain, talking to vast crowds, spoke of holding the 
upper-class landowners * to ransom.' They were to be made 
to disgorge their plunder, so the impecunious listeners 
fancied, and were overjoyed. But in this commercial coun- 
try this pillaging of the rich is distasteful, especially to 
wealthy Radicals ; who are forced under pressure to unsay 
or explain their meaning, proved to be some extra taxation 
of land, or giving back of public commons, or something as 
harmless. It was therefore still to be all words: while 
modesty, strict justice, love of principle to the death — 
these, I say, are so many guarantees for fair and good ad- 
ministration. It is a noble purity of principle that would 
sacrifice all — oflEce, wealth, life itself— sooner than do a wrong 
for party purposes, or say, traffic with conspirators for aid in 
Parliament, enter on a series of barbarous wars, or become 
actually notorious for a series of hair-splittings and whittling 
away of the facts — when one's own interest is at stake ! There 
are no * white heats,' no scathing denunciations of oppo- 
nents, no raids against recognised parts of the Constitution, 
no inflamings of the mob, no making theatrical every inci- 
dent of life, no making one's self the centre and prominent 
figure of all, with all the rest of the un-Washington-like 
business. 

And here is another of the curious Incidents in our Great 
Man's character. As it was said of Garrick, *he has 
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friends, but no friend/ For the man with friends is ever 
found to be impersonal and unselfish. He does not always 
want the first place. It was one of the best known of 
amateur players who showed his greed in wanting to play 
nearly all the parts, and even a subsidiary one, with 
little to do, save at one particular moment, when he was 
sure to attract attention, he must actually put in a claim for 
that I * Let me play the Lion,' said the all-engrossing Bully 
Bottom. No, assuredly, men of the older type, of the Corne- 
wall Lewis school, are more sensible, useful, and above all 
more to be admired. 

And now, as he looks about him, and surveys the wreck 
he has made — the slaughter, confusion, embarrassment, the 
patchings up, * stavings off,' surrenders, gentidX failure of all 
the grand flourishing measures, the debris of demolition, 
with nothing built, and above all, his own impending bank- 
ruptcy, we may wonder do his thoughts revert to the time, 
eleven years ago, when, in pure disgust, he for once hit on a 
truth, and declared to * my dear Granville ' that he could see 
* no advantage in continuing to act as the leader of the 
Liberal Party.' It is clear, now, that it had been better for 
him, and for * the Liberal Party,' had he held to that opinion. 
I fancy they think so too. How usefully, too, those eleven 
years might have been spent, devoted to a calm retirement 
and trust, that * best mode of spending the closing years of 
his life ' which was * dictated to him by his own personal 
view'! What has become of the * personal view '? Some of 
his own spiritual advisers might have warmly seconded this 
view as admirable, and suitable in an old man. But they 
could also tell of what High Church divines assuredly lay 
down, that this was in the nature of a grace or call, and that 
a grace once resisted is rarely offered again. 

Had he then kept to his resolution he would have a fine 
and tolerably successful career to point to. As has been 
well said : ' An upright statesman, a magnificent orator, an 
ingenious financier, an earnest if impulsive reformer, a very 
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high place in our annals would have been assigned. But, 
unable to bear competition, he cast the die of his fortunes 
on the principle " aut Caesar aut nullus," and he has failed to 
become Caesar. Forty-two years of public life lay behind 
him in 1874, with whose accumulated lustre he might have 
rested content. He elected to begin life again, and he has 
lived to violate his wisest rules, to witness the falsification 
of his most cherished predictions, and to retain only that 
inherent quality detected nearly half a century since by 
Macaulay, and which even then led him to see everything 
" refracted and distorted by a false medium of passion and 
prejudices." ' 

When, again, he cast off the last shreds of his Tory 
* wrappages,' after his Oxford defeat, he used an awkward 
quotation, which, as was natural, has been fulfilled to the 
letter, though he then seemed to put it * beyond the range 
of measurable probabilities.' ' You received me/ he said to 
his new allies, * as Dido did the shipwrecked -^neas. " I 
received him," she declared, " cast upon the shore and in 
want," and I only trust you may not hereafter at any time 
have to complete the sentence in regard to me, and add, 
" and was mad enough to entrust to him a share ofpower,^* 
Et regni demens, in parte locavi.'* 

* It is singular that the Arms borne by our Great Man are: *,A 
savage's head, affronti^ distilling drops of blood ;' his crest being a 
grifiin holding a sword. * 'Vert ' also figures largely. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

What a satire now seems that affectionate nickname : * The 
Grand Old Man !' At this hour we look round for 
* grandeur/ in vain. We see instead, pettiness, incapacity, 
a series of failures ; the doleful * Retreat and Defeat ' might, 
indeed, be written up over Downing Street. It suggests a 
dismal sort of likeness to the unhappy French Emperor, 
who had everything given to him on the condition of 
making France rich and happy, and who lost her. It is 
ominous, too, that our Dictator should be fond of quoting 
his fatal encouragement, *Tout pent se retablir.' But the 
geniuses have gone wrong in every direction, and put every- 
thing wrong. It has been happily said of this * remarkable 
person ' (his own description of Gordon) : * His miscarriages 
have the remarkable peculiarity that they follow the original 
experiment in the briefest possible time. Other statesmen 
have only been detected by posterity ; but on the average it 
takes about a third of a generation to show that legislation 
upon which Mr. Gladstone's personal energy and the whole 
force of English parliamentary institutions were strained ta 
the utmost was founded on miscalculation and mistake.' 

The most conspicuous instance of this was his Irish 
legislation, and his three attempts at an heroic dealing with it 
He declared he would put aside Political Economy, an 
amusingly childish speech, akin to Mrs. Partington's treat- 
ment of the Atlantic. The Irish Churcli Act, the first 
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Land Act of 1870, which was to be final, the educational 
arrangement, and the last Land Act, are failures. Then 
the object was pacification and conciliation, the answer to 
which is the existence of the Crimes Act and the general 
hatred with which this country is now regarded. 

But the clever * master of flouts ' and more vigorous orator, 
in a pungent speech, somewhat too pungent, presented a 
bird's-eye view of the more ridiculous prominences of the 
disastrous course of our Great Man. 

* " Humbug of humbugs,'' says the Radical, " all is hum- 
bug.'* Gentlemen, we live in an age of advertisement, the 
age of HoUoway's pills, of Colman's mustard, and of Hor- 
niman's pure tea ; and the policy of lavish advertisement has 
been so successful in commerce that the Liberal Party, with 
its usual enterprise, has adapted it to politics. The Prime 
Minister is the greatest living master of the art of personal 
political advertisement. Every act of his, whether it be for 
the purposes of health, or of recreation, or of religious de- 
votion, is spread before the eyes of every man, woman, and 
child in the United Kingdom on large and glaring placards. 
For the purposes of an autumn holiday a large transatlantic 
steamer is specially engaged, the Poet Laureate adorns the 
suite, and receives a peerage as his salary, and the incidents 
of the voyage are luncheon with the Emperor of Russia and 
tea with the Queen of Denmark. For the purposes of re- 
creation he has selected the felling of trees, and we may 
usefully remark that his amusements, like his politics, are 
essentially destructive. For the purposes of religious devo- 
tion the advertisements grow larger. The parish church at 
Hawarden is insufficient to contain the thronging multitudes 
of flycatchers who flock to hear Mr. Gladstone read the lessons 
for the day, and the humble parishioners are banished to hos- 
pitable Nonconformist tabernacles in order that mankind may 
be present, at the Prime Minister's rendering of Isaiah, or Jere- 
miah, or the Book of Job. I am not sure whether we should 
not prefer a little more real simplicity in our public men, 
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whether their private lives should not be more genuinely 
private, and whether their special family interests and family 
events would not be more natural if they were confined to 
the family circle. People used to say that Lord Beacons- 
field was theatrical ; he had not even mastered the rudiments 
of the art, and he never dreamt of such grand and theatrical 
representations as those with which Mr. Gladstone and his 
starring company astonish the British public week by week. 
However, these remarks of mine are merely preliminary to a 
couple of concluding political observations to which I was 
led by two of the Gladstonian advertisements which appeared 
in the papers the other day. The first described the journey 
of a deputation of working-men from the pure and immacu- 
late borough of Chester to Hawarden Castle. One would 
have thought that the deputation would have been received 
in the house, in the study, in the drawing-room, or even in 
the dining-room. Not at all. That would have been out 
of harmony with the advertisement " boom." Another scene 
had been arranged. The working-men were guided through 
the ornamental grounds into the wide-spreading park, strewn 
with the wreckage and the ruins of the Prime Minister's sport. 
All around them lay the rotting trunks of once umbrageous 
trees ; all around them, tossed by the winds, were boughs 
and bark and withered shoots. They come suddenly on 
the Prime Minister and Master Herbert, in scanty attire and 
profuse perspiration, engaged in the destruction of a gigantic 
oak, just giving its last dying groan. They are permitted to 
gaze and to worship and adore, and, having conducted 
themselves with exemplary propriety, are each of them pre- 
sented with a few chips as a memorial of that memorable 
scene. Is not this, I thought to myself as I read the nar- 
rative, a perfect type and emblem of Mr. Gladstone's govern- 
ment of the Empire ? The working classes of this country 
in 1880 sought Mr. Gladstone. He told them that he 
would give them and all other subjects of the Queen much 
legislation, great prosperity, and universal peace, and he has 
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given them nothing but chips. Chips to the faithful allies 
in Affghanistan, chips to the trusting native races of South 
Africa, chips to the Egyptian fellah, chips to the British 
farmer, chips to the manufacturer and the artisan, chips to 
the agricultural labourer, chips to the House of Commons 
itself. I ask you again, is there in any quarter of the globe 
where the influence of Mr. Gladstone's Government has 
been felt, is there one single item, act, expression, or develop- 
ment on which you can dwell with any pride or even satis- 
faction? Is there one single soUd, real, substantial 
construction or improvement which can benefit permanently 
or even momentarily, either directly or indirectly, your own 
countrymen at home, your own countrymen abroad, or any 
worthy portion of the human race ? Chips you will find, 
nothing but chips — hard, dry, unnourishing, indigestible 
chips. The other startling advertisement I wish to allude 
to was as follows: " Hawarden Castle. — The Prime Minister 
attended Divine service this morning. He was guarded as 
usual.'* "Guarded as. usual!" "As usual!" Gracious 
heavens ! What a commentary on Liberal government in 
those two words, " as usual !" Do you know that from the days 
when first what is called a Prime Minister was invented to 
the present, there has been no Prime Minister about whom 
such a statement could be made ? Many Prime Ministers 
have come and gone, good, bad, and indifferent ; but the 
best and the worst have never been guarded by aught else 
save the English people. And has it come to this ? Are 
the times so terrible, are bad passions so rife and unre- 
strained, after four years of Liberal rule, that the apostle of 
freedom, the benefactor of his country, the man for whom 
no flattery is too fulsome, no homage too servile, cannot 
attend Divine service in his parish church without being 
" guarded as usual ?" Surely a world of serious reflection is 
opened up ; surely the art of government must have sunk to 
a very low ebb, when the first servant of the Crown has to 
be watched night and day by alguazils armed to the teeth. 
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Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, to destroy Lord Beacons- 
field, did not scruple to appeal to the most desperate 
instincts of the human race, and now, to control and crush 
down this legion of foul fiends, the resources of civilization 
are almost exhausted.' 

Was it not in a speech at Chester, delivered in August, 
1879, that, carried away by his invectives of the Govern- 
ment, he made this memorable declaration. * I hold,' he 
said, * that the faith and honour of the country have been 
gravely compromised by the foreign policy of the Ministry ; 
that by the disturbance of confidence, and lately even of 
peace, which they have brought about, they have prolonged 
and aggravated public distress ; that they have augmented 
the power and interest of the Russian Empire, even while 
estranging the feelings of its population ; that they have 
embarked the Crown and people in an unjust war; that_ 
their Affghan War is full of mischief, if not of positive danger, 
to India ; and that by their use of the treaty-making and 
war-making powers of the Crown they have abridged the just 
rights of Parliament, and have presented its prerogatives to 
the nation under an unconstitutional aspect, which tends to 
make it insecure.' He added that these were the characters 
he had inscribed on his colours, and he had nailed them to 
the mast 

Nailed them to the mast indeed ! Fortunately for us. 
For as we read them now, who does not see that almost 
every word applies to the man that nailed them ? 

With all this confusion and * times out of joint ' — Tory pro- 
phecies and warnings coming literally true ; grandeur, old 
age, and man himself failing in every joint, and Gladstonism 
shown to be a sort of * bogus' article generally, will it 
be believed that it is contended that he is still right, and 
has been ? He, the good and great, is not in fault, but some- 
cne else. The last excuse almost seems to have been en- 
gendered in his own mind ; though, by worship and associa- 
tion, you become saturated with the master's own ways. 
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A devoted admirer dwelt sorrowfully on this amazing 
problem : how was it that such confusion and failure could 
have attended the exertions of so great and good a man ! 
They imagine him putting to himself this question — casting 
about him for a solution. The conclusion the congenial 
organ makes him arrive at is of course that there is no fault 
on his side ; and it seemed to come of * that severe irony with 
which the Almighty not unfrequently tries men of the 
highest aspirations.' He was good, noble, just, meant to 
benefit all mankind * with a deep tenacity of purpose, of 
which his enemies are wholly ignorant' 

His aim was simple. * He had taken an honest pride in 
striving to base the mutual dealings of nations on the same 
principles of equity as all good and honourable men have 
learned to apply in the mutual dealings of private life.' 
But they would not receive him in this spirit — neither the 
Arabs, nor the Egyptians, nor the French, nor the Russians, 
nor the Germans, nor the Irish. These bad persons, when 
he kindly met them, and allowed them, in a spirit of 
Christian feeling, to have what they desired, or remonstrated 
when they wished for more, met him with rudeness, inso- 
lence, and even violence. Thus it is that our only * Grand 
and Good Man' (just as Wolseley is our 'only general') is 
driven by the wickedness of men and the * irony of Provi- 
dence ' into bombarding towns, slaughtering Arabs * rightly 
struggling to be free,' passing Coercion Acts, hanging- Irish 
assassins, and making the whole kingdom ring with arma- 
ments. 

That poor outcast Courteney, who foolishly gave up to 
mankind what was meant for party, lately very naively 
bewailed this harsh * irony of Providence,' which interferes 
so unfairly with our Good Man. Foreign countries and un- 
scrupulous men abroad should be made to keep quiet by 
* the great Orderer ' — ^a title the Great Man has invented. 
Mt was a grievous fact that the energies of her Majesty's 
Ministers had been so largely occupied with the discussion 
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and the management of foreign affairs.' No doubt ; just as 
Mr. Micawber and Mr. Skim pole thought it most annoying 
that they should be worried with bills and tradesmen. 

And this is another of the factors in * the New Politics ' 
— the working by the compelling spell of the very name of 
its founder. As in the case of Gambetta in France, or of 
Mr. Parnell in Ireland, it is with the devotees and followers 
— the man is the faith. Mohammedanism is the faith of 
Mahomet. Not that the followers really have this credulous 
piety, but they inculcate it. There is no Liberalism, or 
Whiggism, or Radicalism, but a belief of the Gladstonians 
in their Gladstone. It has always been found profitable to 
work this * one man ' system ; it keeps the party in power 
for a time — de die in diem — until they have succeeded in 
altering or fashioning the constitution and machinery of the 
State to favour their ends ; and it is thought worth while to 
sacrifice consistency, popularity, even principle, so that the 
time is bridged over until the coveted end is gained. 

The talking or preaching Mahdi is thus found useful to 
the party, while he himself enjoys the deification. It is on 
this principle that we explain the series of mistakes, contra- 
dictions of principle, which have signalized recent times. 
To name only a few : Peace, Retrenchment, and Political 
Economy have ever been the cardinal planks of the Radical 
platform ; yet their Prophet has led them into a bloody series 
of wars, into frightful expenditure, and has fixed the price of 
land, and banished Political Economy to the planets. 

In March of this year we had all heard the most intel- 
ligent sub-prophets of the party vindicating the desperate 
situation of things — not as matter to be deplored or incon- 
trovertible by them, but as right and fitting, and part of the 
creed. It was the intelligent John Morley and the Radical 
Earl of Rosebery, with many others, who, in March, went 
about declaring it was a matter of Gladstone zxi^ not of 
principle. He was to be supported when he was right, 
because he was right ; and when he was wrong, he was to 
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be supported quand mime ; because // would be worse to let 
the Tories in, who would do worse, as they held 

Thus we come to Mr. Goschen's definition of the Radical 
liberty of conscience — 'liberty to vote against your party 
when, and when only, there is no danger of putting them in 
a minority.' This, to the old-fashioned mind, seems de- 
moralizing and unprincipled. The theory of party govern- 
ment is that you seek to make your principles so acceptable 
to the country, that they will choose you to govern them 
rather than those of the opposite faction ; because of your 
principles that you are acceptable. But by the New 
Politics you may even adopt the principles of your adver- 
saries, rather than retire, for this reason, that it is better for 
you to be in office than your enemies. This is simply, * all 
things for office ^ and office for Gladstone P 

Now, though we call this * the New Politics,' it is really 
old as the hills ; and there was a celebrated divine, or 
rather clergyman, who flourished, I believe, some two 
hundred years ago,. who deserved the credit of having first 
successfully carried out this system of office before principle. 
His name has not indeed come down to us, but that of his 
oflSce and cure has ; and it is really due to the memory of 
The Vicar of Bray that he was the first to announce, in 
the burden of his well known chant, the principle that Mr. 
John Morley, the Daily News^ and the other functionaries 
of the party have taken credit for. The Vicar, like them, 
might say that to be kept in office, quand mime^ was the point 
— principle made no difference — * So that I remain Vicar of 
Bray, sir T — z.^., *So that Gladstone shall remain /«, sir 1' 

Yet who respects this very unprincipled ecclesiastic ? His 
name is enshrined in a sort of good-humoured opprobrium, 
to be trolled out boisterously in chorus. And let our Great 
Man do something truly odious, which if a Tory did would 
have been held up on every Radical platform; still our 
political Vicar of Bray must not be disturbed or ejected 

rom his cure, on the ground that an incumbent holding the 

22 — 2 
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same principles, but bearing a different name, might take 
his place. No thought here of the congregation, or the 
interests of the congregation; it all comes back to the 
office. If these principles are bad for the nation, as we 
think, it is no defence that we are the real, right sort of 
vicars, who inflict them on the nation. All this is surely 
immoral; but it is 'The New Politics.' 

But then, see how unprofitable, in the end, must be this 
system of playing fast and loose with political principle. In 
due course the grand old Vicar falls, or is removed by one 
of the hundred and one accidents, and the mob of followers — 
minus his talk, his * gab,* his * kindling of the masses ' — 
take the shape of a headless, bewildered mass without * cry ' 
or note to distinguish them. They have parted with their 
own honest strength to keep him in. They cannot say to 
the enemy, *Your principles are ruinous or fatal to the 
country,' because they have adopted them. They cannot 
reproach Tories with idle wars and rivers of blood, and 
defiance of Political Economy, for they are tainted with 
these very enormities. The country turns from these 
shams, these genuine men, whose truer faith it is, arguing 
fairly : * As you approve these principles or a portion 
thereof, you are the best fitted to carry them out.' 

The admiration which has been noted of Washington 
might seem to show that high form of appreciation which 
consists in imitation and conformation to his character. 
This is always a fair test in hero-worship ; otherwise Bishop 
Butler's philosophy holds, that the exercise of a virtue, 
limited to mere sentiment, enfeebles and destroys the prin- 
ciple of action. I am afraid that in our Great Man we find 
little that suggests the lofty purity of the American states- 
man. Nothing was more beautiful in Washington than his 
unselfishness and self-abnegation, his respect for the consti- 
tution of his country. When it was proposed that he ' 
should undertake another term of his great office he refused, 
and retired into private life, because he thought it would be 
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against the spirit of that constitution. Neither is it recorded 
that he ranged the country, spouting and speaking, making 
frantic harangues against other patriots as good as he, but 
who held different views. Nor, when he was in retirement, 
did he strive his best to make government by the rest 
impossible. Nor was Washington tortuous or casuistical 
In these pages we have had many specimens of the Premier's 

* refinings,' but in the last, the * Lumsden recall incident,* 
he excelled all previous performances. Asked was Lumsden 

* recalled/ he said that as a change in the character of our 
agent was necessary, it was * desirable ' that he should come 
home. As to * recalling ' him, there had been * communi- 
cations ' with him, and * I believe it was in conformity with 
his own views' that he was returning. Pressed as to 
whether Lumsden asked to be allowed to return before he 
was * ordered ' to return, the Premier answered : * These 
proceedings are not immediately under my notice, and I 
have no information as to all the details. / believe that 
what I stated was in strict conformity with fact as to the 
order and priority of the steps taken. My impression is 
that a communication was received from Sir P. Lumsden to 
the effect I have described before anything was sent to him. 
But I will not undertake to bind myself on that subject 
without notice.' 

Wonderful ignorance ! Further, though it was an * order ' 
to return, it was an * order sent in the terms that it was 
desirable that he should come to London.' Further, to say 
that * an order that it was desirable to return ' is a recall, is 

* an entire mistake,' because * the sense conveyed in that 
word would not be borne out by the facts.* Then followed 
the immortal definition : ' a desire that your commissioner 
should repair to the metropolis in given circumstances^ which 
was not & recall. Finally, as it was objected that the whole 
matter would be over and settled before he could repair to 
the metropolis : * I am not prepared to say that we are not 
sufficiently in possession at the present time of the advice 
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of Sir P. Lumsden, which is of the greatest importance, in 
consequence of his accurate knowledge of that country. 
We are in possession of that advice, so far as regards the 
work that has to be done in London.' And as it was 
foolishly supposed that his knowledge and advice would 
specially regard the local Affghan frontier, and that alone, 
the Premier assured them all that he had * no reason to 
suppose that it has been part of Sir P. Lumsden's object to 
send to us particular information as to the point of the 
frontier.' 

From this farrago, then, our Casuist lays it down that 
Lumsden (i) was not recalled; (2) did not resign ; (3) had 
an * order ' to retire, which (4) conveyed that it was only 
'desirable' — which desire was (5) that he should repair to 
the metropolis in given circumstances. (6) Of all these 
things he has only an * impression ' and * belief,' because 
* they are not immediately under his notice.' 

Again, Washington knew nothing of contracts with 
men disaffected to the States, nor of Caucuses, nor of 
heated, bitter abuse, nor of the New Politics ; and, above 
all, he placed his country above everything, and defended 
her gloriously. Our own Great Man could not indeed have 
chosen a more illustrious model ; but it is surely unflatter- 
ing to give nothing but empty admiration. To admire and 
not to imitate is surely an ill compliment Washington, 
indeed! Alas! what says the sage of Chelsea? Not 
handsome this, certainly ; not at all like Washington : 

^ March 23, 1873. — Gladstone appears to me one of the 
most contempliblest men I ever looked on. A poor Ritualist 
almost spectral kind of phantasm of a man — nothing in him 
but forms and ceremonies and outside wrappages ! incapable 
of seeing veritably any fact whatever, but seeing, crediting, 
and laying to heart the mere clothes of the fact, and fancy- 
ing that all the rest does not exist Let him fight his own 
battle, in the name of Beelzebub the god of Ekron, who 
seems to be his god. Poor phantasm 1' 
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This notion of selfishness — though this is too harsh a 
word; it should be rather self-prominence — is a special 
note of the " New Politics * — a prominence that seems to be 
only secure by perpetual talk or * gab,' as Mr. Carlyle might 
call it These are the * outside wrappages ' that sage alludes 
to : such as * Mr. Gladstone in the City,' * Mr. Chamberlain 
at Birmingham,' * Mr. Bright at Manchester,' /.^., two 
columns and a half of your Titnes apiece. How sickening 
this recurrent verbiage 1 

Of a certainty there will come by and by the final debddey 
and our Great Man will touch the end of his career in 
failure and discredit. Then his admirers, grown weary 
of him and his follies, will think of justifying themselves 
who followed, by laying all blame on him. Then will come 
recrimination and excuses. He was grown old, and not 
his former self. *He had injured the party irreparably.' 
They had sacrificed every principle, and he had guaranteed 
success. Instead, they were destroyed. It will be like the 
medieval bargains between the enemy of man and his 
victims. Who will pity them? Then one could fancy 
him, like the prophet, lifting his veil, the true face revealed 
at last : 

* Here, ye wise saints, behold your light, your star, 
Ye would be dupes and victims, and ye are. 
Is it enough ? or must I, while a thrill 
Lives in your sapient bosoms, cheat you still ? 

' So shall my banner through long ages be 

The rallying sign of fraud and anarchy ; 
Kings yet unborn shall rue Mokanna's name. 

And, though I die, my spirit, still the same, 
Shall walk abroad in all the stormy strife 

And guilt and blood, that were its bliss in life.* 

It is not difficult to foresee the end of this unwholesome 
clinging on to office, and hungering for notice and applause, 
unto extreme senility. Unhappily there are precedents as 
to what usually takes place. The postulant becomes a 
survival ; his friends and party are passed away, he himself 
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and his opinions are more or less superannuated and old- 
fashioned, even when the full power of faculties and abilities 
remains. He is not in harmony with the newer men or the 
age, and is in fact an incumbrance. He may indeed 
be retained, like Herr Joel at Vauxhall, in consideration 
of past services, * on the strength of the establishment.' 
But he is in the way if he interfere, and his position is 
not dignified if he stand aside. The wise man recognises all 
this long before, and gracefully retires, or is only forcibly 
detained. There is one instance which should be a warning — 
it is well worth studying by those concerned — that of 
the venerable Eldon, who almost in his ninetieth year clung 
desperately to office, and at every change, affecting to 
be weary of it, clutched at it, and succeeded in holding his 
place. At last, in 1828, when the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir R. Peel came, it was determined to get rid of him, and 
the blunt fashion in which this was done, and the 
humiliation it caused the old man, is worth considering. He 
writes : 

* You will probably have heard that there is an end 
of the late Administration. This is certainly fact : The 
Duke of Wellington being charged and empowered by the 
King to form a new one. So the Duke writes to me in a 
note, and adds that he shall call upon me. More than this, 
as to this matter, which I hear engrosses everybody's 
attention and talk in this town, I have not, at the time I 
write this, heard. People in general are delighted with the 
dismissal of the late Administration : there may be more 
difficulty in forming a perfectly good new one than they 
imagine.' 

*The day after the D. of W.,* he writes to his daughter, 
'received His Majesty's commands to form an Adminis- 
tration, he sent me a note, informing me of that event, 
and telling me that he would wait upon me. I sent 
an answer, saying, that if he would name any time for 
my waiting upon him on that or any other day, I should do 
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SO. However, on Friday, I think a fortnight ago last 
Friday, he called upon me, and, after he had sat down some 
time, he proceeded to state the difficulties he found himself 
involved in, from the various conflicting claimants to office 
— and, being sure that I could not be mistaken in what this 
was to lead to, I told him that, as I thought he was coming 
to make mention of the Chancellorship, I desired him not 
to consider me as a conflicting claimant ^r tAaf office — that 
if they had any proper person to fill it, it was obvious, from 
• what I said upon the resignation of it, that I could have 
nothing to do with that office (indeed, no serious offer, after 
that, could be made of it). No offer, therefore, was made to 
me of it, and the Duke left me without more said, except 
something of repetition as to his difficulties about conflicting 
claims generally. From the moment of his quitting me, to 
the appearance in the papers of all the appointments, / 
never saw his Grace. Some of my old colleagues in office 
(and much obliged to me too) passed my door constantly 
on their way to Apsley House without calling upon me. 
However, there was a degree of discontent and anger among 
persons of consequence, which, I suppose, working together 
with its having been somehow communicated that I was 
much hurt at this sort of treatment, brought the D. of W. 
to me again — and the object of his visit seemed to be 
to account for all this. He stated in substance that he 
had found it impracticable to make any such Administra- 
tion as he was sure I would be satisfied with, and there- 
fore, he thought he should only be giving me unnecessary 
trouble in coming near me, or to that effect. I observed 
that I supposed that he had not found out this imprac- 
ticability at the time he came to me about the Chancellor- 
ship; if he had, that visit would have been only a 
visit of 'unnecessary trouble.* That with .respect to its 
being impracticable to form an Administration that I 
should be satisfied with, I knew no reason, founded on 
any former conduct of mine, which should have led him 
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to conclude that I should urge impracticabilities, and 
that, at any rate, it would have been not too much 
to expect, that, during a whole fortnight, I should (not) 
have been left ignorant of what was going on, and that 
I was not to suppose that in that I had any concern — that 
though I should have been gratified if an offer had been 
made to me of the Presidentship of the Council^ I did 
not know that I should have accepted W 

No ! the old cannot act on equal terms with the young. 
Here is a little illustration. Not so long since, in one of 
the unfrequented streets off the Strand, there was a crowd 
collected, and a ring formed, where two men were in 
pugilistic conflict. One of the combatants was an old, but 
strong and wiry fellow, with grey hair and beard, who, in 
novelist's phrase, had seen some sixty summers. He stood 
up to his antagonist, a stout, thick-set man of about thirty, 
with surprising vigour and success. Round after round 
was fought, in one of which he succeeded in flooring his 
opponent, though afterwards youth and strength began to 
tell ; and how, will it be supposed, was this display of pluck 
and gallantry received by the favouring crowd, all on the 
veteran's- side ? Why, with loud laughter^ cries of * Give it 
him, old 'un !' And the ridicule seemed to rise in direct 
proportion to his success ; so that, on his knock-down blow, 
a perfect roar of hilarity was set up. 

This seems extraordinary, but it is instructive. The 
crowd felt that the disproportion between the proper calling 
and duty of an old man at his time of life, and his present 
attitude, was so incongruous as to verge on burlesque ; and 
something like this it is that is certain to strike beholders, 
when old men keep on, and take up room that must be 
more efficiently filled. 

In his coming desolation of retirement, religion itself will 
be his shield, and the pure Church of England, whose 
lessons he has read so often and so beautifully, will take 
him into her bosom. Yet this may be doubted : his feelings 
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towards his venerable mother are not so filial or devoted ; 
and if he could get her * within practical politics,* it may be 
suspected, he would head a raid on her cheerfully. This 
splendid movement, *the kindling of the Dissenters,' would 
renew the old Midlothian days, and we may be sure is 
fondly thought of. * It would be better for her— doing her 
a service.' 

That this is not all hypothesis is evident from that strange 
letter he wrote to a Welsh diocesan meeting in October 
last on the subject, and in which expediency and even a 
certain Erastianism are found. In this document he seems 
to look on the question of Disestablishment as an interesting 
subject for discussion. ' Will it come ? Ought it to come ? 
Must it come? Is it near, or is it somewhat distant or 
indefinitely remote? All these are questions of interest 
which I could not touch with advantage, unless it be a 
single point Whether Disestablishment would be disastrous 
or not,* he thinks the real point is not to have dissension — 
that is, all the opposite opinions within it are to be tolerated. 
This he calls divergence : — * Divergence is to be expected, 
not only in all things human, but in all things divine which 
wear things human for their habiliment^ and there were 
particular reasons why it was to be anticipated, and to be 
patiently borne, within the Church of England* And he 
makes an ingenious Gladstonian apology for holding all 
opinions as one ; indeed, as he has done himself so happily: 
* Under all circumstances, it is a cause of pain and a source 
of danger, but not always a demonstrative proof of weak- 
ness. On the contrary, when profoundly felt and yet borne 
(so to speak) without breach of continuity, it may be a test 
and a proof of strength. In every living organism, in every 
institution or system, its health will depend upon the 
equilibrium of the elements out of which it is composed, but 
the maintenance of this equilibrium is more easy when the 
system is uniformly simple and its tendencies determinate 
and clear ; more diflScult when it is many-sided, anid when 
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it aims at binding together and at directing towards a com- 
mon end tendencies which are naturally divergent, and 
which more commonly find for themselves homes altogether 
severed/ 

This seems a delightfully natural exposition of the 
matter, and drawn from within. You see harmony of views 
is vulgarly supposed to be a source of strength, but it is 
divergence that really is so, in * equilibrium of the elements y^ 
* many-sided,* etc. And he thus happily compares his 
Mother Church to a political club — say the National 
Liberal ; while the earlier reformed churches were less like 
legislatures, and more like clubs. 

In the Revolution, however, the Church was 'overset,* 
and he adds, exactly like the * Vicar of Bray,' * / cannot 
severely blame those who overset Episcopacy for their over- 
settings nor those who brought it back for their bringing it 
back. The contending elements could not live together iii 
the same dwelling upon tolerable terms. It was better, I 
suppose, that the rival partisans should part than that they 
should carry the country onward from one revolution to 
another.' 

Thus we see, all expediency : * The Church of England has 
been all along peculiarly liable on the one side and on the 
other both to attack and to defection, and that the probable 
cause is to be found in the degree in which, whether for 
worldly or for religious reasons^ it was attempted in her case 
to combine divergent elements within her borders.' 

The real solution would appear to be that the Church of 
England was ordained from on high to contain all manner 
of opinions by one whom he styles *The Supreme 
Orderer ' : * That the Reformation and the counter-Re- 
formation tendencies were, in the order of Providence, 
placed here in a closer juxtaposition than anywhere else in 
the Christian world ; that a course of destiny so peculiar 
appears to indicate on the part of the Supreme Orderer a 
peculiar purpose; that not only no religious, but no con- 
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siderate or prudent, man should run the risk of interfering 
with such a purpose; that the great charity which is a 
bounden duty everywhere in these matters should here be 
accompanied and upheld by two ever-striving handmaidens 
of a great reverence and a great patience.' (That is a 
pleasing image — the * being accompanied and upheld by 
two ever-striving handmaidens.') But does not this read 
pitiably enough ? There is no ring of conviction or devo- 
tion here ; and the man who wrote these words would 
* overset' the two handmaidens, and piteously assail the 
ancient institution. 

And now for the last scene of all, which shall end, by and 
by, this strange, eventful history, and which, in the case of 
Our Public Man, must be one of interest and comparison 
for the spectators. 

In the case of this peculiar intellect, it will be a critical 
trial ; for his is a mind of peculiarly sensitive religious 
instinct, and therefore highly responsible in the delicate 
matter of conscience. He will have to ask himself, How 
much that is sacred has he sacrificed to expediency — ^to 
the thirst for applause — to the greed of retaining office ? 
How much has he yielded to passions and dislikes? or 
has he wielded the tremendous powers he has enjoyed in a 
pure and just fashion, such as his great model — Washington 
— would have done? He will then have to dismiss the 
vulgar extenuation of his followers — that the long series of 
suspicious changes in his principles were simply * develop- 
ments,' and not due to any personal view. There will have 
to be much self-searching on this and other points. There 
is the instance of one Prime Minister, who was not unlike 
him in one or two points — Mr. Pitt — and whose death-bed 
is wholesome and instructive warning. 

Pitt, however, was a man of stem uncompromising 
principles ; so . pure in his private life as to excite the 
ridicule of dissolute opponents, and devoted to his country 
above all things. He was eloquent on occasions, but not 
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one of your professional spouters. The only likeness, 
therefore, is in that episode of retirement, when he allowed 
Addington to take his place, and put him aside again when 
convenient, just as our Great Man put Lord Hartington 
aside. 

Seized with his last illness in 1806, and despaired 
of, his old friend Bishop Prettyman, was deputed to 
break to him his situation, and prepare him iat his ap- 
proaching end. He received the news courageously, and 
his words were, * I fear I have, as is well known, neglected 
prayer too much to allow me to hope that it can be very 
serviceable to me now. But,' he added, raising himself, 
* I throw myself entirely on the merits of my Saviour.' 

Yet he was comparatively a young man, and might have 
looked forward to many years of life. He was absorbed in 
the awful struggle in which his country was engaged, and 
had not a thought for himself. No doubt he found 
allowance, indulgence, and mercy. Almost his last words, 
as is well known, were, * Oh^ my country I How I leave my 
country f He was thinking of the terrible life-and-death 
contest in which she was engaged, which he conducted with 
such spirit — an unselfish spirit, truly. 

From this we turn to the picture of the eager, passionate 
Old Man, nigh on eighty. He will be loath to quit, for he 
loves the world and its tumults. He also will exclaim, 
« Oh, how I leave my country !' and such will assuredly be 
the close of this strange, tortuous and melancholy course, 
unless, indeed, he be now wise in time, and before the time 
arrives when no man can work. With which friendly warn- 
ing we * close the Book.' 



THE END. 
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